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4 Soviets abducted 
by Jihad in Beirut 


BEIRUT (AP), — A Shi’ite Moslem Senior police officials quoted wit- 
group, the Islamic Jihad, claimed nesses as saying one of the cars, a 
responsibility for yesterday's kid- blue Datsun with diplomatic plates 
napping of three Soviet diplomats bearing the Soviet’s 171 designation, 
and an embassy physician in Moslem was intercepted by several gunmen 
West Beirut. In telephone conversa- in the diswicii. no minall y nnrk» T 
tions with two western news agen- control of the Druse militia, 
cies, anonymous callers threatened . The gunmen d rag ged Kornev and 
to kill the men on less Syrian-backed Spirin out, firing handguns at their 
leftists end their siege of Moslem feet, police said. They were bundled 
fundamentalists in the northern port into a white Mercedes and driven 
, -i of Tripoli. off, while one gunman drove the 

i ; A Soviet Embassy spokesman . embassy car away. 

confirmed the kidnappings bar de- KataJcov and VersJcy were grab- 
clined to give any details. Police, bed nearby in another auto with 
however, said the men were diplomatic plates, police said. There 
abducted around 1 p.m. in two cars* were no reports of gunfire in that 
shortly after they left the embassy kidnapping, 
compound. The two embassy cars were later 

Police identified the Soviets as found abandoned near Beirut Air- 
second secretary Valeri Kornev, port in the capital’s Shi’ite Moslem- 
commerce attache Oleg Spirin, controlled southern suburbs and 
cultural attache Arkady Kacakov West Beirut’s Zkak al-Balt, an area . 
and embassy physician Nicolai Vers- contested by the Druse and the I 
ky. Shi’iteAmal militia. I 


^Syrians appear poised to join 
battle for control of Tripoli 

TRIPOLI, Lebanon (AP). - Syrian- peninsula around the port, 
backed leftist militias fought savage The centre of Tripoli has been 
battles in Tripoli's body-strewn virtually disembowelled by shellfire 
streets yesterday with besieged, and rockets since September 15. Tri- 
die hard Moslem fundamentalists poli's governor, Iskandar Ghibril, 
who vowed to resist “to the last drop fled the city yesterday to a makeshift 
of blood" with their backs to the sea. headquarters on the outskirts. 

The Palestinian-backed Tawheed He told the state radio that 
Is] ami. or Islamic unification move- - “dozens of casualties lie uncared for 
ment, beat back repeated attempts in the streets. The fighting... is very 
by four militias to push into the heart savage.” 

of the city for the third day. A convoy of 20 Syrian T-62 tanks 

Several hundred Syrian para- and truck-towed artillery guns drove 
troopers with tanks ringed the dty down from the Akkar Mountains 
and appeared ready to join the battle northeast of Tripoli, to the city's 
after their allies' failure to break northern entrance Sunday, fuelling 
through the dogged Tawheed de- speculation that Syrian regulars may 
’ 'fences. have to move in to bolster their 

A battalion of Syrian paratroopers militia allies, 
was spotted just south of Bahsas on So for, the estimated 7,500 Syrian 
Tripoli's southern outskirts. as nine regulars around Tripoli have only 
Syrian T-54 tanks arrived in a convoy provided covering fire and dashed 
with 106mm guns and field artillery, periodically with Tawheed outposts. 
On bhiffs east of the dty, Syrian Syria claims that Yasser Arafat’s 
' and militia artillery bombarded the FLO has been smuggling weapons 
western sector erf Lebancm’s .second - • and men into Tripoli in a bid to 
largest city where the black-scaiVed rebuild the power baseJast m Israel’s . 
Tawheed fighters are trapped tm a ■ 1982 invasion. 
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Islamic Jihad says it mined Red Sea 


BEIRUT (AP). - The Islamic Jihad 
organization yesterday announced 
that it had completed the “second 
stage” of the mining of the Red Sea. 

The announcement to foreign 
news agencies here came several 
days after a Greek ship was damaged 
by striking what Lloyd's of London 


insurance company called “an un- 
identified object” at the southern 
entrance to the Gulf of Suez. 

In August of last year, 19 ships 
were damaged in a series of myste- 
rious explosions in the Red Sea. The 
I slamic Jihad at drat time took res-' 
possibility for the mining . 


Neglect charged at TA Dolphinarium 


I Jerusalem Post Staff 

TEL AVIV. - Two dolphins, 12 
sharks and a sea lion have died of 
neglect at the Dolphinarium here 
since August, the local chapter of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals charged yesterday. 

SPCA spokeswoman Robin 
, Damelin told The Jerusalem Post 
> that there is “no adequate staff” at 
the facility, and the only marine 
biologist employed there has been 
fired. 

She said that "the fish are in bad 


condition” and the "whole place is 
disgusting.” 

The World SPCA, based in Lon- 
don, she said, has sent the local 
branch a complaint about the Dol- 
phinarium, and copies have been 
sent to Mayor Shloino Lab at . 

Damelin said there are only two 
female dolphins left in the facility, 
which should be removed im- 
mediately. 

The owner of the Dolphinarium, 
Zvj Efron, was unavailable for com- 
ment last night. 



A Lebanese guard stands behind sandbags at the entrance of the Soviet 
embassy in 'Moslem-controlled West Beirut where four Soviet 
diplomats were kidnapped yesterday. (Renter telephoto) 


Botha lashes out at 
ANC, foreign meddling 


ByROYISACOWrrZ 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
and agencies 

PORT ELIZABETH. - South Afri- 
can President P.W. Botha last night 
spelled out an agenda of political 
reform for his country which, he 
said, would lead to common 
citizenship and universal franchise in 
a decentralized political system. But 
be rejected full western-style demo- 
cracy with one man, one vote. 

Botha was addressing the provin- 
cial congress of his ruling National 
Party in the Cape Province. It was 
the last of four crudal party congres- 
ses held over the past two months. 

Botha's reform agenda was the 
most detailed that be has yet pre- 
sented. It included the recognition of 
the political rights of urban blacks 
and the possibility of black participa- 
tion in the President’s Council, a 
body whose role is essentially advis- 


ory but which also adjudicates in 
matters of dispute in the existing 
tri -camera! parliament. 

Political observers said after the 
speech that Botha was alluding to a 
widened role for the President's 
Council and a decentralized, federal 
constitutional structure in which 
minority rights would be safe- 
guarded. 

The observers also said Botha's 
statement was a “clear agenda of 
what the government is prepared to 
negotiate in the political field” and a 
reply to the demand that he make a 
clear statement of intent before 
negotiations. 

Such a demand has been made by 
Zulu leader Gatsha Buthelezi 
among others. 

ft is doubtful, however, whether 
black leaders will welcome the prop- 
osals for participation in the Presi- 

( Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 


Cyprus won’t confirm PLO 
carried out Lamaca attack 


NICOSIA (AP). - TSe Cyprus gov- 
ernment said that it could not at this 
stage confirm that the PLO was 
behind last week’s murder of three 
Israelis on their yacht in Lamaca. 

Government spokesman Elias 
Georgiades said yesterday that “the 
investigations and inquiries carried 
out to date have not produced any 
evidence leading to the conclusion 
that some organization is behind this 
case. The investigation is continuing 
and all evidence will be presented in 
court.” 

This was in reply to an Israeli note 
delivered on Sunday by Ambassador 
Meir Gavish stressing the need for 
stem punishment of the three terror- 
ists, two Arabs and a Briton, who 
seized the yacht last Wednesday. On 
Saturday Cyprus rejected a formal 
Israeli request to extradite the three 
for trial in Israel. 

The terrorists shot and killed 
Esther Paltzur when they seized the 
yacht First at dawn, and several 
hours later also shot and killed her 
husband Reuven Paltzur and Avra- 
hamAvneri. 

The British terrorist has been 


identified as Ian Davison, who 
fought with the pro- Arafat PLO fac- 
tion in Tripoli in December 1983. 

The text of the Israeli note deli- 
vered on Sunday reads: 

“Having studied the details of the 
murders committed at Lamaca by 
the PLO. we have readied the con- 
clusion that the government of Cyp- 
rus handled this inddent in accord- 
ance with the principles used in simi- 
lar cases of hostage taking by terror- 
ists. 

"We thank the interior minister 
and the Cyprus police for their in- 
terest and their great efforts to pre- 
vent the loss of life. 

“We are convinced that the Cyp- 
rus government, acting in accord- 
ance with its obligations, will do 
everything necessary to prevent the 
repetition of similar outrages, .pre- 
venting the presence of Palestinian 
terrorists on Cypriot territory, pro- 
viding effective protection for Israeli 
citizens reading in Cyprus and tak- 
ing the strongest legal and punitive 
measures against terrorists who are 
arrested after committing terrorist 
acts.” 
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Israel: IDF soldier held by DFLP not killed in bombing 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Defence sources in Israel last 
night again denied the daizn by the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine that IDF soldier Samir 
Assad, who disappeared near Sidon 
in April 1983, had been killed in an 
Israeli air raid on an island off the 
coast of Tripoli in June 1984. 

The sources said that Israel holds 
the DFLP. headed by Naif Hawat- 
meh. responsible for Assad’s wel- 
fare. No word on Assad’s whereab- 


outs was received after his dis- 
appearance until the DFLP 
announced in mid-1984 that it held 
the Druse soldier from the Galilee 
village of Beit Jann. 

The DFLP repeatedly announced 
yesterday on Syrian radio that it was 
ready to'excfaange Assad's body for 
Palestinian terrorists held by Israel, 
an offer that was made previously 
when the DFLP claimed Assad was 
killed in the air raid on terror bases 
on Rabbits Island. 


Israeli defence sources said that 
efforts for Assad's release were 
being bandied by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, which 
bad been asked to examine the 
DFLP’s contention that Assad had 
been killed. Reuters reported that 
the DFLP said that the exchange 
proposal bad been made to the Red 
Cross, but the latter said it had 
received no such proposal. 

Assad’s family said last night in 
reaction to these reports that “as far 


as we are concerned, Samir is still 
alive as long as no one proves other- 
wise.” 

When the DFLP made its ex- 
change offer in 1984, the IDF 
spokesman said that if Assad is dead, 
he was either murdered in cold 
blood, or the terror group was in 
some other way criminally responsi- 
ble for his death. There was no 
connection between Assad and the 
bombing raid on the island, the 
spokesman said then. 


Ancient cavern re-opens beneath Old City walls 


By ABRAHAM RABINOVICH 
" Jerusalem Post Reporter 
It may haw been the boldest fiscal 
move the Treasury ever made, and if 
it failed it was not for lack of im- 
agination. 

Early on a summer morning in 
1968 a ministry official accompanied 
by two labourers loaned by the Pub- 
lic Works Department slipped into a 
long-sealed cave beneath the north 
wall of Jerusalem’s Old City, and 


made his way with the aid of a 
flashlight towards the sound of drip- 
ping water. 

-Alongside a small pool more than 
100 metres inside the enormous 
cavern, the workmen unshouldered 
pneumatic drills and began digging 
for treasure. 

An East Jerusalem Arab, had in- 
formed the ministry through his 
lawyer that his grandfather had 
buried three cases of gold in the cave 


during Tur kish rule. A contract was 
signed by the ministry awarding the 
man 25 per cent of any gold found, 
in exchange for revealing the loca- 
tion of the buried treasure. When 
Uzi Benziman, a reporter for 
Ha'aretz, arrived in the cave that 
afternoon, he found a deep hole, 
exhausted workmen and some dis- 
appointed government officials. The 
informant had not shown up to daim 
his 25 per cent. 

This inddent is one of the few 
documented events relating to Zede- 
kiah’s Cave, which was reopened to 
tiie public on Sunday, but it will not 
figure in the brochures and signs 
bring prepared for visitors. 

What tourism officials expea will 
make it a major rite for Jerusalem is 
its function in history as the likely 
quarry for the Second Temple and 
other major buildings in andent 
Jerusalem, as well as the atmosphere 
of legend and mystery that has 
accrued to the cave since the Middle 
Ages. 

Closed for the past year to permit . 


installation of new walkways and 
lighting by the East Jerusalem De- 
velopment Company, the cave ex- 
tends for half a kilometre beneath 
.the Moslem Quarter, and is about 
100 metres wide. Except for a small 
natural cave which probably existed 
near its opening, between the 
Damascus and Herod gates, the cave 
is almost entirely artificial - the 
remnant of immense quarrying car- 
ried out in antiquity. The cave’s 
meleke stone is a choice building 
material which the andents were 
able to (fig oat directly beneath the 
dty that they were building up. 

The cave has been popularly 
viewed as the quarry used by King 
Solomon in the building of tne First 
Temple. During the past century the 
Freemasons, who regard Solomon as - 
the first Freemason, have held cere- 
monies in the cave's high-ceilinged 
mam chamber. 

Scholars are highly sceptical of the 
Solomon connection in the absence 

(Confirmed Ott P*ge3) 
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To Gideon Hausner 

Chairman International Council for Yad Vashem 

On his 70th Birthday 

Congratulations and Best Wishes 

Yad Vashem Directorate 


Reagan, Hussein move 
closer on peace talks 


By WOLF BLTTZER 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. — President 
Reagan and visiting King Hus- 
sein of Jordan yesterday nar- 
rowed their differences over the 
“appropriate auspices” for open- 
ing direct Arab-Israeli peace 
negotiations. 

Reagan was clearly upbeat in 
predicting that remaining pro- 
cedural issues standing in the 
way of such talks would be re- 
solved soon. “The time to begin 
is now,” he said. 

A senior administration official, 
briefing reporters at the White 
House following the 45-minute 
Reagan-Hussein meeting, said: “We 
made some headway on that issue.” 
But the official, who asked not to be 
named, refused to provide details. 

He insisted that Reagan was de- 
termined that direct Arab-Israeli 
negotiations begin before the end of 
this year. “I trite that as my mar- 
ching orders,” the official said. 

Other informed U.S. officials 
yesterday said very important prog- 
ress in advancing the peace process 
was indeed being made. They in- 
sisted that solutions to the most 
difficult procedural stumbling blocks 
were close to resolution, including 
the matter of an international 
“umbrella” under wbich direct 


negotiations would take place. 

They noted, for example, that 
Hussein was insisting only that the 
■five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council “be invited” to an 
international conference on the Mid- 
dle East. There was no need that 
they actually attend, the officials 
said. 

They suggested that this dif- 
ferentiation between an “invitation" 
and actual ‘.’participation” carried 
with it a potential for an acceptable 
compromise. They again referred to 
Prime Minister Peres's readiness to 
“consult" with the Security Council 
as containing a possible ingredient 
for bridging the differences. 

Reagan and Hussein emerged 
from their meeting with carefully- 
prepared statements read to repor- 
ters at the diplomatic entrance of the 
White House. 

The president said that the U.S., 
Jordan and Israel “share the same 
realistic objective - direct negotia- 
tions, under appropriate auspices, 
before the end of this year.” Reagan 
did not define “appropriate au- 
spices.” 

Hussein, in his statement, went 
slightly beyond his speech before the 
UN General Assembly last Friday in 
declaring his peaceful intentions to- 
ward Israel. After restating Jordan's 
commitment “to a negotiated settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
within the context of an internation- 


al conference to implement Security 
Council Resolution 242," the king 
added: (Text on Page 3) 

"I have repeated to the president 
what I stated in my address to the 
United Nations three days ago - 
namely, Jordan's unwavering posi- 
tion in condemnation of terrorism, 
irrespective of its nature and source. 
Jordan condemns violence and is 
committed to a peaceful resolution 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

“We are prepared to join all par- 
ties in pursuing a negotiated settle- 
ment, in an environment free of 
belligerent and hostile acts.” 

Ttus last remark was seen by the 
senior administration official' who 
briefed reporters as extremely im- 
portant, especially in connection 
with the just-announced U.S. arms 
sale for Jordan. "I think this is a 
strong and clear statement.” *he offi- 
cial said. 

That sale, which includes 40 adv- 
anced fighter aircraft, has come 
under strong opposition in Con- 
gress. But the start of direct Israeli- 
Jordaman negotiations would dra- 
matically weaken that opposition. 

Id recent days, there has been 
some speculation in Washington ab- 
out a possible meeting in the coming 
weeks between Hussein and Peres - 
within some sort of mutually- 
acceptable international context. 

There was no direct mention of 
(Con tinned on Page 2, Col. 5) 


Secret tripartite talks said under way 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Encouraging, even exciting - but 
still no plain speaking on an end of 
the state of war. This was the initial 
reaction last night by sources close to 
Prime Minister Peres following King 
Hussein's public remarks in 
Washington. 

The sources were carefully low- 
key, in line with Peres’s own public 
statement on Sunday, responding to 
Hussein’s. UN speech, in which 
the premier said the king’s words 
would be judged “by their results.” 

The sources noted that Premier 
Peres would hear from Washington 
only today or tomorrow a report on 
Hussein’s private talks there. 

There are indications, however, 
that a discreet dialogue is in progress 
between the U.S., Israel and Jordan 


on “appropriate auspices” that 
could serve as a framework for nego- 
tiations. given Israel's (and Amer- 
ica’s) objections to as international 
conference involving the Soviets. 

The U.S. itself would presumably 
be a part* of such “auspices.” So 
might Egypt. But it remains to be 
seen whether that would be suffi- 
cient for King Hussein. 

Regarding the key end-of- 
belligerency issue, there is dis- 
appointment and dissatisfaction in 
Jerusalem. Sources said Hussein 
appeared to have- “inched forward” 
beyond his previous public position. 
But his remarks, at the UN and tn 
Washington, still fall considerably 
short of a frilly-fledged public and 
unequivocal pronouncement. Israel 
has demanded this, and the U.S. 
recommended it, as an appropriate 


preparation for negotiations. 

Hussein used the language of "en- 
vironment." In the past, Peres dis- 
missed meteorological imagery as 
insufficient. “We are not dealing 
with a weather-forecast,” Peres 
chided the king from the Knesset 
podium earlier this year. 

There was no immediate reaction 
from the Foreign Ministry last night 
to King Hussein's latest statement. 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, in 
New York for the UN General 
Assembly, was spending the first day 
of Sucoot privately in Connecticut. 

Ministry source's said they 
assumed the reaction ' issued, after 
Hussein's UN speech held good for 
his latest remarks. 

Shamir and his officials dismissed 

(Continued oa Page 2, Cal. 5) 


Mubarak hopeful after meeting Mitterrand 


Taba talks delayed 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

New talks on Taba which were to 
have begun today have been put off 
for a few days to enable Egyptian 
Foreign Minister. Ismet Abdel 
Meguid, to supervise them personal- 
ly. Meguid is due to return to Cairo 
from the UN General Assembly to- 
day or tomorrow. 

Israeli sources said the Egyptians 
had undertaken to propose a new 
opening date as soon as the minister 
gets back. 


PARIS (AP). - Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak said yesterday after 
a meeting with President Francois 
Mitterrand that he hoped “1986 will 
be the year of peace in the Middle 
East” 

Speaking briefly with reporters as 
he left the Elysee Palace after talks 
with Mitterrand and a working 
lunch, Mubarak stressed the import- 
ance of the joint Jordanian- 
Palestmian peace effort. 

Mubarak said during the trip he 


noted "a greater flexibility in the 
understanding of the Palestinian 
problem and the necessity for find- 
ing a global solution.” He said no- 
body “would imagine excluding 
Moscow” from the eventual peace 
process. 

It was Mubarak's 1 1th meeting 
with Mitterrand since the latter be- 
came president in May 1981. 

Afterwards Mubarak flew back to 
Cairo. 


Reagan to consult with Western leaders 

Soviets table ‘drastic’ arms cut bids 


GENEVA. - The Soviet Union 
yesterday tabled formal proposals 
for “drastic solutions” to all nuclear 
and space weapon issues being 
negotiated with the U.S., chief 
Soviet negotiator Viktor Karpov 
said. 

He told reporters: “I can only say 
that they are directed at drastic solu- 
tions on all the problems that are 
(being) negotiated here.” 

He left the U.S. Arms Control 
Agency building about 40 minutes 
later, saying further proposals wfll 
be tabled this morning ar another 1 
special session of the arms control 
talks which opened on March 12. 

Karpov refused to disclose details 
of the initiative, which came just 
seven weeks before a summit be- 
tween President Reagan and Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev in Gene- 
va on November 19-20. 

U.S. chief arms negotiator Max 
Kampelman told reporters after the 
Soviet presentation that his reaction 
was one of interest. 

In Bonn, the West German gov- 


ernment welcomed Moscow's prop- 
osals for a sharp cut in East-West 
nuclear arsenals and said they 
opened the way for real progress in 
U.S. -Soviet arms talks in Geneva. 

In a statement issued after Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl met Nato 
Secretary-General Lord Carrington, 
government spokesman Friedhelm 
Ost ’said the Soviet move marked the 
first time the Kremlin bad proposed 
reductions of a size demanded by the 
West. 

“Through its concrete proposals 
the Soviet Union has proved its 
serious interest in arms negotiations 
and in the continuation of these 
negotiations,” Ost said. He added 
that Bonn believed there were now 
chances of real progress towards 
nuclear arms reductions. 

Newspaper reports in Washing- 
ton, where the proposals were hand- 
ed to Reagan on Friday, said the 
Kremlin offered 50 per cent reduc- 
tions in strategic nuclear weapons - 
but only if the U.S. abandoned its 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) - 


The Star Wars plan for a space-based 
shield to shoot down Soviet missiles. 

Reagan has already said he is not 
prepared to negotiate on Star Wars 
regardless of new Soviet arms reduc- 
tion offers. 

But yesterday the White House 
confirmed that Reagan will confer 
with the leaders of four West Euro- 
pean countries, Japan and Canada at 
the UN next month to prepare for his 
summit with Gorbachev. 

Confirming a report from Bonn, 
White House spokesman Edward 
Djerejian said the West European 
countries at the meeting would be 
West Germany, France, Britain and 
Italy. 

The leaders plan to be in New 
York for the 40th anniversaiy of the 
UN which will be observed October 
23-24. 

West German commentators have 
already predicted that Bonn and 
other allies might urge Reagan to 
change his stance on Star wars if 
Moscow seriously offered substan- 
tial cuts in nuclear weaponry. 


Simone Signoret dies at 64 


PARIS (Reuter). - Simone Sig- 
DOret, the Oscar-winning actress 
who symbolised the French dnema’s 
postwar renaissance, died yesterday 
of cancer at her country home in 
Normandy, family friends said. She 
was 64. 

Yves Montand, the French actor- 
singer who was her husband for 35 
years, was shooting a film in the 
south of France when told of his 
wife's death. He immediately flew 
back to their home at Autheil. 

Signoret last appeared in a major 
role on French television in 1982 
when she played Therese Humbert, 
a 1920s swindler who moved in the 
world of politicians and bankers. 

She wrote two best-sdling novels 


as well as a widely-acclaimed auto- 
biography called Nostalgia Ain't 
What It Used To Be. 

Signoret became an international 
symbol of French cinema in the 
postwar years. Her prowess was rec- 
ognized by Hollywood wfien she 
won the best actress Oscar for her 
role opposite Laurence Harvey in 
Room at the Top , a film which 
allowed her to use all her formidable 
talents. 

Born in Weisbaden, in 1921, she 
was the daughter of a Polish Jew who 
was serving in the French army of 
occupation. She was married briefly 
to French director Yves Allegret, by 
whom she had a daughter. She mar- 
ried Montand in 1952. 



Simone Signoret (Reuter) 
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THE WEATHER 


Fonatsu Partly cloudy to dear 

Yesterday's Yesterday’s Today's 



Humidity 

Min-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

35 

13-M 

27 

Golan 

19 

15-28 

29 

Salad 

26 

14-25 

26 

Haifa fart 

48 

22-27 

28 

Tiberias 

54 

20-32 

33 

Nazareth 

4S 

18-28 

28 

Alula 

52 

17-31 

32 

Shorn ran 

48 

16-29 

30 

Tel Aviv 

68 

20-27 

28 

B-G Airport 

45 

IR-28 

28 

Jericho 

33 

21-34 

34 

Gaza 

03 

20-27 

28 

Becnsheba 

40 

17-30 

31 

Eilai 

32 

23-34 

35 


Israel Prize goes 
to Negev experts 



Yoel Demdach (left) and Prof. 
Michael Even-Ad. 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

Two researchers who dedicated 
their life's work to studying life in the 
desert have been chosen to receive, 
the Israel .Ptjze^. the Education 
Ministry announced last night. This 
is the first time the prize has been 
awarded for Negev research. 

Prof. Michael Even-Ari, 81. for- 
mer Hebrew University vice- 
president. is head of the ex- 
perimental farm at Sde Boker. He 
has published approximately 190 of 
the farm’s research works. His re- 
search into why Negev plants survive 
contributed to the start of a new 
school of thought in the field. 

Yoel Demelach, 61, of Kibbutz 
Revivim was awarded the prize for 
combining his study of arid regions 
with pioneering. He has published 
articles on his research and today 
teaches at Ben-Gurion University of 
the Negev. 


Poetess Yona Wallach 
dies after long illness 

KIRYAT ONO (Itim). - Poetess 
Yona Wallach died at Sheba Hospit- 
al in Tel Hashomcr Sunday after- 
noon at the age of 41. She had 
suffered from cancer since 1981 and 
written of this in her poetry. 

The funeral is lo be held at rhe new 
gate of the Holon cemetery today at 
12:45 p.m. 

Her firet book Drarim, was pub- 
lished in 1966. followed by four 
others - her most recent, Tzuror, 
was published two weeks ago. 

Wallach made her mark on Israeli 
poetry through her use of language 
and nierre and her hold imagination. 


Extension for CGS 
to be discussed soon 

Post Defence Reporter 

The issue of extendi ng the Chie f of 
General Staff Rav Aluf Moshe 
Levy's term for a fourth year has not 
come up in any relevant forum, 
defence sources said last night. 

They were reacting to reports that 
Levy’s three-year term, which began 
in April 19S3. would be extended for 
another year. The sources pointed 
our that whereas no decision had yet 
been made on the issue, the matter 
was likely to come up within the next 
few months. 

Dead Sea settlement 
wins official status 

NEVEH ZOHAR (Him). -This tiny 
Dead Sea village of 20 families has 
been recognized by the Interior 
Minister as an official settlement, 
thus ending many years of conflict 
over its future with the Tamar re- 
gional council. 

Neveh Zohar was founded the 
1950s as a temporary camp for em- 
ployees of the Dead Sea works, and 
now provides various commercial 
and tourist services to the area. The 
Tamar council has sought to evict the 
residents and turn the land over to 
the United Kibbutz Movement to 
build a new kibbutz. 

The Interior Ministry will soon 
announce the formation of a local 
council in the settlement, and the 
appointment of its representative to 
the regional council. 
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Cabinet okays commercial TV Ml 


By JUDY SIEGEL 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Cabinet approved a bill Sun- 
day that would set up a commercial 
television station and allow private 
radio and cable TV stations. 

The approval comes seven months 
after Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein first proposed 
that a second TV station be estab- 
lished and months after the proposal 
was to have been discussed. 

The bill next pies to the Ministe- 
rial Committee on Legislation and, if 
approved there, would go to the 
Knesset. 

Rubinstein, who made his Shinui 
Party's joining the coalition con- 
ditional on the establishment of a 
commercial TV station, has for 
months said it could begin to operate 
about mouths after ail relevant 
legislation was approved by the 
Knesset. 

The only minister opposed was 
Morasha minister-without-portfolio 
Yosef Shapira. 


Education and Culture Minister 
Yitzhak Navon who had long 
opposed the bill, recently withdrew 
his objections after being promised a 
compromise, not as yet public, on his 
role on the commercial TV station's 
policy board. 

Navon had been demanding that 
the education minister control the 
station’s board and the body grant- 
ing radio station franchises, while 
Rubinstein claimed those privileges 
for the communications minister. 

When Prime Minister Peres 
announced last month that he back- 
ed Rubinstein's claims and the estab- 
lishment of additional stations, 
Navon backed down. 

The cabinet agreed that no public 
money would be allocated for estab- 
lishing broadcasting stations and 
that ail development and operating 
expenses would be provided by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Last February, Rubinstein un- 
veiled a 73-page bill on the subject. 
The Shinui leader said at a press 


conference that the airwaves must be 
opened to provide greater freedom 
of expression. 

Although bis' bill was to have 
reached the cabinet within 25 days, 
discussion by the government was 
delayed until this week. 

The bill, prepared by Com- 
munications Ministry staff, was de- 
scribed by the minister as “one of die 
most complicated pieces of legisla- 
tion'’ ever to be presented to the. 
government. A team of lawyers 
worked for months to prepare it. 

The introduction of extra channels 
is urgent, the lawyers say, because 
neighbouring Arab countries are 
grabbing, up broadcast frequences 
and Israel needs to counter their 
propaganda in English and other 
languages viewed by immigrants,- 
Israelis and tourists alike. 

The editois of Israel’s newspapers 
have voiced the fear the commercial 
TV station would take advertising 
income away from the press, dealing 
a death blow to newspapers. 


Mass march in Paris for Soviet Jewry 


PARIS (JTA). - Some 30,000 Jews 
and non-Jews marched through the 
streets of Paris Sunday to protest 
Soviet anti-Jewish policies and to 
demand that the Soviets lift restric- 
tions on Jews who want to go to 
Israel. 

The demonstration was called by 
the Council of Major French Jewish 
Organizations. 

■ 'Hie two-hour protest march was 
held only three days before Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev’s official 
visit to France. He is due in Paris 
tomorrow for a four-day visit, during 
which all anti-Soviet demonstrations, 
have been banned by the police. The 


authorities said such a ban is normal 
during the "visits of heads of states 
and governments." 

Jewish. Agency Executive 
chairman Arye Dulzin told The 
Jerusalem Post last night that be 
"knew nothing" about a radio 
report that Agency treasurer 
Akiva Lewinsky hurried to Paris 
to persuade French Jews not to 
demonstrate against Gorbachev. 

Dulzin said tbar Lewinsky had 
long planned to make the trip on 
“Jewish Agency business” and 
that while Lewinsky was there, 
he was briefed by World Jewish 
Congress president Edgar Bronf- 


man on his recent trip to the 
Soviet Union. 

The demonstrators included A vit- 
al Shcharansky, whose husband 
Anatoly is serving a 13-year prison 
term in the Soviet Union, former 
European Parliament president 
Simone Weil and French Jewish 
singer Enrico Macias. 

French officials said President 
Francois Mitterrand inft qx ls to voice 
his concern for Soviet Jewry during 
his meetings with Gorbachev this 
week. Mitterrand, these rffiemk say, 
hopes to obtain a pledge that some of 
the restrictions on Soviet Jewry will 
be lifted. 


Two still in hospital after 
bomb in Haifa marketplace 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Two people are still being 
treated in the Rambam Hospital here 
for injuries sustained in a nail bomb 
explosion at the market in the city's 
downtown quarter on Sunday. 

Several other people were lightly 
hurt as a result of the blast. They 
were also taken to hospital but re- 
leased after treatment. 

The two Haifa residents in hospit- 
al are Leon Buton, aged 71, being 
treated for leg injuries, and Pearia 
Haim, aged 44, who has an eye 
wound. 

The explosion occurred about- 
1 1 .20 a.m: Sunday while the market 
was packed witfrpeople’ doing shop- 1 
ping on the eve of Succot. 

The explosive device had 
apparently been put under one of the 
vegetable stalls in the market. 

A large force of police, led by 
Haifa district commander Ya’acov 


Havrv and senior officers, quickly 
arrived at the scene. 

About 20 minutes later there was 
a second explosion in a small park in 
nearby Sderot Palyam. It caused no 
in j ones or damage. 

Police said the bomb in the market 
was a medium sized device and the 
second one somewhat smaller. 

Road blocks were set up around 
the city within minutes of the blast 
and 150 people were detained for 
questioning. All but three were sub- 
sequently released. 

There have been several other 
explosions in Haifa and the North in 
the past few months^ Police are in- 
vestigating a connection-* between- 
these and Sunday’s blast. 

The Haifa' district potior spokes-* 
man urged the public to be on their 
guard and to report any suspicious 
objects. He also urged vendors to 
ensure that their stalls are properly 
fenced to keep packages from being 
pushed underneath. 


Hebron bystander wounded by IDF 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
A woman bystander in Hebron 
was wounded in the shoulder on 
Sunday when IDF troops opened 
fire on a suspect vehicle. 

Several other incidents in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip were 
reported over the holiday. 

Yesterday several shots were fired 
on an IDF patrol near Halhul. Sear- 
ches were conducted in the area. In 
Halhul and Hebron, the curfew con- 
tinued. A curfew in Halhul was im- 
posed following Thursday’s shooting 
attack on an Egged bus. and in 
Hebron following a grenade attack 


on Saturday on a military jeep. 

A sit-down strike to protest the 
army’s security clamp-down was 
held by students on the campus of 
Bethlehem University. 

In the Red Gross offices in Gaza, 
relatives of security prisoners being 
kept in the Ashkelon jail are staging 
a sit-down strike to protest prison 
conditions. They are threatening to 
begin a hunger strike. 

In Jerusalem, advocate Elias 
Khoury petitioned the High Court of 
Justice to stop the impending closure 
by the government of the East Jeru- 
salem weekly ad-Darb. 


Unifil unit finds abandoned car bomb 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
METULLA. - The Irish unit of 
Unifil on Saturday discovered a car 
bomb rigged with 100 kilos of explo- 
sives that had been abandoned by its 
driver north of the securin’ zone. 

The Irish soldiers found the car. 
which had apparently run out of gas, 
standing by the roadside near the 
Tibnin roadblock. Soldier* of the 


French Unifil unit blew It up. 

A French roadblock east of Tyre 
near Buij Rahel yesterday stopped a 
truck carrying arms and ammuni- 
tion, apparently on its way to a 
militia group outside the security 
zone. The men in the truck and the 
four cars accompanying it fled, and 
the Unifil unit confiscated the 
weapons. 


Lamaca victims buried in Haifa 


HAIFA (Itim). - The IDF and 
security forces will not let terrorists 
rest and "Israel will not be quiet until 
the murderers are punished," Energy 
Minister Moshe Shahal said here 
Sunday at the funeral for the couple 
killed by terrorists at a Cyprus mari- 
na. 

Thousands of Haifa residents, 
along with others from throughout 
the country, attended the state 
funeral in Kfar Samir cemetery for 


Re liven and Esther Paltzur, who 
were killed aboard their yacht dock- 
ed at Larnaca last Wednesday. 

A third Israeli, Avrafaam Avueri, 
was also slain in the attack. 

The caskets were brought from 
the funeral home at Rambam Hos- 
pital by army vehicles with a police 
motorcycle escort heading the pro- 
cession. Members of the Golani Bri- 
gade bore the caskets to the grave 
site. 


None hurt in bomb at El Alin Amsterdam 

AMSTERDAM (AP). - A small 
bomb exploded yesterday at the 
office of El Al here, causing little 
damage and no injuries, police said. 

The explosive device, according to 
police spokesman Klaas Wilting, 
bent the frames of the building's 
reinforced windows, but the win- 
dows themselves remained intact. 

At the time of the explosion, no 


one was present at the airline’s 
office. Wilting said. 

Responsibility for the attack had 
not yet been claimed, said Wilting. 

The El Al office here is not per- 
manently guarded by police. But 
Wilting noted that the airline had 
taken “extensive security precau- 
tions” to protect the premises. 


Tira youth charged in assault on policeman 

TEL AVIV (Itim). - A 16-year-old 
Tira resident was remanded into 
custody Sunday until the completion 
of proceedings against bim on 
charges that he recruited other 
minors for an attack on a policeman 
who lives in the village. He also was 
accused of causing damage with ex- 
plosives and illegal possession of 
firearms. 

At the Tel Aviv Magistrate's 
Court hearing, the prosecutor said 
that on December 12. 1984, the 


accused rounded up other village 
youths and they went to the officer’s 
house, where they fired 15 shots into 
his home. No one was hurt but his 
apartment was damged. The gang 
also allegedly damaged a neigh- 
bour’s car, under which they set off 
an explosive charge. 

The prosecutor emphasized that 
the policeman had been attacked 
only because he had fulfilled his 
duties. ■ 7 
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dent’s Council, which is regarded by 
the black community as a toothless 
creature of apartheid. 

While clearly committing his gov- 
ernment to a process of gradual 
reform and power-sharing, Botha 
lashed out at the sanctions and other 
forms of pressure imposed by fore- 
ign governments. “The solution is 
going to have to be taken here and 
foreign countries are going to have 
to accept the results no matter 
what,” he said. 

Botha again ruled out a one-man 
one-vote democracy in a unitary 
state, and dismissed the outlawed 
African National Congress (ANC) 
guerrilla group as a Communist- 
con trolled Organization .whose -vic- 
tory over -his government wouklfre a* 
daiday for SouthAfrica 

? The i whites Who settled in South. 
Africa did not exterminate the non 1 
whites to a minority in numbers as in 
the U.S. and Australia," be added. 

Botha defended his security forces 
against criticism of their actions dur- 
ing rioting in black townships over 
the past 20 months which have 
claimed about 725 lives, saying the 
police and army were needed to 
ensure peaceful change. 

“Because we remain committed to 
peace, South Africa will not be sur- 
rendered to control by fire-raising, 
stone-throwing mobs.. .and if 
Communist-controlled organiza- 
tions such as the ANC should have 
their way with support from abroad, 
it will be a dark day for South 
Africa.” 

Meanwhile, Angola said South 
African planes attacked its forces in 
a south eastern province early 
yesterday, killing more than 50 sol- 
diers in an operation in support of 
South African ground troops helping 
Angolan 'rebels. 

The Angolan Defence Ministry, 
quoted by the official Angolan news 
agency Angop in a dispatch received 
in Lisbon, said more than eight 
South African aircraft also shot 
down six helicopters in the attack on 
Angolan forces in the area of 
Mavinga, Cnando Cubango pro- 
vince. 

It added the aircraft acted in sup- 
port of South African infantry troops 
which it said were still inside Angola 
helping rebels of the National Union 
for the Total Independence of Ango- 
la (Unita) to resist a major govern- 
ment offensive. 


Special reductions in . 
clothes and food prices 

Price reductions initiated by the 
government in dothes, footwear, 
fruits and vegetables will go into 
effect today, Israel Radio reported 
last night. . 

The prices of dothes and footwear 
in the large retail stores such as 
Shekem, Hamashbir Lezarchan and 
others will drop an average of 20 per 
cent during this month . 

Some fruits and vegetables sold 
through the large retail food chains 
will also be reduced in price for this 
week. Tomatoes will sell at IS800 a 
kDo, potatoes at IS750 a kilo, carrots 
at IS830, onions at IS550 and lemons 
at IS1,300 a kilo. 


Two terror attacks 
reported during holiday 

Two petrol bombs were thrown at 
a restaurant in Jerusalem's East Tal- 
piot neighbourhood Monday and 
shots were fired at an IDF patrol on 
the Hebron-Bethlehem road Sun- 
day. 

Nobody was injured in either 
attack. 

Damage was light in the 8.30 p.m. 
attack on the restaurant, which 
security forces are investigating. 
Four petrol bombs have been 
thrown in Jerusalem jn the past two- 
weeks. ‘ 



Stars of the Menachem Golan production Delta Force , now being made here, help decorate the 
succa of the Tel Aviv Sheraton on Sunday. From left to righto George Kennedy, Joey Bishop, 
Lennie Kazan, Chock Norris, Susan Strasberg, and the general manager of Sheraton hotels in 
Israel, Dieter GeisthardL (InrtSw). 

Ceremony, recreation mark Succot festival 


The week-long harvest festival of 
Succot, ushered in Sunday night and 
Monday, will be marked by a wide 
range of cultural and other events. 

Many Israelis observe the biblical 
festival by eating, studying and even 
sleeping in the thousands of 
specially-erected booths built for the 
holiday. The holiday is also marked 
by many special events. 

At Kibbutz Ga'ash. Jews and 
Arabs yesterday signed a symbolic 
brotherhood and friendship agree- 
ment. Sponsored by the Mapam Par- 
ty. the signing ceremony attracted 
some 2.000 Jewish and Arab partici- 
pants. 


In a related development, this 
year's annual Congress on Jewish 
Thought, to be held in various large 
cities during the holidays, is- to be 
devoted to relations between Juda- 
ism and Islam. The congress is spon- 
sored by the Education Ministry. 

Other holiday events include free 
guided tours of Jerusalem's Old 
CSty, sponsored by the municipality 
and the Tourism -Industry, and an 
Arabian horse show in Rishon Le- 
zion tomorrow. The public is also 
invited to visit the Succot in the 
biblical and talmudical gardens at 
Neot Kedumim in the Modi'in area. 
Three-hour tours will begin at 10:30 


a.m. todav and tomorrow morning. 

For sports fans, the Israel Tennis 
Association’s annual Succot cham- 
pionship are in full swing at the Israel 
Tennis Centres at Ramat Hasharon 
and Jaffa. Motor racing will take 
place in Ashkelon from today 
through Thursday. 

' Movie lovers can attend the third 
annual international film festival in 
Haifa. 

Thousands of other Israelis will 
take advantage of this year's last 
summer holiday to vacation at the 
country's beaches despite the cooler 
weather. 


Stars come out for opening of Haifa Film Festival 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The opening ceremony of 
the third Haifa Film Festival was 
attended last night by several stars of 
the big screen, including Lee Mar- 
vin, Chuck Norris, Shelly Winters 
and Hana Schygulla. 

The stars, who are in Israel for the 
filming of producer Menahem 
Golan's latest film. Delta Force . 
were present at the showing of hit 
and Ent, an Israeli film produced by 
Golan-Globus. 

Also at the showing was Minister 
without Portfolio Ezer Weizman. 

But three directors, two of them 
from Eastern bloc countries, who 
had ’been 1 scheduled ll tp'-att«id the 1 
fc&tivil, ,f c&ri6elted thetr Visit ht'tfie' 


last moment after apparently getting 
cold feet. 

The three - Marta Meszaros from 
Hungary, Nikolai Korabov from 
Bulgaria and Kurt Gloor from 
Switzerland - informed festival orga- 
nizers that they were sick and would 
not be able to attend. . 

Their cancellations followed the 
murder of three Israelis by PLO 
terrorists in Lamaca, Cyprus, on 
Yom Kippur. 

“We think they cancelled their 
visit because of the tension in the 
region rather than for any political 
reasons,” said a member of the fes- 
tival organization committee. 

The organizers have been forced 
;to cancel plansjo have freesbowuigs ' 
,'of ' rack films, including Umr and ' 


Grease , in Gan Ha’em on central 
Carmel because distributors were 
not prepared to allow tbe films to be 
shown free. 

Four films, including a Russian 
production entitled Kindergarten. 
which were due to be screened dur- 
ing the festival, did not arrive on 
lime because of, technical difficul- 
ties. But to compensate film goers 
the festival is showing Woody 
Allen’s latest. Purple Rose of Cairo , 
which had not been on the program- 
me. 

Nearly 60 films are to be screened 
during die festival, which ends on 
Thursday night. Organizers said 
nearly 60 per cent of the 30.000 
tickets available had already been 
soTcf. 


■ ‘ (Continued from Page One) 

the PLO in Hussein’s remarks at the 
White House. In advance of the 
Hussein-Reagan .meeting, the 
Americans met repeatedly with tbe 
king in an effort to draft as far- 
reaching a statement on peace as 
possible. 

There have also been several ex- 
traordinary. U.S.-Israeli diplomatic 
exchanges in this connection in re- 
cent weeks. Senior administration 
officials had directly encouraged 
Peres and his aides to welcome the 
latest Hussein remarks. 

On Sunday, Secretary of State 
George Shultz and other U.S. 
policymakers expressed their delight 
that Feres had praised Hussein’s UN 
speech. Appearing on NBCs Meet 
the Press, Shultz pointedly referred 
to Peres's reaction. 

'The King insists, and he's right, I 
believe, that there must be Palesti- 
nians in a Jordanian delegation that 
bargains with Israel about what will 
happen on the West Bank because 
it's populated, mainly, by Palesti- 
nians," Shultz said. 

“What their status is in regard to 
the PLO is a big question mark, and 
that’s one of the difficulties that 
we’re frying ro get through in getting 
these direct talks started.” 

Asked about PLO involvement in 
negotiations, Shultz replied: ‘To the 
extent that the PLO remains dedi- 
cated to the so-called armed strug- 
gle, which so far as I can see, they 
still do, it doesn’t seem to me that 
they belong at the bargaining table. 
If they change their posture, that's a 
different matter.” 

Reagan, in escorting Hussein out- 
side the White House, repeatedly 
praised Hussein’s, determination to 
move the peace process forward. He 
called his session with tbe king “very 
productive," adding: "Jordan has 
been moving steadily and 


REAGAN, HUSSEIN 

courageously forward in the search 
for a peaceful, negotiated settlement 
of the conflict in the Middle East. 
And Jordan has not wavered from 
this course, despite terrorist attacks 
against its diplomats and its interests 
abroad, and the threat of worse to 
come.” 

But Reagan acknowledged some 
of the difficulties in opening direct 
Arab- Israeli negotiations before the 
end of this year. “There are complex 
and sensitive issues which must be 
resolved before actual negotiations 
can begin." he said. “But I believe 
these issues can be resolved. 

. “Let me repeat that the United 
States is dedicated to achieving a just 
and durable peace between Israel 
and all of its Arab neighbours. We’ll 
do what we can to maintain the 
momentum already achieved, much 
of it the result of King Hussein's 
personal courage and vision. The 
goal is peace and stability for Jordan, 
Israel, and all states in the Middle 
East. The way to that goal is through 
direct negotiations on the basis of 
UN Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338. The time to begin is 
now.” 

Tbe president, looking directly at 
Hussein, then added: “I know that 
His Majesty shares this aim and I am 
proud to work with him in this noble 
endeavour of peace. Your Majesty, 
once again, you have my thanks and 
the thanks of all our people.” 

At the White House briefing, the 
senior administration official under- 
lined the “urgency of moving ahead 
at this time." He said Hussein was 
dearly committed to a peaceful re- 
solution of the conflict. 

Asked about Soviet involvement 
in an international conference on the 
Middle East, the.offidal referred to 
the fact that Moscow does not main- 


tain diplomatic relations with Israel. 
He said Israel "has taken note" of 
this fact, and the Israeli' position 
“seems perfectly legitimate.” 

The Jordanians, he said, had al- 
ways made it “very plain” that any 
international conference should lead 
"directly and promptly” to direct 
negotiations with Israel. A major 
question for Washington, he said, 
has been the “speed and directness” 
of the process. 

He said there were no “immedi- 
ate” plans for Assistant Secretary of 
State Richard Murphy to return to 
the Middle East to meet with a joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. 

But the offidal said Hussein “is 
convinced that the PLO will accept 
Resolutions 242 and 338" in the 
not-too-distant future. This PLO 
stance, the' offidal quoted Hussein 
as having said, was actually “fore- 
shadowed” in the February 11 
Jordan-PLO agreement. 

Reagan, in his public remarks, 
was firm in defending his proposed 
weapons sale to Jordan. “I told His 
Majesty in May that he could count 
on us for the economic and security 
assistance Jordan would need to 
address the risk that it is taking.” the 
president said. 

Referring to the weapons, be 
added: “These arms are important in 
meeting Jordan’s proven defence 
needs and as evidence that those 
who seek peace will not be left at the 
mercy of those who oppose it.” 

Hussein, in reply, was especially 
grateful for this support. He called 
Reagan “my dear and great friend.” 

Hussein later yesterday had lunch 
with Vice Ptesidem George Bush 
before meeting separately with De- 
fence Secretary Caspar Weinberger. 
He is scheduled to remain in 
Washington today for meetings in 
Congress. He is due/to leave 
Washington tomorrow.for London. 


(Condoned from Page One) 
Hussein’s UN speech as “nothing 
new.” 

Indeed, Acting Foreign Minister 
Moshe Arens argued at .cabinet on, 
Sunday that the speech was replete 
with hostile intent, and he read out 
sections of it to prove his point. 

Premier Peres, in his statement to 
the cabinet, said the speech should 
“be judged according to its results - 
and not according to the echoes it 
produces.” 

In a prepared text, which was later 
published in the official cabinet com- 
munique, the premier continued: 
U A positive result would be the hold- 
ing of direct negotiations without 
preconditions between Israel and a 
Jordanian-Palestinian representa- 
tion.” 

Peres stressed that the UN speech 
was “the first time that the king of 
Jordan has spoken of direct and 
prompt negotiations with the gov- 
ernment of Israel." 

But Peres added, “there is no 
need for an additional framework 
which would only produce addition- 
al arguments and cause interminable 
delays." In this, Peres was referring 
to Hussein's advocacy of an mferna- 


TRIPARTITE 

tionai peace conference as the prop- 
er umbrella body for eventual direct 
negotiations. 

In a gesture towards the Likud 
view, Peres noted in his statement 
that if the king’s speech did not lead 
to the “positive result" of . direct 
negotiations, that would mg^ n that 
there had been “no change in the 
previous situation.” 

The premier made it clear, 
moreover , that his guarded welcome 
for Hussein’s speech was not to be 
interpreted as support for, or acquie- 


scence in, the intended U.S.- 
Jordanian arrastieal. 

“No speech can justify an arms 
• deal, and Israel continues to oppose 
the arms deal between the U.S. and 
Jordan.” 

The premier went out of his way, 
however, to praise king Hussein's 
vision .of peace, his reference to 
cooperation between the nations of 
the Middle East.” 

But Peres insisted that the PLO* 
could not be a negotiating partner 
for Israel - all the more so. he noted, 
m light of the recent terror outrages 
perpetrated by that organization. 


We mourn the untimely death of the scientist 

Dr. YEHUDA BLASS 
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The ancient quarry La Zedekiah’s Cave 


(R.Mikm) 


ANCIENT CAVERN 


(Continued from Page One) 
of any historical or antoaeological 
evidence. However, there is a gener- 
al scholarly consensus that the cave 
was indeed used by Herod for the 
construction of his temple 1000 years 
later, as well as in the construction of 
many other magnificent buildings in 
the city during that prolific period. 

The cave served as an active quar- 
ry at least until the end of the 10th 
century CE, according to researcher 
Rami Yizraeli. 

The entrance to the cave was 
apparently deliberately closed off 
during the construction of the pre- 
sent walls by Ottoman Sultan Sulei- 
man the Magnificent during 1537-41 , 
for fear that infiltrators would some- 
how find a way into the city through 
the cave, whose entrance was out- 
side the walls. 

It was an intrepid American mis- 
sionary, T.J. Barclay, who redisco- 
vered the cave in modern times. 
Barclay was walking with his dog in 
the winter of 1854 when the anim al 
suddenly disappeared into a small 
opening at the foot of the city wall. 

The dog reappeared after a while 
but Barclay decided to explore the 
subterranean passage for ancient re- 
mains. Returning with his two sons 
several days later, all three in Arab 
dress, Barclay hid in a nearby Mos- 
lem cemetery until nightfall, when 
the gates to the city were closed. The 
three then crawled into the cave with 
torches and spent the entire night 
exploring it, undeterred even by the 
human skeleton they found at its 
southern end. The furrowed marks 
on the walls and supporting columns 
showed dearly that the cave had 
been quarried. 

Barclay's subsequent report drew 
many other;, explorers, includiy^ 


French archaeologist Charles 
Clermont-Ganneau, who found 
carved into one of the columns a 
winged animal winch, from its col- 
ouring. evidently dated to the time 
the rock had been quarried. He 
removed the carving and shipped it 
to the Palestinian Exploration Fund 
museum in London. 

The cave's association with Zede- 
lriah , last of the kings of Judah, dates 
at least from the fifth century CE, 
according to Yizraeli. The 11th cen- 
tury Bible commentator Rashi de- 
scribed Zedekiah escaping the 
Babylonian siege of Jerusalem in the 
sixth century BCE by fleeing in 
cave leading from Jerusalem to the 
Jericho plains. The biblical text has 
him more logically escaping by “the 
gate between the two walls which 
was by. the king's garden." In any 
case, he was captured, blinded and 
led off to Babylon. 

Mystics have been drawn to die 
cave over the years, including a 
German sea that lived in it for some 


time in 1885, waiting the promised 
l. The only 


coming of the messfah 
quarrying of the cave in modem 
times, according to Yizraeli, was for 
a clock tower erected by the Turks at 
Jaffa Gate in 1907 and later de- 
molished by the British. 

The Jordanians sealed up the entr- 
ance to the cave in 1948 for the same 
security reasons that had motivated 
the Ottomans four centuries before. 
It was reopened after 1968 and was 
visited by hundreds of thousands of 
persons despite the inadequate in- 
frastructure. 

The cave is now open to visitors 
form 9 a.m. to 5p.m. except Fridays, 
when it closes at 3 p.m. Entrance fee 
is IS800, with half price for students 
aiKUQldjprs.. . 



U.S. Ambassador Thomas Pickering calls on EQstadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar on Friday. It was their first meeting and they 
discussed tire wager-earners’ share in the implementation of the 
economic stabilization plan. Kessar stressed the Histadrnt’s firm 
objection to increased unemployment as a means of fighting inflation. 

(Pinder- Israel Sun) 


Ethiopian Jews continuing protest 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The protest by Ethiopian Jews 
opposite the offices of tfie Chief 
Rabbinate in Jerusalem continues as 
yet another attempt to mediate be- 
tween them and the chief rabbis 
failed Sunday. 

The Ethiopian immigrants prop- 
osed minor changes to Prime Minis- 
ter Peres in wording of the document 
prepared by the chief rabbis. 

But when Peres later met with the 
chief rabbis at the home of Ashkena- 


zi Chief Rabbi Avraham Shapiia on 
Sunday, they told Peres that 
they would not even consider any 
proposals until the Ethiopian Jews 
stopped their sit-down strike. 


The Ethiopian immigrants say 
they will intensify their protest acti- 
vities, but how they will do so is 
unclear. 


Some spoke on Sunday of moving 
the protest into the Chief Rabbinate 
building itself. 
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Hussein calls for direct talks under inte rnational auspices 


The following is the full text of 
arts of King . 


those parts of King Hussein’s 
in the UN General Assembly last 
Friday which dealt with the Middle 
East 

In the Middle East today, the 
tragic war between Iraq and Iran has 
entered its sixth year although the 
rationale behind the confrontation 
has all but disappeared .■ Internation- 
al attempts have failed to bring the 
war to a dose, or to persuade the 
Iranian leadership to heed the voice 
of reason and respond to Iraqis sin- 
cere and persistent call for peace, 
which would enable the two neigh- 
bours to Eve in peace, security and 
stability. 

My country, which stands for 
Iraq's right to defend itself, and by 
its cal J for the resolution of the 
conflict through peaceful means, 
urges the Iranian leadership to re- 
spond to the calls for peace and enter 
into negotiations with brotheriy 
Iraq, to put an end to this tragedy. 

Tire other flashpoint in tire Middle 
East is the Arab-lsraeli conflict, or 
the Palestinian problem. This is the 
fourth occasion I have had of addres- 
sing this august body on that issue. 
When I first spoke in 1960, 1 sought 
to draw attention to the dangers 
inherent in the continued indiffer- 
ence of the international community 
to the Pales tinians ' legitimate right 
to live in human dignity. Seven years 
later, in the wake of the 1967 war, 1 
warned that peace would not be 
achieved in the Middle East unless it 
was coupled with justice. In 1979, 1 
faulted the position taken by those 
who continued to deny recognition 
to the Palestinians as a people, like 
all others - a peoplethat had lived on 
a continuous basis in a distinctly 
'defined territory, namely Palestine, 
for several long centuries. Today, a 
quarter of a century after my first 
address, the denial of Palestinian 
rights - to self-determination, hu- 
man dignify, justice and freedom in 
their ancestral homeland — continues 
to constitute the core of the Palesti- 
nian problem and the essence of the 
Middle East dispute. The Arab 
states and the Palestinian people 
look to the United Nations to shoul- 
der its responsibilities in accordance 
with-its charter and the implementa- 
tion of the resolutions relevant to 
this problem. 

Id seeking recotnse to the United 
Nations, we are guided by two con- 
siderations. First, it was in the Un- 
ited Nations that the Palestinian 
issue was created, through the 
Palestinian partition plan. Second, 
from the beginning, die Palestinian 
issue has been inseparable from the 
United Nations, since each was in- 
fluenced by international attitudes 
prevailing at the time. They were 
both affected by changing spheres of 


influence and great-power rivalry, as 
well as by the demise of colonialism 
and the emergence of national 
movements in the developing coun- 
tries. 

No issue brought before the Un- 
ited Nations has riveted world atten- 
tion as acutely as the Palestinian 
issue. 

No issue has made as many de- 
mands on United Nations responsi- 
bilities or posed as much of a chal- 
lenge to its ability to live up to its 
declared aims, as the Palestinian 
issue. 

No issue has generated as many 
United Nations resolutions as the 
Palestinian issue. 

The fact is that the Palestinian 
issue and the United Nations are 
twins, born out of war, who 
emerged, grew aud suffered 
together. 

No one should assume that we are 
comfortable with this commonality 
of destiny. On the contrary, it is our 
hope that it will soon come to an end 
by arriving at a just, durable and 
comprehensive settlement of the 
Palestinian problem and related 
issues. This should be done in 
accordance with the United Nations 
charter and in the implementation of 
its resolutions, particularly the four 
that constitute the balanced founda- 
tion for any just and peaceful settle- 
ment. These are: Resolutions 181 of 
1947, which stipulated the partition 
of Palestine; Resolution 194 of 1948, 
pertaining to the solution of the 
problem of the Palestinian refugees; 
Security Council Resolution 242 of 
1967, which calls on Israel to with- 
draw from the occupied Arab terri- 
tories and reaffirms the right of ev- 
ery state to live in peace within 
secure and recognized boundaries; 
and Security Council Resolution 338 
of 1973 which calls for negotiations 
among the parties to the conflict. 

The succession of these and simi- 
lar resolutions, on one particular 
issue over a period of four decades, 
coinciding with five wars caused by 
it, quite simply highlights the com- 
plications created by certain mem- 
ber states in not conforming to the 
principles of the United Nations. 
Hence the problem has persisted as a 
serious threat to regional and global 
stability and security. 

Frankly, ladies and gentlemen, 
Jordan, as a member of both the 
community of Arab states and the 
United Nations, striving hard to pre- 
serve confidence in this organiza- 
tion, has suffered greatly from the 
failure to implement relevant resolu- 
tions concerning the Palestinian 
issue. 

My remarks are not intended to 
denigrate or “write off" the role of 
the United Nations* Rather,, my in-., 
tendon is- to- urge anontensification-. 
^ — au 


*No need to sleep in sucCot near border’ 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KIRYAT SHMONA. - The local 
chief rabbi, Zefania Drori, has ruled 
that due to the tense security situa- 
tion in the north, Jews living near the 
border are not obligated to actually 
live in a succa during the Succor 
holiday. 

It is sufficient, he said, to eat, 
study or otherwise spend time in the 


succa in order to fulfill the biblical 
injunction, but it is not necessary to 
sleep there. 

Drori was responding to queries 
raised by members of local synago- 
gues who were worried about sleep- 
ing outdoors at a time of occasional 
Katyusha attacks. 

There were no security incidents 
in the area over the holiday. 


Names of suspects in Haifa kOHngs revealed 


HAIFA (Itim). - The magistrate’s 
court here on Sunday authorized 
publication of the names of two men 
suspected of murdering a woman in 

August. 


They were named as Daoud Ibra- 
him Habib, 21, and Haddad Ibrahim 
Anisi, 20. Police say they murdered 


Pnina Boyar while robbing her 
apartment on August 9. 

The suspects were first arrested 
two weeks ago. They were brought 
to court Sunday to have their re- 
mands extended. Police said this was 
necessary because the investigation 
was branching out and more time 
was needed. 


Tel Aviv conference on David Ben-Gurion 


TEL AVIV (Itim). - A two-day 
conference on David Ben-Gurion’s 
leadership and place in modern Jew- 
ish history opens today at Beth Hate- 
futsoth, sponsored by the Education 
Ministry and the Shoraxhim associa- 
tion. 

The conference, which marks the 
99th anniversary of Ben-Gurion’s 
birth, will explore controversial 
events such as the Altalena affair, 
the disbanding of the Palmach, the 
Lavou Affair, die Sinai Campaign, 
and the German reparations. 

Speaking today will be Prof. Shlo- 
mo Avineri, Prof. Yisrael Kolat, 
Likud MK Dan Meridor, and Dr. 
Meir Pail. The speakers tomorrow 
will include Dr. Michael Bar-Zohar, 
Men Amit, and Prof. Yeshayahu 


Leibovitz, with a major address to be 
given by Education Minister Yitzhak 
Navon. Navon, who was Ben- 
Gurion’s political secretary, will 
speak on “Wars of Choice and No 
Choice." 


Police see drug dispute 
behind killing in capital 

A man from the a-Tnr neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, 50-year-oJd 
Musa Abu Sfitan, was found mur- 
dered in the Nnseibeh Building in 
East Jerusalem on Sunday morning. 

Police suspect that the killing was 
connected to a dispute over drugs. 

The body was taken to the Abu 
Kebir forensic institute for autopsy. 
(Itim) 
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■ of effort and a greater determination 
to realize its aims. As the late presi- 
dent Eisenhower noted shortly afteT 
the Suez war of 1956: 

“We are approaching a fateful 
moment when either we must recog- 
nize that the UN is unable to restore 
peace in this area, or the UN must 
renew with increased vigour its 
efforts to bring about Israeli with- 
drawal.. .If (the UN) does nothing, if 
it accepts the ignoring of its repeated 
resolutions calling for the withdraw- 
al of invading forces, then it will have 
admitted failure. That failure wfl] be 
a blow to the authority and influence 
of the UN in the world, and to the 
hopes which humanity placed in the 
UN as the means of achieving peace 
with justice." 

The United Nations is at a similar 
crossroads today. To my mind, the 
future standing of this organization 
will be decided on the basis of its 
success or fail ore in achieving peace 
in the world, particularly in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Just as the Palestinian issue and 
the United Nations have had a re- 
lated history during the past four 
decades, the Jordanian and Palesti- 
nian peoples have shared the closest 
ties for several centuries, manifested 
through history and destiny. 

Since the inception of the Palesti- 
nian problem at the end of the first 
World War, Jordan has been closely 
connected with it. It has been 
seriously affected by its vagaries, 
and has interacted vigorously with 
the people of Palestine. In 1947, the 
Palestine problem assumed an inter- 
national dimension, with the result 
that the United Nations took over 
the responsibility of dealing with the 
isspe. Since then, Jordan, because of 
its distinctive relationship with the 
Palestinian people, has cooperated 
with the United Nations and coor- 
dinated its efforts with it, along with 
its Arab and Muslim brethren, in the 
hope that this problem would find its 
way to a solution. During the past 40 
years, my country has pursued a 
constant policy of positive engage- 
ment with United Nations efforts, as 
long as they were geared towards a 
just peace, as stipulated in the char- 
ter. 

As is well known, in the wake of 
the 1967 war, I personally partici- 
pated in formulating Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 242. Our clear under- 
standing then was that a just and 
durable peace depended fully on 
Israeli withdrawal. Our conviction 
was strengthened as a result of our 
contacts with several of the states 
concerned, including the United 
States of America. It was further 
strengthened by the fact that the 
principle of withdrawal was in di visi- 
ble, and that aggrpssiqn should pot 
be-i-rewarded.. .When our. efforts 
.foiled, as had our attempts, to bring i 
■ abooTan acceptance by Israel ofr the 
principle of withdrawal in return for 
peace, this failure brought about the 
war of 1973, when the Security 
Council adopted Resolution 338 
leading to a cease-fire, and emph- 
asizing the need to implement the 
provisions of Resolution 242. Again , 
we supported the resolution and to 
that end, took part in the Geneva 
Peace Conference. 

Subsequently, the United Nations 
recognized the Palestine Liberation 
Organization as the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people, 
thus paving the way to participation 
by the Palestinian people, through 
its legitimate representative, in the 
peace process. As the foremost party 
to the conflict, the Palestinian peo- 
ple ought to be the foremost party to 
peace. 

In September 1982, during the 
summit at Fez, the Arabs reaffirmed 
their collective desire for peace 
through the adoption of an Arab 
peace plan, formulated with parti- 
cipation by the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and accepted by it. 
The Arab nation, through a seven- 
member committee, persisted in 
their efforts. The committee was 
entrusted with the task of explaining 
the plan to the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, in the 
hope that the peace process might be 
invigorated. IBs Majesty King Has- 
san II of Morocco headed the com- 
mittee during its visit to the United 
Nations headquarters and to 
Washington, while I led the visits to 
the other four capitals, who. indi- 
cated, along with various interna- 
tional circles, their satisfaction with 
the Arab move. Yet, the peace pro- 
cess remained dormant. 

On the basis of a number of realis- 
tic considerations, ft became evident 


to us that the peace efforts require a 
new approach which enables the 
participation of toe PLO in the peace 
process. In light of these considera- 
tions, we held consultations with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 
the sole legitimate representative of 
the Palestinian people, leading, on 
February 1 1 of this year, to an accord 
regulating joint political action by 
the Jordanian government and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 
The accord was to serve as a mechan- 
ism for the Arab peace plan and part 
of toe joint Arab effort forming one 
of its links. This accord calls for the 
implementation of United Nations 
resolutions relevant to the Palesti- 
nian question through an interna- 
tional conference with the participa- 
tion of toe five permanent members 
of toe Security Council, as well as the 
parties to the conflict. 

Following toe conclusion of the 
accord. Jordan and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization then pro- 
ceeded to make contact with a num- 
ber of great-power capitals for the 
purpose of intensifying the peace 
process. Because of the special rela- 
tionship between toe United Srates 
and Israel - toe party that has so far 
blocked the road to peace - Jordan 
made intensive representations to 
Washington in the hope that the 
United States would shoulder its 
responsibilties as a superpower with 
a stake in world peace, a record of 
human rights and a history of faith in 
freedom and in toe right of peoples 
to self-determination. It was hoped 
that toe United Nations would join 
hands with the many other countries 
who supported this initiative, and 
bring its influence, coupled with 
theirs, to bear on rallying toe will of 
the international community in 
order to achieve stability, peace and 
prosperity that would serve toe in- 
terests of all the nations of the region 
and beyond. 

We are prepared to negotiate, 
under appropriate auspices, with the 
government of Israel, promptly and 
directly, under the basic tenets of 
Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338. These negotiations must 
result in toe implementation of 
Security Council Resolution 242 and 
resolve all aspects of the Palestinian 
problem. 

It is Jordan's position that the 
appropriate auspices are an interna- 
tional conference hosted by the 
secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions, to which are invited the five 
permanent members of toe Security 
Council and all parties to the conflict 
for the purpose of establishing a 
comprehensive, just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. 

My country believes that the 
Palestinian issne and toe Middle 
East .crisis foil- squarely within the 
responsibility pf the United Nations, 
as-. welL as ; , those; ■. GQu$pies sfith a 
special interest in toe conflict. It thus 
regards any consultation on toe Mid- 
dle East situation between toe Un- 
ited States and the Soviet Union as 
both necessary and positive. Conse- 
quently, we look forward with great 
hope to toe forthcoming meeting 
between the two leaders, Ronald 
Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev, 
and we wish their meeting every 
success. 

The Arab faith. in peace is only 
equalled by our faith in right. Peace 
is one of our most sacred creeds. It is 
our greeting in prayer, also used by 
the denizens of heaven, as stated in 
the holy Koran. To us, peace is an 
attribute of God, and has toe con- 
notation of right, as both peace and 
right have a common referent. Since 
1967, in this spirit, toe Arabs pro- 
ceeded toward peace, without suc- 
cess, while Israel, because of its 
victory then, has allowed its bent for 
expansion to take precedence over 
the desire for peace. It proceeded to 
announce the annexation of Arab 
Jerusalem and toe Syrian Golan 
Heights, to expropriate over half the 
territory of the West Bank and to 
plant settlements in every part of toe 
occupied territories. Some leaders in 
the Israeli government publicly 
proclaimed their opposition to giv- 
ing up these territories, and adopted 
extremist policies geared towards 
realising their aggressive objectives 
and frustrating the peace effort. 

If Israel continues to swim against 
the current and places obstacles in 
the way of peace, or, if she succeeds 
in exercising a negative effect on toe 
United States or other countries, toe 
result wfl] be the collapse of any 
hope of achieving a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Middle East crisis. 
Together with any country, or coun- 


Do This Good Deed Now 

This is a m'rtzva that must not be overlooked. 


Construction was begun on a new synagogue but work was 
stopped for lack of budget The building has been standing 
desolate these several years, and we are looking for contributors 
to enable the resumption of construction. 

Credit for a mitzva goes to him who completes It 


Please forward contributions to Bank Le'umi, Diamond 
branch, Nctanya, account no. 3181 2/70. For inquiries, Tel. 
053-37312, 053-63140. 




tries, supporting hs-negative stance. 
Israel will have to bear the responsi- 
bility for lost opportunities as well as 
for the growth of extremism, whose 
consequences are not difficult to 
predict. 

The absence and suppression of 
justice can only open the wav for 
extremists to exploit such a condi- 
tion to perpetrate acts of violence 
against innocenrs. 1 hereby state Jor- 
dan's unwavering position of conde- 
mnation of terrorism, irrespective of 
its nature and source. In so doing, I 
am reaffirming the resolution taken 
by the Arab leaders at the summit 
held in Casablanca last month. We 
naturally reject the misleading 
attempts by those who equate terror- 
ism with movements of national li- 
beration and the right of peoples to 
resist occupation. 

As I have already noted, the Mid- 
dle East is beset by a ferocious war in 
the Gulf, which has entered its sixth 
year, as well as by the Palestinian 
issue, which lies at toe heart of the 
Arab-lsraeli conflict, now almost 
forty years old. The two conflicts 
have wreaked havoc on toe stability 
in toe region, draining its resources 
and threatening world peace. And 
both will continue as long as toe 
international will to apply checks on 
them remains fragile, or missing. 

The bleak situation in the Middle 
East is* in start contrast with the 
region's potential, given normal cir- 
cumstances. We need hardly be re- 
minded that this area, which is a 
crossroad between three continents, 
was the cradle of civilization which 
gave direction to man's future prog- 
ress. Or that it was the home of the 
great religions, of the world's holy 
books and illustrious prophets. Or 
that it was a congenial setting for the 
arts and sciences. Or that it was 
Islam which unified the peoples and 
the countries of the region under the 
banner of a single language, 
homogeneous character, and a mes- 
sage of love and inspiration for all 
mankind. 

It is time that peace prevailed in 
this important region, for the good 
of its own people and the rest of the 
world. Now is the time to work 
together for a brighter future 
marked by effort, constructive ac- 
tion and positive achievement. 

1 look forward to a day when the 
parties to toe conflict will till the soil, 
reap toe harvests, plant trees and 
enjoy the fruits of. their labour, in 
confidence and security. 1 also look 
forward to a time when all the chil- 
dren of Abraham can proceed to 
tfieir religious sites in the Holy Land 
in freedom and peace, guided by a 
spirit of amity, love and faith in one 
God. 

Much has been sad about toe holy 
a’fy of Jerusalem representing -an 
• insurmountable obstacle to peace. I 
say to you that Jerusalem is rather 
the key to peace, toe gate through 
which toe warm rays of peace will 
engulf all toe people of the entire 
region. Home of toe monotheistic 
religions. Jerusalem can be none 
other than a unifying force for the 
noblest of human aspirations - the 
desire for lasting peace. 

One of the prophets of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam was lost for 
forty years in the wilderness. It is my 
hope that after 40 years of uncertain- 
ty in the wilderness of fanaticism, 
hatred and conflict, there will 
emerge a future of promise, when 
Palestinian and Jew can live in peace 
on toelandof peace, where hope will 
replace fear, trust replace suspi- 
cion, where amity will edge out bit- 
terness, and understanding will pre- 
vail. 

A rare, historic opportunity now 
lies before the United Nations - an 
opportunity for a just and compre- 
hensive peace in the Middle East. 
This opportunity should not be mis- 
sed, as has been the case with many 
previous ones. Without your efforts 
and support, I am afraid that toe 
budding promise of peace will wither 
before it has had the chance to grow. 

Let us marshal our resources in 
toe cause of peace. 

Let us make our concern for the 
future the only constraint in our 
calculations. 
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WORLD NEWS 

German leftists riot 
after neo-Nazi meeting 
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FRANKFURT (AP). - Young lef- 
tists protesting a neo-Nazi party., 
meeting and the death of an .anti- 
Nazi demonstrator rampaged over- 
night in 15 West German rides, 
shattering windows, wrecking cars 
and looting shops, police said. 

More than 270 people were 
arrested and damage was estimated 
in millions of marks. 

The clashes turned Frankfurt's 
downtown into a battle zone, and 
police said they were bracing for two 
more nights of protest last night and 
tomorrow. Sunday night’s rampages 
followed the death the night before 
of a protester against a National 
Democratic Party meeting in Frank- 
furt. 

Berlin police said that a similar 
protest by 200 people against the 
extreme right-wing party resulted in 
20 arrests and caused extensive dam- 
age along the city's fashionable Kur- 
fuerstendamm shopping street. 

Interior Ministry spokesman 
Hans-Guenter Kowalski said in 
Bonn that the National Democratic 
Party has adopted some of the prin- 
ciples and goals of the Nazi Party led 
by Adolf Hitler. 

' Authorities said that in most of the 


cities protesters chanted slogans 
accusing the group of being a neo- 
Nazi organization. 

West German authorities said 
rampages by young leftist protesters 
occurred during the early morning 
hours in the cities of Erlangen, Stutt- 
gart. Goettingen, Cologne, 
Bielefeld, Muenster, Wuppertal, 
Duisburg, Hanover and Oldenburg. 

There were also demonstrations in 
the northern city of Hamburg, the 
Bavarian capital of Munich and the 
southern city of Freiburg. 

The most violent protests occur- 
red in the financial city of Frankfurt. 
A police spokesman said that the 
latest count showed 255 people had 
been arrested or taken into custody, 
and that most had already been 
released. 

Two people were kept in deten- 
tion under suspicion of setting fire to 
a Mercedes car agency in Frank- 
furt which caused DM2 million 
($750,000) damage. One person 
was in detention under suspicion of 
looting. 

Eight officers were slightly injured 
in Sunday's clashes. Tbe police 
spokesman had no figures on injured 
demonstrators. 


Punjab’s new state leader 
releases 224 Sikh detainees 


CHANDIGARH (Reuter). - The 
Punjab's Chief Minister, Surjit 
Singh Barnala. announced the lifting 
of special detention orders against 
224 Sikhs yesterday. 

Barnala, sworn in on Sunday as 
chief minister after the Akali Dal 
Party's landslide victory last 
Wednesday, told reporters deten- 
tion orders against 224 Sikhs under 
the National Security Act had been 
revoked. 

Barnala said one prominent de- 
tainee freed yesterday was Amarjit 
Kaur. leader* of the fundamentalist 
Sikh group Akhand Kirtni Jathna. 

Amarjit Kaur was detained in 
Amritsar last year along with Akali 
Dal leaders after troops fought a 
savage haad-to-hand battle against 
extremists in the Sikhs’ holiest 
shrine, the Golden Temple. 

Kaur was also a dose associate of 
Harchand Singh Longmowal. tbe 
Akali Dal chief killed by extremists 
last month. 

The detention orders against 
Manjtt Singh and Manninder Singh 
Sandhu. two leaders of tbe hardline 
All-India Sikh Students Federation 
(AISSF). had also been revoked, 
Barnala added. 

Punjab officials told Reuters that 
AISSF president Manjit Singh and 
Singh Sandhu, its general secretary, 
were still detained on other charges, 
including one of waging war against 
the Indian state. 

The AISSF, banned until April 



New Punjab chief Minister Sarjit 
Singh Barnala. (Reuter telephoto) 

this year, was one of the militant 
Sikh groups which called for a 
boycott of the September 25 elec- 
tions. 

Earlier yesterday, the new chief 
minister said he wonld prevent the 
frequent entry of police into the 
Golden Temple, stormed by troops 
last year taoust Sikh separatist guer- 
rillas. 

The Press -Trust of India quoted 
Surjit Singh Barnala as saying police 
entered the temple complex Sunday 
night to conduct a search. He said: 
“We will surely take steps to stop 
this.” 


Rebels kills Sri Lanka policeman 

COLOMBO (Reuter). - A force of 


al transformer and a culvert. 
Official sources said President 
mortars, rocker-propelled grenades Junius Jayewardene and Indian 
and small arms blasted a police sta- Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi would 
lion in Sri Lanka's northern province , bold ralks this month on the conflict 


150 Tamil separatist guerrillas firing 
cker- 


yesterday. killing one policeman and 
wounding another. 

A Defence Ministry spokesman 
said that security forces repulsed the 
raid, but a section of the building at 
Vavuniya was damaged. 

In other clashes, guerrillas fight- 
ing to establish a Tamil state in the 
North and East attacked an electric- 


between the island's majority 
Sinhalese and minority Tamils. 

TIGERS. - Tigers have killed 12 
people this year in Bangladesh's 
southwestern Sundarbans forest 
raising the toll over the past 10 years 
to 165, the Forest Department said 
in Dacca yesterday. 



A woman is surrounded by police before die was arrested after 
violence erupted for tbe second nigbt running in Brixton on Sunday. 

(Renter telephoto) 

Second nightof violence 
rocks London black district 


LONDON. - Gangs of youths 
burled stones and petrol bombs at 
police and raided shops Sunday in a 
second night of violence in London's 
largely black Brixton district. 

But police, who made 4S arrests, 
said the incidents were minor com- 
pared with wholesale rioting and 
looting which shook the run-down 
London suburb last Saturday night. 

“It was more a case of groups 
gathering and police moving them 
on. Most incidents arose from that," 
a spokeswoman said. 

By dawn Brixton was calm and 
police, who had sealed the area off, 
reopened roads in time for Monday 
morning rush "hour. Underground 
railway stations, dosed at the height 
of the unrest, reopened. 

But police patrolled in pairs and 
the area remained tense. 

The weekend violence, sparked 
by the accidental shooting and 
wounding by police of an innocent 
black woman at her home, followed 
riots in Britain's second dty of Birm- 
ingham earlier this month. 


Brixton was also a flashpoint when 
violence rocked tbe run-down dis- 
tricts of some 20 British towns and 
cities in 1981. 

Police made around 200 arrests at 
the weekend and said 53 people had 
been hurt. They said two white 
women were raped but refused to 
. confirm a newspaper report that one 
was tbe daughter of a .member of 
Parliament. 

In a separate development, dele- 
gates of Britain’s main opposition 
Labour Party,, meeting yesterday in 
Bournemouth, rejected demands 
from black radicals for separate' 
black sections. 

It was the second successive year 
that the Labour Party, which attracts 
some 70 per cent of the vote of 
Britain's 2-miilion-strong black and 
Asian minority, has rejected sepa- 
rate ethnic sections. 

There are currently no black or 
Asian members in Britain’s 650-seat 
House of Commons, although 
dozens of blacks sit on local councils. 
iReuter, AP). 


Independence bloc upbeat 
after New Caledonia vote 


NOUMEA, New Caledonia (AP). - 
Native Melanesians seeking inde- 
pendence from France won elections 
in*three of the four regions, but a 
majority of New Caledonia’s inhabi- 
tants want it to remain a French 
territory. The French Government 
favours independence. 

An umbrella group of four politic- 
al parties made up of native Melane- 
sians, or Kanaks, won control on 
Sunday over all the territory except 
the capital of Noumea, a European 
stronghold where more than half the 
population lives. 

“There can be no more doubt 
about the people's wish for inde- 
pendence," said a jubilant Jean- 


Marie Tjibaou, a former Catholic 
priest who heads tbe Kanak Socialist 
National Liberation Front. 

The anti-independence groups 
won about 61 per cent of the popular 
vote or 29 seats in the overall territo- 
rial-congress, which controls the 
purse strings for the island, with 
■nearly35 percent for the Melanesian 
groups or 17 seats. 

The election was a victory for 
France’s Socialist government, 
which carved up the electoral re- 
gions to ensure Kanaks won control 
in at least two regions so as to give 
them administrative experience 
prior to independence. 


Replica Viking ship arrives in Istanbul 


ISTANBUL (Reuter). - A replica of 
a sailboat used by 11th century Vik- 
ing traders arrived here Sunday 
night after a two-year journey from 
the Swedish Baltic island of Got- 
land. 

Swedish archeologist Erik Nylen 
launched the voyage to retrace the 
route taken by Vikings trading with 
Constantinople, then capital of the 
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Ottoman Empire, bringing furs and 
amber and taking away jewelry and 
other wares. 

The, vessel, Krampmacken, left* 
Sweden two years ago but travelled 
only in summer, using canals and 
rivers and sometimes being hauled 
overland. 

Nylen, who built the Vessel by 
copying tbe design from 11th century 
engravings, was not among the crew 
of nine, mostly from Gotland. He 
travelled instead by car. 


NEIANYA’S LARGEST FURNITURE EXHIBITION 

Lounge Dining Room Suites • Salon Wall-Fixtures • Bedroom Suites 
aaa/ 2 FULL FLOORS — 1,000 sq.m. 

/O REDUCT,ON FOR CASH ON ALL STOCK. PLUS 15% FOR NEW IMMIGRANTS. 

White furniture, curtaining, kitchen furniture, garden furniture, dinettes, children's and youth 
furniture, wardrobes (fitted and free standing), sideboards, beds (box spring mattresses) also 
handmade. Redining TV armchairs, nests of tables, office furniture, bamboo furniture and other 
access o ries including lampshades. 


lit Furniture Ltd. 11 Wkar Ha’atanaiit, Netanya, TeL 053 32925. 


Salvador rightists 
get new party leader 

SAN SALVADOR (AP). - Robert 
D'Aubuisson, the president of El 
Salvador's most conservative politic- 
al party, stepped down on Sunday 
and was replaced by a low-profile 
coffee-grower, Ricardo Alvarenga 
VaJdivisio. 

D’Aubuisson, 40, a former army 
major who has been linked with 
death squad activities in recent 
years, had led the arch-conservative 
National Republican Alliance, or 
Arena, since its inception four years 
ago. 


1 Knun St. Netanya 
T«L 053-37114 
Bwpw 053-44615-5361 
bi Jonisatam call Uri, 
Intwrmkxurl Ltd. 
02-223792.248688.242287. 


EDDIE FREUDMANN OF 

ADIV TOURS LTD. 

SPAIN, GIBRALTER AND TANGIER 

A fascinating tour combining Jewish and Spanish places of historical interest FULLY 
ESCORTED. Depart: October 21, 1985. 15 days, $1,499 half board. Kosher, upon request 
Inclusive of ail tours and entrance fees. 

LONDON: FIRST LONDON THEATRE TOUR 

Of the season. 4 shows, 3 tours, stay at Ml Royal Hotel. Personally escorted by EDDIE. 
Depart: October 15, 8 days only, $729 B/B. Next tour November 3, 9 days, 5 shows. $659. 


Irish ex-PM rescued 
after his yacht sinks 

DUBLIN (AP). - Former Irish 
prime minister Charles Haughey was 
rescued from a life raft Sunday after 
his yacht sank off the southern shore 
of Ireland, authorities said. 

Haughev, 60, was shaken bur un- 
hurt, said a spokesman for the 
Marine Rescue Coordination Cen- 
tre. The other four people on the 
yacht, including one of Haughey’s 
three sons, also were uninjured, he 
said. 


Iraq repels Iranian attack, 
again batters Kharg Island 


BAGHDAD (AP). - Iran said its 
ground forces yesterday repulsed a 
limited Iranian attack in the north- 
east sector of the Golf warfront and 
its warplanes struck Iran's Kharg 
island oil terminal for the seventh 
consecutive day. 

It also announced the start of a 
new Iraqi oil export outlet that feeds 
crude from the nation’s southern 
oilfields through Saudi Arabia to the 
Red Sea. 

The Iranians, according to an Ira- 
qi military spokesman, deployed a 
brigade of troops in an attack against 
“our forward positions in the area of 
operations of the .Fifth Army 
Corps." This unit is stationed in the 
mountainous comer of the northern 
Kurdistan region, where the Tur- 
kish. Iraqi and Iranian borders meet. 

The Ir anian advance was "totally 
crushed at 6:25 a.m. . two hours after 
it was launched," said the Iraqi 
spokesman. 

He added that the Iraqi jet fighters 
which again raided Kharg Island also 
attacked an unidentified oil tanker 
□ear the Iranian coast. 

On Sunday Iraq said its air de- 
fences downed one of two Iranian jet 
fighters that tried to penetrate Basra 
province in the southern , sector of 
the warfront. The second plane was 
said to have fled. 

Iran acknowledged it lost a jet, 
with the pilot and co-pilot bailing out 


over Iraq. But it did not comment on 
die reported raid on Kharg Island. 
Neither side allows western journal- 
ists near the warfront, and their 
often-conflicting claims can not be 
independently verified. 

Yesterday's raid on Kharg was the 
17th since mid-August, when Iraq 
pledged to cutoff Iran's oil exports 
and force it to negotiate an end to the 
five-year old war. 

The latest raid, the spokesman 
said, was meant “to keep the Kharg 
rubble blazing." Gulf shipping ex- 
ecutives say that thd terminal, which 
handles about 90 per cent of Iran’s 
exports, has been seriously damaged 
in tbe raids. 

In Nicosia, an authoritative oil 
publication yesterday said that Iraq's 
persistent attacks on the Kharg ter- 
minal are posing “an imminent — if 
temporary - threat to world oil sup- 
plies." 

It is “certain beyond doubt that oil 
exports from Kharg have been at 
least temporarily baited while the 
entire terminal is closed for repairs." 
said the Middle East Economic Sur- 
vey, known as Mees. 

The journal said that with the loss 
of its main source of oil-exports Iran 
“will inevitably be driven to retaliate 
by attempting to disrupt oil exports 
from other Gulf states, such as 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, as well as 
other sea-borne trade to and from 
those countries." 


200 hurt as bullring stands 
collapse in northern Mexico 


TECATEX, Mexico (AP). -Twelve 
days .after two . devastating earth- 
quakes, Mexico nearly suffered a 
new catastrophe Sunday when a 
crowded grandstand at a bulbing 
collapsed. Some 200 people were 
hurt, but most of tbe injuries were 
minor. 

The collapse occurred as die day's - 
second bull was being led into the 
arena, a witness said. 

At least 50 people suffered in- - 
juries of undetermined severity, in- 
cluding 15 to 20 with broken bones, 
said Luis Villa Vicencio, the fire 
chief of this dty in northwest Mexico 
near tbe U.S. border. Another 100 
to ISO people suffered minor cuts 
and bruises, he said. 

Villa said one part of the grand- 
stand circling the ring crumpled, but 
the witness, David Mcnew, said the 


entire grandstand fell. No cause was 
given for the collapse. 

Meanwhile, rescue efforts follow- 
ing the earthquake appeared to be 
winding down yesterday as hopes 
faded for pulling more survivors 
from the nibble. - 

President Miguel- de la Madrid, 
though, issued a statement late Sun- 
day .calling on rescuers to continue 
their search for victims who might 
still be alive, trapped under col- 
lapsed buildings. 

A government commission said at 
least 400,000 people are homeless 
and 18.000 injured. Tbe Health De- 
partment said last week it does not 
expect deaths to pass 5,000. U.S. 
Ambassador John Gavin said last 
Wednesday lie still believed the fi- 
gure could reach 10,000. 



Spanish novice bullfighter Jose Aitojo known as “Joselito” finds 
himself off balance after pinnging his sword into the bull who rears np 
in a last effort against his opponent in Madrid on Sunday night. 

(Reuter telephoto) 

Arms stolen from U.S. army bases 


NEW YORK (Reuter). - Advanced 
weapons worth tens of millions of 
dollars are being stolen from U.S. 
military bases and are showing up on 
the black market. The New York 
Times reported Sunday. 

The Times said the stolen weapons 
include land mines, plastic explo- 
sives. missiles, bazookas, grenade 
launchers and artillery. 

The newspaper said the weapons 
often become available for. sale to 
hostile governments or terrorists, 
thus contributing to the very prob- 
lem of terrorism that the U.S. gov- 
ernment is trying ro fight. 

The Times said its report was 
based on information from members 
of Congress and officials of the De- 
fence Department and other federal 
agencies. 

The military sorts and stores so 


much weaponry that the Defence 
Department loses or misplaces more 
than $1 billion of it each year, the 
newspaper said. The Pentagon's 
stockpile of weapons, equipment 
and spare parts is valued at more 
than S80b. 



Pierre-Marc Johnson waves to 
crowd, with his wife, after he won 
the Parti Quebecois leadership 
race on Sunday in Montreal. 

(Reuter telephoto) 

Levesque out 
as Quebec 
party leader 

MONTREAL (AP). - The Parti 
Quebecois on Sunday chose Pierre- 
Marc Johnson to replace Rene 
Levesque as premier of Quebec. 
sealing the party's shift away from 
the quest for independence for the 
province. 

Johnson, justice minister in the 
Parti Quebecois government, got 58 
per cent of the vote and trounced 
five opponents in the party-wide 
election for party chief in Quebec. 

Levesque, who founded the party 
in 1969, resigned his seat in the 
legislature and was expected to turn 
over the government to Johnson 
tomorrow or Thursday. 

All 160,000 registered party mem- 
bers were eligible to vote. The poll- 
ing was a departure from the usual 
Canadian practice of holding con- 
ventions with elected delegates to 
choose political leaders. 

Game teaches 
children to 
shun strangers 

NEWPORT, Wales (AP). - Chil- 
dren in South Wales are being given 
a board game based on chutes and 
ladders which will alert them to the 
danger of sex attack. 

The game was devised by the 
t areas .crime prevention officer, In- 
spector’ John Stafford, as part of the 
‘fQ^pe'is.*, Never Go. .With Strangers" 
campaign. 

The campaign has been stepped 
up following a rash of child murders 
in Britain this year. 

Players move up the ladders on 
die board if they land on squares 
containing sound advice (ike “Did 
Not Take Sweets From Stranger." 
and slide down the chutes from 
squares saying S things like “Left 
Friends and Played Alone." 


U.S. newsman with 
Afghan rebels killed 

ISLAMABAD. - An Afghan rebel 
group said a U.S. journalist travell- 
ing with its men was killed in a rocket 
attack in southern Afghanistan last 
week. 

A letter from the Afghans accom- 
panying the journalist announced his 
death and burial east of Kandahar 
but did not name him, according to 
the Quetta office of the Hezb-i-lslam 
guerrilla group. 

One of the other three Americans 
in the group - another journalist and 
two doctors - was injured it said, 
again without naming him. They are 
still in Kandahar province. 

Kurds kill five Turkish 
soldiers in ambush 

ANKARA (Reuter). — Five Turkish 
army privates were killed by Kurdish 
guerrillas in an ambush in the east of 
the country last Wednesday, a milit- 
ary statement said on Sunday. 

It said a second lieutenant was 
wounded in the same night attack 
near the town of Lice. The guerrillas 
escaped. 
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MINISTRY OF TOURISM 

Jerusalem Region. 


JERUSALEM MUNICIPALITY 

Department of Toozism 


FREESUCCOT 
WALKING TOURS 

You are cordially invited to participatein a free walking 
tour in the Old City, during the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Succot). 

October 1-6, at 10.00 ajoo. (English) and 10.30 (Hebrew). 
The tour, which includes the Jewish Quarter, the Cardo, 
the Israelite Tower, and the .Nea, starts with a short 
seminar. 

Details at the Tourist Xnfbnnatian'Officefr at 24. King George 
Avenue and at the Jaffa Gate, Old dty. 
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RICHARD VON Weizsaecker 
seems to have been tailor-made for 

QKJOO. 

Fifteen months after assuming the 
presidency of West Germany, hlha* 
turned the office, which under the 
constitution lacks executive power 
into an important tool of West Ger- 
man politics. 

Von Weizsaecker's prestige 
reached a peak May 8 when, during a 
speech before the German Bundes- 
tag he bluntly reminded his country- 
men of their moral responsibilities 
after the Nazi era. 

Von Weizsaecker's clearly- 
worded speech came after much 
maneuvering by other German 
politicians who tried to make the 
40th anniversary of the capitulation 
of Nazi Germany a4 painless as 
possible for the Federal Republic’s 
citizens. 

The president has given the Ger- 
mans much material for thought ab- 
out their history and nourished no 
illusions that Germany's present and 
future can be separated from its past. 
His intellectual honesty and moral 

integrity have won him high esteem 
from the. public; 70 per cent of West 
Germans approved of their head of 
state in a poll conducted one year 
after von Weizsaecker took office. 

If -non Weizsaecker suits his post 
werf. it is only because it took a long 
time to stitcb together the pieces. In 
the process, von Weizsaecker had to 
cast off his family's reputation for 
being staunchly conservative and 
nationalist, his father's intimate in- 
volvement in the foreign policy of 
Hitler^ reich, and his own hitch as 
an officer in the Wehrmacht , as the 
army was known at the time. 

HE WAS" BORN in 1920 into an 
influential, well-known Protestant 
family in South Germany. His 
grandfather, Carl Weizsaecker, had 
been the prime minister of the state 
of Wuentemberg and a conserva- 
tive politician who opposed efforts 
to. introduce more democracy into 
political life. 

Carl Weizsaecker’s views were re- 
flected in bis son, Ernst Weizsaeck- 
er. (The Weizsaeckers were made 
barons in 1916, allowing them to add 
the nobleman's prefix “von” to their 
family name.) 

The views of the two elder Weiz- 
saeckers were, in fact, representa- 
tive of a whole line of German 
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President Richard von Weizsaecker, who is scheduled to start an nffinal visit to Israel next week 
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political thought winch envisaged a 
strong Germany, ruled by a power- 
ful government and competent ex- 
perts who acted according to what 
they thought best for their country, 
without caring much for democracy. 

After World War 1, Ernst voq 
Weizsaecker embarked upon a di- 
plomatic career, which he continued 
after the Nazis' rise to poweT in 1933 
(“in order to prevent the Nazis from 
taking over the Foreign Minstiy”). 
The new regime was not all sin in von 
Weizsaecker’s eyes; he, too, 
favoured the unification of all Ger- 
mans in a “great reich" and did not 
mourn the destroyed democracy of 
Weimar. He did not favour a war of 
aggression, but did favour arm- 
. twisting and pressures on weaker 
states. 

In 1938, Ernst von Weizsaecker, 
then deputy foreign minister, was 
one of the architects pf the Munich 
agreement which dismembered 
Czechoslovakia. He held that office, 
with the title secretary of state, until 
1943 when he became the German 
ambassador to the Vatican. 

While at the Vatican, he had 
knowledge of mass-shootings of 
Jews in the Soviet Union by the 
German Einsatzgntppen , as well as 
of deportations of French Jews to 
Auschwitz. 

After the war, von Weizsaecker 
claimed that he had not known of the 
gas chambers. Allied judges at 
Nuremberg did not believe him, and 
sentenced him to five years in prison. 
He was released in 1951 and died 
soon after. 

HIS SON, RICHARD, being a di- 
plomat’s child, spent much of his 
youth abroad . The early contact with 
other countries helps explain his 
ability to understand the often un- 
easy feelings of many foreigners ab- 
out Germany today. 

On the other hand, the strict Ger- 
man upbringing, too, is still discerni- 
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Von Weizsaecker (centre) tours the Old City of Jerusalem with Mayor Teddy Kollek during a visit in 1982. 


ble in Richard von Weizsaecker, 
who hates tardiness as much as he 
loathes disorder in his office. 

Shortly before World War II, the. 
young Richard joined the Ninth In- 
fantry Regiment in Potsdam -one of 
the most elite and aristocratic units 
in the German army. Many of its 
officers opposed Hitler; nine out of 19 
German officers executed after the 
abortive attempt on Hitler’s life in 
1944 belonged to the Ninth Regim- 
ent. Still, the unit took part in heavy 


fighting against the Red Army dur- 
ing the war. 

Von Weizsaecker rapidly rose to 
the rank of second-in-command in 
the regiment. After the war, the 
young captain studied law at the 
University of Goettingen. 

He interrupted his studies for a 
year and a half, however, to become 
an assistant defence lawyer at his 
father's Nuremberg trial. There he 
had ample opportunity to study the 
evidence on the Holocaust and other 


crimes of the regime which his father 
had served. 

Upon completing his university 
studies, von Weizsaecker held a 
number of managerial positions in 
West Germany’s booming post-war 
economy. He also was active in the 
Protestant Church and in the Christ- 
ian Democratic Party. 

In 1981 he was elected mayor of 
West Berlin and remained in that 
office until becoming president last 
year. 


IN POLITICAL life, von Weiz- 
saecker attained a reputation of his 
own; open minded, tolerant of dis- 
senting views while holding to his 
own, bat also highly intellectual, 
aristocratic and somewhat aloof. 

The image of a man of letters 
indulging in politics, rather than an 
apparatchik , was furthered by his 
family: older brother Carl- Friedrich 
von Weizsaecker is a noted physicist 
and philosopher, and Richard's un- 
de Viktor was a pioneer in the field 
of psychosomatic medicine. As pres- 
ident, von Weizsaecker contrasts 
sharply with the down-to-earth, 
heavyweight chancellor Helmut 
Kohl. 

Von Weizsaecker has pitted him- 
self against the right wing of his own 
party on the issue of Germany’s Nazi 
past. He has come out in favour of 
recognizing Poland's western bor- 
der, which is still disputed by Ger- 
mans who insist that the German 
reich goes on existing as a legal entity 
in its 1937 borders - a view shared by 
Helmut Kohl among others. 

Von Weizsaecker is aware that 
Germany’s neighbours do not cher- 
ish the prospect of German reuni- 
fication. He also knows that there is 
no escape from the past. In his May 8 
3 speech, he told the nation: “We 
“■must not separate May 8. 1945 (Ger- 
man capitulation), from January 30, 
1933 (the Nazis' rise to power).'' 

While a majority of Germans dis- 
like being reminded of the Holo- 
caust, von Weizsaecker said “at the 
beginning of the tyranny there had 
been Hitler’s abyss-deep hatred to- 
ward our Jewish fellow human 
beings. The genocide against the 
Jews is without precedence in his- 
tory. Whoever opened his ears 2nd 
eyes, readied out for information 
could not but notice that the de- 
portation trains were rolling. In real- 
ity, however, the crimes were 
accompanied by the attempt of many 
- too many - to ignore what was 
happening," he said. 


“As human beings we seek recon- 
ciliation. Precisely for this reason we 
must understand that reconciliation 
is not feasible without remembr- 
ance. The experience of million-fold 
murder is a part of the soul of every 
Jew in the world, not just because 
man cannot forget such horror. 
Rather, remembrance is a part of the 
Jewish faith," von Weizsaecker said. 

ON THE 39TH anniverasary of the 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising, in 1982. 
the then-mayor of West Berlin said: 
‘The uprising in the Warsaw Ghetto 
lives on today in Israel. This bolds 
true, too. of the danger facing Israel 
and the Middle East today. . 

“We Europeans should show res- 
traint when it comes to grand Euro- 
pean declarations. Venice-style, 
which are created without the parti- 
cipation of those concerned. Rather, 
we should go right there, collect in- 
formation and put any advice we 
have to the test by seeking the reac- 
tions of those concerned." von 
Weizsaecker said. 

The president's visit to Israel in 
October is to be the first by a Ger- 
man president, but von Weizsaeck- 
er's fourth. He maintains personal 
links with Jerusalem Mayor Teddy 
Kollek and held David Ben-Gurion 
in high esteem. After Ben-Gurion's 
death, von Weizsaecker represented 
the Christian Democratic Bundestag 
faction at the funeral. 

Von Weizsaecker's son, Fritz, has 
spent a few months at the Weizmann 
Institute of Science and has worked 
on a kibbutz, as did von Weizsaeck- 
er's daughter, Marianne Beatrice. 

The president has expressed “joy" 
at his forthcoming visit to Israel, but 
in fact it wQl be one of his toughest 
political tasks. He will, so it seems, 
remain true to his personality. No 
dramatic gestures are believed to be 
planned. As for as policy is con- 
cerned, the German president must 
not deviate from his government's 
foreign policy line. Von Weizsaeck- 
er will have to convey his message to 
the Jewish state in his own quiet, 
personal manner. He is known to 
have been working on his main 
speech at least since July. 

“He has a lot of sympathy for 
Israel and the Jews," says a Weiz- 
saecker watcher is Bonn. “It is not 
just intellect. If you know him, you 
also know that he does have his 
passions, too, deep beneath.” 


^ FEAR OF AIDS is spreading faster 
than the disease itself as headlines in 
a hundred languages warn of a new 
Black Death and officials try to cope 
with an illness for which there is no 
cure. 

The spread of Aids (acquired im- 
mune deficiency syndrome) came 
into (he international limelight fol- 
lowing the revelation that fihu.star ' 
Rock Hudson was suffering from the 
disease. 

A Reuter survey of world capitals 
finds wide disparity in how nations 
are coping, with some countries, 
such as China, taking precautionary 
measures such as banning blood im- 
ports. while others refuse to admit 
the disease exists. 

£ Reasons for shunning discussion 
range from ideology in Iran' and the 
Soviet Union, to fear of harming the 
tourist trade in Kenya. 

Nowhere is fear more rampant 
than in the U.S., which has most of 
the world’s 14.0QP known cases. Ex- 
pressions of that fear are reported 
daily: 

Children with Aids are barred 
from classes in several states; in 
Connecticut, officials donned rub- 
ber gloves to escort a murdersuspect 
to court, and 14 jurors asked to be 
excused from hearing the case; New 
York's health commissioner sug- 
gested drug addicts be issued with 
^ sterile hypodermic needles. 

Health workers talk of panic iso- 
lating victims and breaking up fami- 
lies, creating fears not only in the 
high-risk groups - gay men and in- 
travenous drug users. 

Medical experts call Aids the 
Black Death of the 20th century, but 
there are differences. The bubonic 
plague killed only 40 per cent of its 


‘Aids fever’- epidemic of fear 


.... -By ARTHUR SPJEGELMAN/New York 


victims in Europe. Aids claims 100 
per cent. 

“IT IS ALREADY as serious and 
devastating a scourge as I can name 
in memory,” says Dr. Anthony 
Fauci, head of the U.S. National 
Institute of Allergy and Infections 
Diseases. 

“It is the most serious epidemic of 
the 20th century," says Dr. Leonard 
Calabrese of the Cleveland Clinic in 
Ohio. 

Heterosexuals, who account for 
only one per cent of Aids victims in 
the U.S. talk of changing their life- 
styles to avoid contact with homosex- 
ual men, who make up 73 per cent of 
all U.S. cases. 

Statistics fuel the fear. Aids has 
become the biggest single killer of 
unmarried men between 25 and 44 in 
San Francisco and New York Gty. 
Murder takes second place. . 

In San Francisco, often called the 
“Gay capital of the U.S.," a survey 
of 500 homosexual and bisexual men 
found that fear of the disease had 
changed their sex lives. 

They said their number of sexual 
contacts had fallen to 1.2 a month 
and only one in five said he had had 
sexual contact with a man other than 
his primary sexual partner in the past 
30 days. 

Three of New York City's 12 gay 


bathhouses have shut due to lack of 
business. 

Aids, which renders the body’s 
immune system powerless to fight 
infections, is transmitted primarily 
through sexual contact when semen 
containing the virus enters the 
bloodstream. 

The ailment may then take two to 
six years to develop. 

ALTHOUGH THE disease in the 
U.S. and Europe hits mostly 
homosexuals, most of the victims in 
Central Africa, believed to be the 
origin of the disease and where it is 
rampant, are heterosexuals. 

Scientists theorize that the disease 
began in monkeys and -spread to 
humans through bites or consump- 
tion of monkey meat. 

Americans even take their fear 
abroad - as confused Swiss waiters in 
the resort of Gruyeres reported re- 
cently. A group of 25 American 
tourists refused to eat their soup 
from a communal bowl as is the 
Alpine custom and demanded sepa- 
rate bowls. 

In France, doctors say they have 
isolated a new disease called “Aids 
psychosis.” 

■Worried officials in Sweden, 
which has 27 reported Aids cases 
compared to more than 12,000 in the 
U.S., distributed a brochure this 


summer to overseas-bound tourists. 
It carried a simple warning: “Never 
love a stranger.” 

U.S. researcher Robert Gallo, a 
discoverer of Aids, says the disease 
is not only rampant in Zaire, but 
treated as a joke. 

Zaireans openly shrug off the 
threat with joking remarks, calling it 
Sida in French, standing for syn- 
drome imagimdre pour dicourager 
les amoureux (imaginary syndrome 
for discouraging lovers). Nightclubs 
are known as “sidagognes”. 

Zaire is unable to produce figures 
on the number of cases there. 

The Kenyan government does not 
officially recognize the existence of 
Aids, despite frequently expressed 
fears among Kenyans. According to 
observers, it is a very unpopular 
subject in a country that depends 
heavily on tourism. 

AIDS IS, however, officially recog- 
nized in Tanzania and Uganda, 
where concerns about tourism are 
not acute. 

Newspapers in Uganda report 
hundreds of Aids deaths in the past 
five years and the largely supersti- 
tious rural folk believe Aids is witch- 
craft. Neighbours of one 31-year-old 
victim think he is being punished for 
robberies and murders he co mmi t- 
ted while serving in the army. 


In the Soviet Union, the disease is 
almost ignored by the press and most 
■people are unaware it exists. A July 
21 article in the newspaper, Moscow 
Truth, reported the disease had 

spread to all continents, but made no 
mention of Soviet cases. 

The article also said that research 
was being conducted in the Soviet 
Union and Gallo says he has re- 
ceived frequent requests for Aids 
samples from Soviet research facili- 
ties. 

In China, doctors admit the dis- 
ease is certain to gain a foothold, 
although so for, the only known case 
is that of an Argentine tourist who 
contracted Aids in the U.S. 

To help check the entry of the 
kille r disease, China has banned im- 
ports of nearly all blood products. 
Strict health checks have also been 
imposed on foreigners resident in 
China for more than a year and on 
Chinese who have travelled abroad. 

Brazil, with 415 reported cases, 
has the largest number of Aids vic- 
tims of any country in Latin Amer- 
ica, but its Health Ministry recently 
rejected calls for mandatory testing 
of blood donations for the Aids 
virus, saying that existing tests are 
not accurate enough. 

While government officials insist 
. there is no epidemic, the B razilian 
public has shown evidence of panic. 


with women taking nail clippers to 
hairdressers rather than risking ones 
used by others. 

- Doctors in West Germany think 
there could be 150 virus earners for 
every known case - 250 at present - 
and that the number of victims will 
double each year. 

And in East Germany, although 
there have been no known cases, a 
committee has been set up to moni- 
tor Aids. . 

East Berlin has several gay bars 
operating freely and West Berlin 
homosexuals often make day trips. 
West Berlin officials say they fear 
their city could have an Aids prob- 
lem on the same scale as New York 
and San Francisco in a matter of 


The Egyptian government is con- 
‘ sidering testing the blood of all arriv- 
als from the U.S. and other countries 
and also considering telling its 
embassies to issue visas only to those 
with certificates proving they do not 
have the disease. 

While homosexuality is common 
throughout the Middle East, news- 
papers in Iran have called Aids a 
disease symbolic of the corrupt and 
decadent West 

Three cases of Aids have been 
reported in Hongkong, causing offi- 
cials to start a telephone hotline to 
give Aids information. 

Doctors say Aids will spread 
rapidly in Hong Kong since 
homosexual acts are punishable by 
life imprisonment and most such 
activity is furtive, thus encouraging 
the sort of anonymous sexual contact 
that spreads the disease. 

Fears have increased in Australia 
since three Sydney women de- 
veloped Aids .antibodies through 
artificial insemination. Now, all 
blood, sperm and organ donors must 
sign declarations that they are not in 
the high-risk group. 

(Renter Newsservice) 



A beautiful succa, In the 
* heart of Jerusalem 


* S ec ond-day sp ecial 
— please book 

★ Soups ★ Pot Pies * Blirrtzes * Salads 
Variety of fish ★ Cheese Platters * Wines 

★ Homemade Rolls * delicious desserts 

Sun. - Thus. noon-midnigfrt, after Shabbat 


sr* 6. 


■at 1 ®* 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

v.no No Secrets 9.30 Sdg’s Csue (part 1) 
ItUOU Physical Fitness 15.00 Rebov Sum- 
sum 15.30 Rainbow 15.50 Pretty Butterfly 
16.15 The Secret of Ids (pan 9) 16.40 The 
Zionist Caravan 17.00 A New Evening - 
live magazine 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 The Lucky Blue Bead - drama by 
NaiMni VkhmKer 

ARABIC LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 New* roundup " 

(8.32 Youth Magazine 

Id. m Land of the Dragon: Mountain of the 
Godcss 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

2U.IX) with a news roundup 

20.02 A; v nu Being Served? - BBC 

corned' . : (be Junior 

2030 WMer Edge; Pan I'd a 2-part 

nature film; Unseen World 

21 .00 Mahal newsreel 

21.40 Second look - news, commentary 
and background 

22.20 The Comedians. Story of a Yiddish 
theatre's production of Shrtrt Kmd Land 
23.5(1 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

16.30 Cartoons 17.00 French Hoar J83Q 
Nm in Hebrew 19.00 News in Arabic 

19.30 Kate and Altie 20.10 To be 
announced 21.00 News in English 21.20 
FDm 

HUDDLE EAST TV (from TA. north): 

12.00 Animal* . Animk Animab 1230 
Another Lite 13.00 700 Chib 13.30 Stupe- 
Up 14.00 Afternoon Movie 15 JO Fantastic 
Four 16.00 Inspector Gadget 16-30 Flying 
House 17.00 Batilettor Gatoctka IS. 00 
News 11.00 Riptide 20.00 Aruwhw Life 

20.30 Sintoq A Simon 21 JO Ainvolf 21.56 
TOO Club 22.26 News Update 


ON THE AIR 


Vote* of Monk 


* 6-02 Manta Melodlca. 

7.07 SibeUns: - KylliUd, Op.41 (Glen 


Gould); Sibelius: Vote Trine 

7.30 Verdi: Ballet Music from Aida 
(Ormandy): Rossini-Respighi: La Bouti- 
<jue fa masque (London. Amecmet); Sibe- 
lius: Violin Concerto (David Oistrakb); 
Brahms: Symphony No.3 (Ptulhannonia. 
GiulinQ 

9.30 Telemann: Concerto for Four; 
Haydn: Symphony No.103 (London, Lep- 
pardU Mendelssohn; Violin Concerto in D 

(Menuhin); Tchaikovsky: String 
Quartet, Op.ll (Borodin); Shostakovich; 
Symphony No.1 (Omundy) 

12.05 Telemann: Quartet; Haydn: 12 link: 
Divertuaenti for 2 Baritones and Cello; 
Canndo Bernaoia: Changing Superim- 
positions for Oarinel 

13.00 D. Scarlatti: Concerto Grosso 
No.Il: Mozart: Symphonic Coocertante, 
X3M; Mendelssohn: Trio, Op.49; Schu- 
mann: K i nd erszc nca. Op. 15 (Bieodel); 
Tchaikovsky. Ballet Suite faun Swan Lake 

15.05 Towards the Inclusion of Compact 
Discs in onx Programmes 

16.00 Brahms: Haydn Variations. (New 

York. Mehta); Schumann: Konzerstncek 
for 4 Homs, Op.S6; Ben- Haim; Music for 
Strings 1956 (Israel Sinfonicna, Bccrebc- 
ba, Rodan); Respighi: Memories from - 
Brasil (PhOharmonia, G. Shnon); Chopin: 
Pkuoo Concerto No. 1 (Peratria . New York. 
Mehta); Debus: Song of the High Main- 
tains „ 

18.30 Bach; Brandenburg Concerto No.3; 
Beethoven: nano Concerto No j (Radu 
Lupu. IPO. Mehta); Bartok; Concerto for 
Orchestra (Chicago, Sotti) 

20.05 Respighi: Suite No 3 fMarriner); 
List: L3 Campaoella (Andrei Gavril ov) 

20.30 The Israel PhHhannooic Orchestra. 
Yehudi Menuhin- Ah Badr programme s - 
Doable Concerto (Haim Tasb and Un 
Shota am); VioKn Concerto in E major 

(Menuhin )J Suite NoA Suite No 3 

22.30 Klaus Hubert Ein Haufih von Uturat, 
No.3 (Wcndv Eisler-Karti.' Kenneth 
Caron. Gad Ashkar, Raphad Marcus) - » 
be played twice 

23.00 Thfi life of MaMer ip** 1 3) 

First Programme 

6.03 Programme* ft* Olim ’• 

7.30 Morning Concert (from Voice of 
Music) 


9 JO Encounter- five family magazine 

10 JO Programme in Easy Hebrew 
1L10 Hebrew songs 

11 JO Education for all 

12.05 Oriental songs 
13X0 News in English 

13.30 News in French 

14.06 Children’s pro g rammes 
15.55 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Impressions of Russia (part 1, re- 
peat) 

17 JO Everyman’* University 

18.06 Jewish Traditions 
18.47 Bible Rending 

19.05 Tfcbnud Lesson 

19 JO Programmes tor OHm 

22.05 Two by Two 

Second Programme 

630 Editorial Review 

6.53 Green Light -’drivers' comer 

7.00 This Morning- new* magartnc 
&05 Puss in Sandals 

9.05 House CaQ-: whh Rivka Michaeli 

10.10 All Shades of the Network - momta 

magazine 

12. 10 Open Line - news and music 

. 13.00 Midday- news commentary, mate. 

14.06 Matlen of Interest- with Grix Garit 

15.05 Magic Moments - Favourite old 
songs 

16.10 Sate Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.06 Health and Medicine Magazine 
18.45 Today iu Sport 

19.05 Today- radio newsreel 
1935 Hebrew Songs 

. 20.15 Cantorial Requests 

22.05 Folk songs 

23.05 Quizzes - fntroduted by Snood 
Rosenne 

Army 

7.07 ■*707*’ - wrth hxtan Lifschhz 

8.05 Good Morning Israel 

9.Q5 Right Now - with RaS Reahef 
1 1 .0$ Toe Old Days - whh Oriy Yanrv 

13.05 Tone Out • - 

15.05 What’s Doing- with Erez Taj 

16.05 Foot in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 
IS.Q5 Economic Magazine 

19.05 Radio. Ratio - with Yoav Rawer 

20.05 Not Only Rock 

21.00 Mabw - TV Newsreel 

21.30 Songs 

22.05 Popular songs " „ 

23.05 Classical Night Birds - with Ram 
&noa 


CINEMAS 


Note changes due to Snccot boSday 

JERUSALEM 

Eden: Code of Silence. Mon. 7.15, 9 JO; Toe., 
Wed.. Thar. 4 JO, 7. 9; EtBson? Cocoon. Mem. 

7.15. 930; Tne.. Wed.. Thnr. 4J0. 7, 9.10: 
Golden Seal. Sun., Toe.. Wed., Thur. 1030 
«uxl. 12.30; HaHne Shoe Delight. Moo. 730, 
9 JO; Tne., Wed.. Thnr. 11. 430, 7. 9; KHr: 
Mrs. Vs. Mistress, Mon. 7.15. 9 JO; Tue., 
Wed., Tbur. 7, 9; Never Ending Stray. Sun., 
Tne., Wed., Thar. 10.30. 1230, 430; ftfitchdfc 
Ftetth. Mon. 7.25, 930; Tne.. Wed. .Thnr. 7. 
9; Oqpb Retain to Oz, Sul 10 JO tun.; Tne., 
Wed.. Thnr. 10J0. 2, 430, 7; Les Ripodx. 
Mon. 9 JO; Tue. . Wed.. Thar. 9.15: Onto: Mad 
Max Beyond Th underdome, Tne., Wed. 
Thnr. 430, 7, 9; Ren Emerald Forest, Tue., 
Wed., Thnr. 430, 7. 9; . Sem ad a r ; Passage to 
India. Moo. Tue.. Wed., Thnr. 830; Btayenei 
Nmotthka, Mon. 7.15. 9 JO; Tne., 
wed.. Thnr. 7, 9; Brit AgraraLasac Come 
Home 10, 3; Tom Thumb 1130, 4.30; 
Koyia wt qa ft i 6AS- t Gorky Park 830; Peeping 
Toms 1030; ahtraalheqiiK Otio is a Rhino 11 
un.; Chitty Outcy Bang Bang 4; Histories 
Extraordinaire*?; William Wilson, Memeager- 
stein, Toby Dammit; King Lear 8 (small hall); 
Edvard Munch 930; brad Museum Don't 
Look Now 4,630; peau tTAne 11, 4 

TELAVXV 

AHmbr Gotcha. Moo. 10 p.m.; Tue., Wed., 
Thur. 730, 930; Belt Irinh: Stranger tan 
Paradise, Moo., Tue., Thnr. 1130 pun.; Son. 
midnight; Adventures of the Unicom. Mon., 
Wed. 1130 bjb.; After the Rehearsal. Sun. 
230; Tue. S; Ben-Yehoda: Mrs. Vs. Mistress, 
Son. 10 p.m.. 12; Toe., Wed., Thur. 430, 7. 15, 
930; Cha ldLesRteoax,Stu. lOpJB., 1230: 
Mul, Tne., Wed., Thur. 9.40; Return to Oz, 
Man. U, 5, 730; Sum 10 JO, 1230, 2J0; The. 
Wed. .Thur. 1030. 1230, 2.45. 5, 730; Chen 2 i 
Swing Shift, San. 10 p.m., 12 15; Moo. 730, 
9.45; Tue., Wed.* Thar. 730, 9.40; Fantasia, 
Mon. 11. 5; Sol 1030, 1230. 230; Tue.. 
Wed., Thur. 1030, 1230. 243, 5; On 3: Les 
Ripocr. Man. 7.40; Tue.. Wed,, Thur, 730; 
Return to Ox, San. 10 pjm., 1215; Moo. 9.40; 
Tue,. WetL, Thur. 9.40; Snow White, Sun. 
1030. 1230, 230; Mon. 11. 5: The., Wed., 
Thur. 1030, 1230. 245, 5; Chen 4r Ranhed- 
ko,Smi.T0 p jo., 12,15; Mon. 7.40, 930;Tbe., 
WetL. Thnr; 7.15. 9J5; Hastate. Sun. 1030, 


1230; 230; Tne., Wed., Thur. 1030, 1230. 
245, S; Chen 5r Police Academy H, Sun. 10, 
1215; Mon. 7.45. 930; Tie.. Wed., Thur. 
735, 9.40; Golden Seri. Sun. 1030, 1230, 
230; Mon. 21. 5; Toe., Wed.. Thnr. 1030, 
1230, 245. 5; Onma One Witness. Soil 10 
p.m. ; Ten Commandments, The., Wed . , TTinr. 
4, 8; Oneata Two: Anna Karenina, Tne., 
Wed.. Thar. 430, 7.15, 930; Dried: Cocoon, 
Sun. 10 pjm.; Mon. 7.15. 930; Tue., Wed.. 
.Thur. 430, 7. 15, 930; Drire-fn: Flamingo Kid, 
Sun. 10 pjn.; Toe.. Wed.; Thur. 7.45, 9.45; 
Never Ending Stray, The., Wed., Thur. 6; Sex 
Shu, Tue., Wed.. Thur. rmdnigbt; Sun. 1215; 
Esther: Mad Max, 5ou. 10'pmL; Mon. 730, 

9.40; Tne., Wfed., Tbur. 5, 7. 15, 930; Baby the 

Secret of the Lost Legend, Sun.. Tue., WetL, 
Thur. ll ajn.; Gab Emerald Form. Son., 
The., Wed., Thur. U ami.; Mon. 735, 9.45; 
Tue., Wed.. Tbur. 4.45, 7.15, 930; Gordon: 
Kaos. Tue.. Wed., Thnr. 4.15. 7, 9.45; Bed: 
Retch. Tue.. Wed., Tbur. 430, 7.15, 930; 
Lassie Come Home. Tue.. Wed. . Tbur. 11.30 
ajn.; Lev 1: Amadeus, Sun, 8, 10.40; Wed. 
730, 1030; Thnr. 330, 630. 930; Lev Db El 
None, Sun. 9,11.15; Wed. 730, 10; Thur. i .45, 
430, 7.15. 930; Umar Ffawtatah: Desper- 
ately Seeking Susan, Son. 10, 12; Tne., Wed., 
Thar. 430, 7-15, 930; Maxim: Rambo, Mon. 

7.15. 930; Tue.. Wed., Thur. 5, 7.15, 930; 
Never Ending Story, Sun. 11 ajn/.Hie., Wed., 
Tbur. 11, 3; MajjraHb Shoe Defjght, Sun. 
midnight; Tne., Wed., Thnr. 11, 430, 930; 
MograM: Shoe Delight. Sun. midnight; Tue.. 
Wed., Hur. 11. 430, 930; Orfy: Wtaw». 
Wed. 930: Tbur. 430. 7, 930; Paris: Birdy. 
Tne., Wed.. Thnr. 11.30, 2 4.15, 7115, 930; 
Pten Station for Two, Tue., Wed., Tbur. 430. 

7.15. 930; Sbahat Mask, Mon. 930; Thur. 
430, 7, 930; SuperghL Tue., Wed., Thur. 11 
ajn,; State: Moving Violations, Sun. mid- 
nighLTne. Wed., Tbur. 11,430. 930; Tanw 

H a a dra dari e Rusty Janies, Sun. 10 p.m., 
midnight; Tne.. wed.. Thnr. 7.15, 930; ■ 

Tehriet Killing FMds, San.. Moo- ,Thor. 6.45, 
930; wed. 9.40; Td Aviv. Cbde of SSeuee, 
Sun. 10 pjn.; Tue., Wed. Thnr. 430, 7.15, 

930; Td Aviv MasaamDaoee with a Stranger, 

Thur- 43a 7.15, 930; Thu brad Exper i ence: 
Rusty James. The., \yed-, Thur. 4.15, 7, 9.45; 
Isnd Experience, (E&ghsh) 6, S, 9; (Goman); 
Zafoa: InccoadlaMc Differences, Mon. 7.15, 
930; The., Wed., Thur. 5. 7.15, 930; brad 
Oaematbcqat* Mattie the Goose Boy 5; Flesh 
and die Devil 7; La Dolce Vha 930 
HAIFA, • 

'Amphitheatre: Ninja 4, Mon. 9; The.,- Wed., 


Thnr., 430, 7, 9.15; Anarac Mad Max m, 
Mon. 7. 9.15: The., Wed., Thnr. 6.45, 9; 
Atman: Shoe Delight, Moo- 9; The., Wed., 
Thur. 430, 7. 9; Ob Emerald Forest, Mon. 
7,9.15; The., Wed., Thnr. 430, 6.45. 9; Keren 
Or Hamebadatk: Rocky Horror Picture Show. 
The.. Wed., Thnr. 7, 9.15; Moriah: View to a 
Kill 5; Mask 730; Witness 930; Liquid Sky, 
Thur. midnight; Orta Desperately Seeking 
Susan. Mon. 9; The., Wed.. Thur. 430, 7, 
9-15; Orijrs Fantasia. Sun. 11, 330; Motk. 6.45, 
9.15; The., Wed., Thur. 11. 4.15. 6.45. 9.15; 
Peer: Moving Violations, Mon. 7, 9.15: Tue., 
Wed., Thnr. 430, 6.45, 9; Ron: Fletch, Mon. 9; 
Tue., Wed., Thur. 4, 6.45, 9; Sharia Irrecon- 
cilable Differences, Mon., The.. Wed., Thur. 
7, 9; RawGri 1: Les Ripoux, Mon. 9.15; Bad: 
to Earth. Sun. 11 ajn.; Mon. 7; The., Wed., 
Thnr. 11, 2 430, 7; 2 Bade to Earth, 

Mon. 9.15; Les Ripcmx, Mon. 7; The., Wed., 
Thnr. 430, 7; Cinema One Chariots of Fire, 
Thur. 1130 pun.; Return of the Jedi, Moo. 
7.15; Aurora. Sun. 10p.m.; Mon., Wed, 9.15 


XAMATGAN 

Aram: Mad Max HL Mon. 10 pmu; Wad., 
930 p.m.; Ut/s Flamingo Kid, Sim. 10 p.m.; 
Tue., Wed., Thur. 7.15, 930; Oasis: Return to 
Oz, Sun. 11 ami.; Mon. 730; The., Wed., 
Tbur. 11, 430, 7; Octagon, San. IQ pjn.; 
Mon., The., Wed., Tbur. 930; Ordea: Shoe 
Defight, Tw,, wed,, Thar. 430, 730. 930; 
Herat Go: Code Of SSence, Mon. 7 J5, 930; 
The., Wed., Tlrar. 430,7.15,930; Rav-Gaa It 
Les RipOtrt, Sun. 10 p.m.; Mon. 7.40, 950; 
Tue.. Wed., Tbur. 720, 9.40; Fantasia. Sun. 
1030,- 1230, 230; Mon. 11, 5; The., Wed., 
Thur. 1030, 1230, 245. 5; Rav-Gaa 2s Birdy, 
Sun. 10 pjn-: Mon. 730, 9.40; Toe.. Wed.. 
Thnr. 7.15, 935; Baby the Secret of the Lost 
Legend, Sun. 10.30. 1230, 230; Mon. 11, 5; 
The., Wed., Tbur. 1030, 1230, 245. 5; Rav. 
Gen 3: Emerald Forest, Sim. 10; Men. 730. 
9.45; Tue., Wed., Thnr. 5, 730, 9.45; Hasam- 
ba. Sun. 1030. 1230, 230; Mon. 11,5; Tue.. 
Wed.. Thur. 1030, 1230. 245; Rav-Gra 4t 
Passage to India, Sun. 10 pm}.: Mon., Tne., 
Wed., Tbur. 6.40. 935; Snow White, Sun., 
Tne., Wed.. Thur. 1030, 1230, 245, 5; Mon, 

11,5 

HER2UYA . 

David: Shoe Dehght, Mon. 8. 10; The., Wed., 
Thur. 7,15,- 930; Snow White, The., Wed., 
Thur. 11. Vcl Mistress, Tue., 
Wed., Thnr. 430. 7.15, 930; Ttttrt: Idling 


Fields, Tue.. Wed., Thur. 730; Reuben 
Reuben, Tue., WetL, Thur. 930; Dadd Hotel: 
Thief of Hearts. Mon. 7.15, 930 

HOLON 

Mfgdab Mad Max 01. Sun., Mon. Wed.. Tbur. 
6.40, 930; Baby the Secret of the Lost Legend, 
The., Wed.. Thur. 430; Sarvyi Mrs Vs. 
Mistress. Mon. 7.15. 930; Boy Takes Girt. 
Tue., Wed.. Thur. 11 a.m.; Armen Hamdu- 
daate Never Ending Stray. Tue.; Wed, Thur. 
3, 430, fr. Newer Ending Stray, Sun. 10 p.m.; 
Tue. , Wed. Thar. 730, 930 


BAT YAM 

Atarat Witness, Wed 7.15, 930; Tbur. 

430,7.15,930 


STOP 

@ 

Pick up 
a soldier 
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US foreign trade deficit 

ri w!r»s to ^.9b. in August 


GM may become partner 
in Egyptian car production 


WASHINGTON 

foreien trade defiat dropped to S9-9 
billion in August, the l^estlevd 
this year, the government said Fn- 

dj the romracrcc DepartmeM re- lowTr by ciordiriated 

ported that tbe trade .mh^n^as P tervention _ th e selling of dollars- 
5.S% below the July deficit ot on currency markets. 


provement wiU come from mitiarives 
the administration announced last 

week to bolster U.S: trade. 

On Sunday, the U-5. reached 
agreement with Britain. Japan. West 

Germany and France to work to 


Sl0.5b. and a sharp 26% lowerthan 
the high point tins year, a 513.40. 
imbalance in June. 

The August decline bolstered the 
view of some economists that the 
country may have seen the worst of 
its trading problems. 

These analvsts point to the decline 
of the dollar since last March as the 


on world currency markets. 

Last Monday. President Ronald 
Reagan unveiled a set of initiatives 

to attack unfair trading practices that 

are keeping American goods out ot 
foreign countries. ■, 

Critics, however,- have charged 
that the initiatives will do Little to 
correct the biggest problems facing 
domestic industries and that they 


of the dollar since last Maroi up mainly to blunt a 

growing jide^of protectionist send- 


is predicting a very; rapid tumar- 

^Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
Baldridge said earlier lastweekthm 
next vents defiat was hkely to ^ 
slishtiv lower than the record S150b. 
imbalance being prediaed for this 

' C The merchandise trade deficit 
totaled Sl23.3b. in 1984. 

Baldridge said much of the im- 


ment in Congress. 

The August report showed that 
imports fell a slight 2.1% from the 
July level and were a sharp /.OTo 
below the monthly average of im- 
ports for the first six months of the 

^ U S exports rose only 0.1% last 
month, to S17.4b., but were stM 3% 
below the monthly -average from 
January through July. 


DETROIT (Reuter). - General 
Motors has proposed becoming a 
partner in a joint venture that would . 
build passenger cars in Egypt at 
facilities of two locally based motor 
firms, a company executive has 
announced. 

William Mott, executive vice- 
president of GM’s Overseas Corp. 
subsidiary, said the largest U.S car 
maker proposed to Cairo authorities 
that a new joint venture company to 
be called General Misr Car. Co. 
(GMCC) would import components 
for GM’s Opel Corea and Ascona 
' sm all care and seU, service and distri- 
bute the cars in Egypt. . 

His comments were made in a 
Hew York speech to the Egypt- U.S. 
Business Council released in De- 
troit. GM had previously confirmed 
its interest in the Egyptian market, 
but bad not discussed its proposal to 
such an extent. 

GM’s proposed partners m the 
venture would include El Nasr Auto- 
motive Manufacturing Co. (Nasco) 
and Arab-American Vehicle Co., 
both Egyptian-based motor firms. 


along with Misr Iran Development 
Bank, Chase Manhattan Corp.’s 
Chase National Bank of Egypt, the 
Export Development Bank of Egypt 
and private Egyptian investors, Mott 
said. 

GM has proposed that initial pro- 
duction of four-door, 1.2-litre en- 
gine Coreas and 1.6-litre Asconas. 
could begin next year, he said, with 
volumes forecast to reach 59,000 by 
1990. 

Under plans outlined in negotia- 
tions with Egyptian authorities, GM 
has said it would provide manage- 
ment and technical assistance, in- 
cluding control of quality, produc- 
tion schedules' and materials' opera- 
tions. 

Mott said GM has also proposed 
to provide “substantial technical 
assistance to upgrade and re-equip 
Nasco plants.” Nasco currently 

builds care designed by Italy’s Fiat. 

A spokesman said that negotia- 
tions between GM and Egyptian 
authorities have been going well, but 
added there was no timetable for 
completion. 


THE ISRAEL 


PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA MUSIC OIRECTOR ZUBIN MEHTA 




SERIES OF 4 RECITALS 

1. 

23.10.85 

DIETRICH FISHCER-DIESKAU, 

baritone 

HartmutH&lUiano 

2. 

22.3.86 

MARILYN HORNE, mezzo-soprano 
Martin Katz, piano 

3. 

24.4.86 

PINCHAS ZUKERMAN, violin 

LYNN HARRELL, cello 

with: 

Mark Neikrug, piano 

Chaim Taub, violin 

Daniel Benyamini, viola 


4. 

4.6.86 


ANDRAS SCH1FF, 


piano 


TEL AVIV, The Frederic R. Mann Auditorium; 
at 8.30 P^- 


SUBSCRIPTION for all 4 recitals available, begimung todav^the 
IPO Box Office (daily 10-1, 4-6, Fridays 10-1 only), and at the 
Caste! Agency, 153 Ibn Gvirol, TeL (03)447678. 

DISCOUNT for (PO Subscribers against coupon 103 - 
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Jaguar marks 50th birthday, 

say s it’s top UK dollar earner 

LONDON (Reuter). - Jaguar, the Lyons, died earlier this y.ear, having 

pStaL single earner of of the ailing British Leyfand giant, 
become Britain's ag&si angle Britain’s Conservative gover 

dollars. _ . _ . 

Chairman John Egan said the 
company had made an astonishing 
recovery in the past five years. In 
1980, it was suffering from rapidly 
falling sales and appeared to have 
lost the confidence of fast car enthu- 
siasts. . , . _. 

But Jaguar's results for the first 
half of 1985 showed record profits of 
£63 million (S90.4m.), with U.S. 
sales accounting for just over half 
that amount. Sales to American cus- 
tomers in 1984 were' worth more 
than $650 million. 

“It is the story of a company which 
in 1985 is Britain's single greatest 
dollar earner ” a spokesman said. 

The first car to carry the famous 
name,' the 2.5-litre SS-Jaguar, cost 
£385 ($550 at current rates) when 
unveiled in London’s Mayfair Hotel 
50 years ago. Today’s Jaguar range 
starts at £14,795 ($21,230) and goes 
up to £26,495 ($38, 020). . 

Jaguar's founder. Sir William 


Britain’s Conservative govern- 
ment returned it to private own- 
ership last year as part of its de- 
nationalization policy. 

The company made its first step 
towards financial health in 1980, 
when it won trade union consent to a 
30% reduction in its workforce. Last 
year, workers held a nine-day strike, 
demanding a greater share in com- 
pany profits. 

Last year, the company sold 
18,044 cars in the U.S., compared to 
only 2,500 in 1980. 

The officials said Jaguar was mak- 
ing a big effort to expand sales in 
West Germany to cut reliance on the 
American market. It sold 1 ,938 cars 
there in 1984 and hopes for2,500 this 
year. 

AIRLINE. - Dubai’s newiy-tormea 
airline, Emirates Airlines, has 
announced it will start flights on 
October 25 to Kuwait and the Indian 

subcontinent. 


Turkey has 
phe nome nal rise 
in exports 

LONDON (Reuter). - Turkey has 
achieved a phenomenal rise in its 
exports in recent years, despite slug- 
gish international economic condi- 
tions, a senior World Bank econom- 
ist said last week. , 

“The rise in Turkey’s exports has 
been phenomenal,” the bank’s chief 
economist for Europe, Middle East 
and North Africa, Parvcz Hasan, 
told a seminar in London. “Outside 
East Asia, there are few cases of 
recent export performance matching 
Turkey." 

Hasan said Turkey , a country with 
a strong tradition of inward-looking 
Dolides, had boosted the value of its 
exports from $2.9 billion in 1980 to 
$7.4b,inl984. • . 

It had achieved this by adjusting 
its exchange rate and introducing 
export incentives. Large exports to 
the Middle East had been a major 
factor but not the only one, he said. 

Thanks to its exports, Turkey had 
been able to cut tbe ratio of debt to 
its Gross National Product, he 
added. 

“That Turkey, with a strong tradi- 
tion of inward-looking policies has 
been able to stage such a major and 
quick turnaround in her exports at a 
time when international economic 
conditions were sluggish, can be an 
important lesson foT other develop- 
ing countries,” Hasan said. 

Italy’s Eni expects 
| profits this year 

ROME (Reuter). -The Italian State 
Energy Corporation Em said last 
week it expected to return to profit 
in 1985 after several years of crip- 
pling losses. • 

Italy’s biggest oil purchasing 
group said it should make a consoli- 
dated net profit of about 400 billion 
lire ($221 million) after a 1984 loss of 
88b. lire ($49 million). 

Chairman Franco Revigho said 
the performance of Em’s 287 com- 
panies in the first half of the year 
“confirmed predictions of a return to 
profitability by the end of the year. 

A spokeswoman for the company, 
which has often been in conflict with 
Italian governments and was recent- 
ly accused of contributing to the 
collapse of the lira in July by specu- 
lating a gains t the currency, said in- 
dustrial operating profit in the first 
half of 1985 was approaching that for 
the whole of 1984. , rr , - : * r . 


Bank Leumi half-yearly 

profits up 228 per cent, 

to total of $25.3 million 


By PINHAS LANDAU 

Post Finance Reporter 

Bank Leumi announced on Sun- 
day its unaudited Tesults for the fire 
half of 1985, showing oetprofitsof 
$25-3 million, a nse oi f 228% corn 


The profit gives rise to a return tm . 

equity of 9.1%_on an ann^basi^ i 


compared to 2?9% in the first half of 

l9 Uumi*s balance sheet grew by 
6 6% in the recent half-year to stand 
$253 million, a rise oi lmto ™*“. ®: 0 K24 ggft. f $l9.7b.) on June 30, 

pared to the $7.7m. that the Le ^35 Deposits from the public grew 

group earned in the same peno ^ 9.4%and loans to the public by 

1984. . ■ aw . 

Leumi is the last of the mmn accompanying statement 

commercial banks to P^hsh us Leu ^ ^ ^ the mam 
semi-annual figures. Ik report com » to - adm { t that the, primary, 
pletes a picture which depicts the n significant improve- 

Israeli banking industry as having factor in . * _ u _ w*if o' 


9* 


had a very good six months in 
january-June 1985. According to 
many analysts, the subsequent three 
months under the new economic 

policy have been more profitable 

St TT,e partial figures released by 
Leumi show that the group’s pre-tax 
profits rose over four-fold, from 
IS19 billion ($15m.) in Januaiy-June 
1984 to IS78.2b. ($61;.9m.) this year. 
Since the tax-bill paid by the bank 
went down as a proportion of the 
total profit - it rose from IS 12.8b. to 
IS36.7b. - post-tax operating profits 
rose by a mammoth 570% to 
IS41.4b. However, losses stemming 


factor in a.*.....—--- - • . f 
ment achieved in the first halt cu 
19S5 was the expansion of activityin 
the unlinked-shekels scctor. The 
verv high profit margins that re 
suited from the large gap 
borrowing and lending rates mm t* & 
have found full expression in thfe 
banks' profit-and-loss sja^ment . 
particularly in the case Leu™ 

In addition, the bank ates the 

continuing red “ ct '°l s ns 5 s ei ^ 
achieved in operating expenses, m 
iSes quoted daim that the work 
force in the Leumi group has de- 
clined by 320 in 1985. making a 
reduction of almost 2.500 since •**; 

ba^-share^sis blew up in <^rot«r 


IS41.4b: However, losses stemming ^^%™^tated "widespread 
from subsidiaiy companies and the P f Nine mo re 

share of minority shareholders m cost-cumng m C « - 


profits reduced this figure to 
IS31.9b. (25.3m.). whereas last year 
these factors had served 10 boost 
profits by almost 50% to a total of 
IS9.7b. ($7 .7m.). The “bottom line 
comparison is then between $25.3m. 
and $7.7m. , an increase of 228% . 

These figures further emphasize 
that on purely banking operations, 

Leumi had ah outstandingly good 
first half. It should also be recalled 
that the profit figures come after 
sizeable set-asides for doubtful and 
bad debts, the amount of which is 
unknown because current regula- 

tions do not require banks to P“ j-^h "7 U Spected .h,\ 

m^nl60 bra nche S wi,lbein t h, 

•tial 


cost-cutting measures. Nine more 
branches and outlets have been- 
closed this year, making 45 since 
October 19S3. and Leumi claims mat 
more than two thirds of the total 0 
number of branch closures and trier- 
eere in the Israeli banking system, 
have been effected in the Leumi. 

^ewii >s continuing to equip ire 
branches with an on-line computer- 
system which allows real-time activi- 
ties in customers accounts and pro- 
vides fully-updated information on 
account balances. So far. some 115 
branches have been linked to the 
new central computer banks and by 


House panel moves 

WASHINGTON (Reuter). - The 
House of Representatives Ways and 
Means Committee approved legisla- 
tion on Friday to exempt U.S. hol- 
ders of Israel Bonds from any federal 
tax penalties. 

The Treasury Department has re- 
cently ruled that the bonds, which 
pay four per cent interest - substan- 
tially below market rates - are in fact 
contributions to-Israel which should 


. itywi/k > —express . 

" v * " •’ m5jtoT> ~ 


world-wide, door-to-door . 
courier services at reasonable prices. 
Tel 03-288957, 03-203734/5, fax: 03-288957.. 



ACROSS 

1 Something one is anxious to 
show (7,4) , , . 

10 Ring a radio buff back in 

Nebraska (5) . . 

11 Not seen among the missing 
press reviews? (9) 

12 The main idea of repetitive 
work (9) 

13 Amazingly eager to come to 
term* (5) 

14 Dropping off outside an 
annexe? (6) 

16 The first vessel at which the 
ambitions teacher aimed, 
perhaps (8) 

18 A subject race ot great 
importance (8) 

20 Kind of food served at 
cram min" schools? (6) 

23 As wet as a desert, possibly 

(5) 

24 No one will object if such .a 
decision is reached (9) 

26 Filled with disgust. Edward 

follows a custom in North 
America (9) „ 

27 Sallow basket-maker? (5) 

28 Popular sobriquet for the 
way in which 18 papers are 
produced <6, 2. 3) 


DOWN 

2 Like the giraffe it’s all right 
with a constant Following 
(5) 

3 Chaps who stop on the way 
to work (7) 

4 The moral justice behmd 
the actors’ pay claim? (6) 

5 What the far-seeing man’s 
vista will give him (4. 4) 

6 Exterior feature of an open- 
air hospital (7) 

7 A blow that should be sub- 
sequently helpful (9. 4) 

8 Burned up the miles? (8) 

9 Anything that may be cal- 
culated to increase our 
enjoyment (5,8) 

15 A body apparently seen on 
a deserted beach, for in- 
stance (3. 1. 4) 


1" Quite the opposite of French 
shortbread (o) _ _ v 

19 Do too much stuffing? (7) 

21 Fin all v decline the use of a 
lift? (4. 3) 

22 An outlaw gang goes over it 

25 Growing thin-skinned it may 
reduce one to tears (5) 


GEMEHAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Kupat Holim Clabi. Romcma. 
523191. Balsam. Salah Eddin. 272315. 
Shu'alat, Shu'afai Road, 810108. Dar Aldawa, 
Herod's Gace, 282058. 

Td Adv: Hakirya. 19 Ibn Gvirol. 226686. 
Brimh. 28 King decree. 283731. 

Netaxpa.- Porath. 76 Porath. 40967. 

Hmifa, Leumi i. 3 Hasan Shukri. 672274, Har- 
man, K. Motzkin. 715136. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Hadassah E-.K. (.pediatrics. 
E.2V.T.). Bikur Holim (.internal, obstetrics). 
Sbaare Zcdek (surgery, orthopedics, ophthal- 
mology). 

Td Ad*: Rokah (pediatrics). Ichdov (internal, 
surgery). 

Ndnnva: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics. gynecology, surgery). 



FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Can 03-9712484 
(mufti-tine) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 tines) 


FIRST AID 


Magcn David Adorn emergency phone num- 
bers (round the dock service). 

Ashdod 41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Ashkelon 23333 Kiron 344442 

Bat Yam *585555 Kiryat Shmona *44334 
Beershcba 78333 Nahariya *923333 

CannJeJ *988555 Netanya *23333 

Dan Region *781111 PetahTlkva *9231111 
Eilat 7233 Rehovot *451333 ■ 

Hadera 22333 Rishon LeZioa 942333 

Haifa *512233 Safed 30333 

Hatzor 36333 Td Aviv *240111 

Holon 803133 Tiberias *901 11 

Mobik Intensive Care Unit (MICU) service 
in tbc area around the dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 

“Eras” — Mental Hedth First Aid, TeL: Jeru- 
salem 227171, Td Aviv 261UV2, Haifa 672222. 
Beersheta 418111, Netanya 35316. 

Rmk Crisis Centre (24 hoars), for help call Tef 
.Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem - 245554, and Haifa 
88791. 

KUPAT HOLIM INFORMATIONCENTRE 
Tel. .03-433300. 433500 Stmday-Thursday. 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Friday 8a.m. to 3 p.m. 



Dial 100 In most parts of die country. In 
Tiberias dal 924444, Kbyat Shmona 4444. 


QUICK CROSSWORD 
ACROSS 

1 Becomes ragged 
4 Reserves 


10 Openly disobedient 

11 Perfect 

12 Gather 
J2 Basket 
15 Orient 



17 Believer in 

reincarnation 

19 Greek letter 

22 Designation 

25 Ghosts 

27 Lariat 

29 Additional 

20 Interminable 

31 Sharp 

32 Jeer 

DOWN 
2 Firearm ^ 

8 Longed for 

5 Pungent vegetable 

6 Retaking 

7 Proverb 

8 Ceases.. 

9 Signal tight 
14Mmute parade 
16 Female relative 

18 Fatuous * 
20'Tunefol 
21 Awry 

23 Deathly pale 

24 Slack. 

26 Unsuitable 


WHSTSON 

Notices in this feature are charged 
at IS5,750 per line including VAT. 
Insertion every day of the month 
costs IS1 1 5,740 per line, including 
VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. E*MMtfrnw: “Nerot Mrtz- 
vah,” Ideas for Light in Jewish ritual. Frederick 
R. Wdsman Collection of Posx-1945 American 
and international Art 7 weeks only. Artists' 
New Year Greetings. Israel Comm unities. 
Pins. Woodcuts 1942-84; "From the Depths of 
the Sea,” cargoes of ancient wrecks from 
Carmel coast (Rockefeller) 0 Asian Art: 
Chinese bronzes and ceramics. 1200 BCE - 
17th century CE 0 South-East Asia: Japanese 
netsuke 0 Old Masters: 16th-18th century 
Timb er painters 0 Cave in the Desert: 9,000- 
year-old W , from Nahal Hemar 0 Meet an 
Israeli Artist: Ira Rdcfawaiger, Reut Shahar, 
Chava Epstein 0 Painting hrstnxaion In the 
Youth Wing A exhibition of children's pann- 
ings 0 Visiting Artists, three British sculptors. 
Akma Frankel, Illustrations of Children's 
Books. Tala Ziv Builds Houses in Clay and 
Straw. Permanent collections of J ndaica . 
Archaeology, Art and Ethnic Art. VWting 
Boors - Mata Maseanu 10-10. At 11-12.30: 
Chikhen’s activities for Succot (ages 5-8). 11 
and 4: Children's film, “Pean tTAne." 3: 

Guided tour of Shnne of tbe Book in English. 

4^Tala Ziv invites pubBc to visit her structures. 

4 JO: Guided tour of Museum in Engfish. 6 and 

8: Film, “Don't Look Now.” 

Conducted Tours 

HADASSAH - Guided lour of all installations 
★ Hourly tours ai Kiryat Hadassifa and Hada- 
sah Mi. Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333, 02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY . r , 

Tbe Hebrew University wjU be dosed for the 
duration of the Succot holiday. Regular tours 

win resume on Tuesday. October 8. 

AMIT WOMEN (formerly American Mtarachi 
Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 Alkalai 
Street. Jerusalem. TeL024j99222. ^ 

ORT. To vait our technologjcal High Spools 
call Jerusalem 533141: Tel Aviv 396171, 
233231, 240529: Netanya 33744. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. EshflwitaiwHenn 
Friedtaender. typographer. Lee Fnedbnder, 
American photographer, Ardon .a R ottoycc- 
dvt: 6 Five Centuries of Self-Portrait Prints. 0 
New EadifliiB Statw of Adulltt. Museum Vta- 

ing Hours: Sun.-Tbur. 19-2; 5-9. Sat. 11-2; 
7-10. Fri. closed. Hekna Ruhtasota Parihom 
New Exhibition: Selection from UraehArt 
Collection (14.9). Visiting Houck Sun--Tlmr. 
10-1:5-7. Sat. U-Z. Fri. dosed. 

Cooducted Tours 

AMfT WOMEN (foaaeriy American R&ragj 
Women). Free Morning Tours -Tel Aviv. TeL 
220187, 233134. 

We regret being nuaUe to publish 
die official solutions to Sunday’s 
crosswords. 


232939; Jecmalem. 226060; Hwfa. 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Mornmg 
toms. Tel Aviv. 210791. Jerreajcre 244878. 
HADASSAH VISITORS DEPT, tom Haul 
Room 01. 105 Hayarkon St..TeL 03-223141. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabtai Levy St. Tel. 
04-523255. Ex hib itions: Ancient Art - Egyp- 
tian textiles, terra-cotta figurines, Shikmona 
finds. Modern Art Parallels - exhibition of 
kibbutz artisn.Mnric and Edmotogy - Jewish 


to aid Israel Bonds 

not be subject to government penal- 
ties. To put this ruling into effect, 
however, new legislation was neccs-jp 1 

sai y_ ' 4 

Congressman Robert Matsui sai8 
in a statement that the legislation 
approved by the committee would 
exempt the bonds from an earlier 
Treasury Department ruling impos- 
ing taxes on the bonds as if they bore 
higher interest rates. ^ 

costumes. Suni-Ttiur. and Sal 10 a.m.*l p-in. 
Tue.. Thur., Sai., also 6-9 p.m. Ticket also 
admits you to National Maritime, Prehistory 
«mi Janancse Art museums. ■ , 

Miscellaneous 
XECHNION-ISRAEL institute of 
TECHNOLOGY 

Jack Lemmon narrates in multi-media pre- 
sentation at Cokr-CaBfornia Visitors Center, 
Tel. 04-293683, Suuday-Thuraday. 8.30 a.m.i 
2 . 00 p.m.: Friday rill noon. 

WHATS ON IN HAIFA, dial (M-640846. 


^WeratiyAxtibOTttytorjjHi'i 
Applied Research and mf RAMfl T 
imingtrial Development Ltd. 


The position of 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
has become vacant 

Qualifications required: 

Academic degree in one Of the following fields: 
Engineering, exact sciences, humanities, medicine, 
business management 

Experience in the exploiting and marketing of applied- 
science projects. 

Experience in scientific — industrial R & D. 

Experience in managing a commercial company. 

Ability to conduct commercial negotiations in Hebrew and 
English (other languages, an asset). 

Familiarity with the Israel higher education scene. 
Familiarity with the organization of R & D in the USA and 
Europe, desirable. 

Candidates should apply in writing to Prof. Yitzhak Weitz, Vice- 
President for R & D, Tel Aviv University, Ramat Aviv, T el Aviv 69 978, 
attaching curriculum vitae 


TEL AVIV UNIVERSITY 
32 Ha’unhrerstta, Ramat Aviv, Tel Avtv 61 392 
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CURRENCY BASKET 

PURCHASE 

SALE ■ 

-DOLLAR PAZT, Z UNIT 
-EURO HUT, 1 UNIT 

SJDJL 

4614^458 
5358.068 
1564 J557 

4672.832 

5416,821 

1584.078 


Y hatks 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 

27A85 

PfTERBANK SPOT RATES; 


ms 1A05W1-4M0 

DM 2.67750.6825 

DuicfaG 3.0150/3.0250 

Swiss FR 2.1930/2JME5 

Belgian Cou ■ 54. 35/54 J5 

FrenrfjFR 8.175QI8J2D50 

Italian Lire 1807.00/1812.00 

Yen 218.00/219.00 

USS 1.0572/1.0582 

GOLD: S328.60 

FORWARD RATES; 

I fg. SWJWS 



DM/S 


( i tayiKJ— 2.IB85/65- UW6W-. 
iSS tl™- L1TW3S- 16531W-I 
2£ i SmI 2,157060- 2.6315TO-J 

Supplied by - 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 


SuppliedJjy UNITED MIZRAHI BANK LTD 


COUNTRY 

CURHENC 

Y 

CHEQUES AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 1 


PURCHASE, SALE 

PURCHASE. SALE | 

USA 

DOLLAR 

1 

1475.296 

1493.703 

1462230 

1529.030 

GREAT BRITAIN STERLING 

1 

2087.543 

2113-590 

2069.050 

2163.580 

GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

554.622 

561.542 

549.700 

574.820 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

181.709 

183.976 

173.790 

188.330 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

491.110 

497.238 

4S6.76G 

509.000 

SWITZERLAND FRANC 

1 

677.985 

686.444 

671.980 

701.680 

SWEDEN 

KRCNA 

1 

183.780 

186.073 

179.780 

190.470 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

185.782 

■188.100 

181.740 

192.550 

DENMARK, 

KRONE 

1 

152.406 

154.308 

149.090 

157.960 1 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

249.142 

252.251 

243.720 

258.220 B 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

1083501 

1097.020 

1065.300 

1122.V70 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

1056311 

1069.491 

1009.260 

1104.640 

SOUTH AFRICA RAND 

1 

584317 

591.506 

579.040 

605.500 

1 BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

273.304 

276.714 



1 AUSTRIA 

. SCHILLING 10 

786.405 

796.217 

7)9.440 

815.050 

| ITALY 

LIRE 

lOOO 

82L.434 

831.683 

777520 

851330 

I^JAPAN 

YEN 

1000 

676.741 

685.185 

670,740 

^0U90j 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 



A 

Start? 

An Offer by 
Shevardnadze 
Puts Reagan 
On the Spot 


By BERNARD WEINRAUB 


Washington 

W ALKING with President Reagan along the 
White House Colonnade from the Oval Office 
to the State Dining Room, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Eduard A. Shevardnadze, scanned 
the brightening Friday morning sky. 4 ‘Look, Mr. Presi- 
dent," the Soviet official exclaimed. “We have brought 
you the sun." Mr. Reagan, who chatted with Mr. She- 
vardnadze about the hurricane that skirted Washington 
hours before, grinned. 

The comment reflected not only the faintly upbeat 
mood of last week's Reagan-Shevardnadze meeting, but 
the sense within the White House that the Geneva meet- 
ing between Mr. Reagan and the Soviet leader, Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev, in November may yield results despite 
what appear to be irreconcilable differences. 

“The apparent interest in reducing, ultimately elimi- 
nating, nuclear weapons that has been a declared policy 
of both parties provides the basis for results," said Rob- 
ert C. McFariane, the White House national security ad- 
viser, a day before the White House meeting. “And we 
think we can get those results.” 

Although interest in Friday's session had been build- 
ing all week, Secretary of State George P. Shultz's al- 
most monotone disclosure that Mr. Shevardnadze had 
brought with him a letter from Mr. Gorbachev and, even 
more important, a proposal that was, in Mr. Shultz’s 
words, “different from the position that they have been 
taking," came almost as a surprise. The proposal, which 
coidd break the lock on Soviet-American arms negotia- 
tions, caned for what Administration officials termed a 
50 percent reduction in the offensive nuclear arsenals of 
. the United , Stat^ juid the .Soviet Union. 

It seemed an answer to Administration officials who 
in chorus over the last, few- weeks had urged Mr. Gortxu 
chev to translate into concrete proposals at the resumed 
Geneva arms talks his public statements of readiness to 
cut nuclear forces sharply. The underlying message was 
that a serious Soviet proposal at the arms talks would 
symbolize Mr. Gorbachev’s willingness to engage in a 
productive dialogue on all issues when he meets Mr. Rea- 
gan in November. 

Still, Mr. Shevardnadze's three hours with Mr. Rea- 
gan, followed by an afternoon and evening with Mr. 
Shultz, stirred two contradictory responses in the Admin- 
istration. The first was optimism that the Soviet Union 
was finally weighing in with a serious proposal in an ef- 
fort to narrow the gap between the two nations on arms 
control issues. Although Mr. Shultz declined to discuss 
specifics, he said: “We welcome the fact that something 
has been brought forward or will be in Geneva to lay 
alongside what we have put there and which, with those 
two together, can be a basis for negotiation.” For his 
part, Mr. Reagan said yesterday that he, too, welcomed 



‘The United States and 

the Soviet Union 

now have an historic 

opportunity to reduce the 

risk of war.’ 

Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz, 

attherUnfted Nations on Monday. 



the new proposal, although he hoped "it will be free of 
preconditions and other obstacles to progress.” 

The second response was that the new Soviet leader- 
ship was demonstrating an unusual blend of shrewdness 
and finesse, an unsettling prospect to a White House so 
adept at public relations. Minutes after Mr. Shultz 
briefed reporters at the White House, Soviet correspond- 
ents began passing the word that their Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Vladimir Lomeiko, would meet the report- 
ers within an hour at the nearby National Press Club. 

If some Administration aides said privately that the 
White House may be excessively concerned about the 
style of the new Soviet leadership, the last few days 
seemed only to underscore Moscow's more adept self- 


promotion. Amid numerous accounts of the engaging, 
white-haired Soviet Foreign Minister — a far cry from 
his dour predecessor, Andrei A. Gromyko — Mr. She- 
vardnadze told the United Nations General Assembly 
earlier in the week that the Soviet Union was determined 
lo reach an agreement with the United States that would 
ban space defense weapons and achieve “radical reduc- 
tions" in the nuclear arsenals of both nations. In a daz- 
zling public relations stroke, he called for "Star Peace,” 
as opposed to "Star Wars.” That is exactly the type of 
rhetorical flourish for which Mr. Reagan is noted, and it 
may have chafed the President. 

Mr. Reagan may have been annoyed, too, that, coin- 
cident with Mr. Shevardnadze’s speech, analysts for Con- 
gress’s nonpartisan Office of Technology Assessment 
issued a 324-page report that said the Administration’s 
“urgent” effort to develop a space shield against inter- 
continental missiles might raise the risk of nuclear war. 
The agency said the Strategic Defense Initiative would 
probably encourage the Soviet Union to increase its mis- 
sile attack forces and could jeopardize “the entire arras 
control process" and the 1972 treaty that limits defenses 
against intercontinental missiles. 

The Pentagon disputed the report, saying that de- 
ployment of the "Star Wars" program would take place 
only if it was proved that it would contribute to military 
stability. Still, there seems little doubt that Mr. Reagan’s 


Europe’s Response to ’Star Wars,’ 
page 3. 


‘We also want to build 
normal, stable relations with 
the United States.’ 

Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard A. Shevardnadze, 

at the United Nations on Tuesday. 



pet project will be central to arras-control bargaining. 
Less than two weeks ago, he ruled out any trade-off in his 
space-based missile system, as demanded by the Soviet 
Union, for reductions in nuclear weaponry. In fact, at a 
news conference he seemed to go further, ruling out a 
deal not only on "research” but also on "testing” and 
"development.” 

Although a deadlock seems possible, Mr. Reagan has 
surprisingly often changed positions that have appeared 
to be set in concrete. Most recently, he imposed limited' 
trade sanctions against South Africa following his insist- 
ence that he would do no such thing. "He has compro- 
mised throughout his career," said Thomas E. Mann, ex- 
ecutive director of the American Political Science Assoc- 
tion. “He did it in California as Governor. He did it 
throughout his first Presidential term.” 

After a nearly five-year impasse on arms control — 
and yearning to leave a legacy as a man of peace — Mr. 
Reagan may find a compromise once again in character. 
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Hurricane Gloria roars ashore Friday on Long Island. 


It Wasn’t Exactly the 
Forecast of the Century 


W ITH their satellites 
and computers, mete- 
orologists have be- 
come adept at tracking hurri- 
canes. Predicting their course 
and intensity, however, is an- 
other matter. The interplay of 
air currents, temperature dif- 
ferentials and internal energy 
that determines a hurricane’s 
path has thus for escaped pre- 
cise analysis, as Hurricane 
Gloria demonstrated last week 
when it roared up the Atlantic 
■ coast. 

As the storm gathered 
momentum off Florida, it 
looked to forecasters like the 
hurricane of the century. With 
winds of 150 miles an hour, it 
appeared capable of causing 
catastrophic damage. The 
alarm went out along the East 
Coast, and it seemed to be 
heard with unprecedented 
clarity. Hundreds of thousands 
of residents evacuated barrier 
islands and lew-lying coastal 
areas from South Carolina to 
Rhode Island. 

in the first few minutes of 


Friday, the hurricane rolled by 
North Carolina's Outer Banks. 
It thundered ashore 12 hours 
later on Fire Island, 40 miles 
east of Manhattan. By then, its 
winds had diminished — they 
were a mere 70 to 90 miles an 
hour — and Long Island, New 
York City and New England 
were spared the extraordinary 
damage for which they had 
prepared. 

But at least three people 
were killed in storm-related in- 
cidents, and the driving rain 
and winds left more than 1.7 
million homes without power. 
Hie storm disrupted life in the 
East, forcing Hie closing of 
schools and offices and causing 
millions of dollars in damage. 

While the forecasters had 
been unable to predict that the 
hurricane would weaken as it 
whisked over North Carolina ' 
or move north over the Atlantic 
more quickly than expected, 
thus foiling to regain its full 
force, their early warning was 
widely credited with helping to 
save lives and minimize dam- 
age. 


Skeptics in Congress Still Lean Toward Protectionism 


The President’s Hard Sell on Free Trade 


By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 


Washington 

O N successive days last week, President 
I Reagan tried to turn the tide of restric- 
tive trade legislation rolling across 
Capitol Hill. On Sunday, the Adminis- 
tration convened a meeting of the world’s five 
leading industrial nations and exacted a promise 
that they would act together to drive down the 
high value of the dollar — a principal cause of ex- 
pensive American exports and cheap foreign im- 
ports. On Monday, the President advanced a pro- 
gram for combatting the soaring trade deficit that 
included a $300 million fund to help subsidize 
American sales abroad. 

On Capitol Hill there was praise for the Presi- 
dent for taking a "first step” toward reducing the 
damage of the trade deficit. But there was consid- 
erable skepticism as well about the extent of Mr. 
Reagan's conversion. Here was, after all, a Presi- 
dent who had been vowing for weeks to oppose 
measures that violate “free trade" principles. 
Many lawmakers agreed with Senator John C. 
Danforth, a Missouri Republican, when he re- 
marked: “One speech does not make a trade poli- 
cy; I want to see if it's implemented.” Senator 
Carl Levin, a Michigan Democrat, added: "The 
President’s primary motivation appears to be to 
slow down a train that already has left the station 
without him.” 

By the end of the week, it was clear that the 
train was still steaming ahead. The House Ways 
and Means Committee sent to the floor a bill that 
would roll back textile imports from a dozen coun- 
tries by as much as 40 percent. And House Repub- 
licans announced their own package of legislative 
initiatives. One would extend a program, called 
Trade Adjustment Assistance, that provides help 
for workers displaced by foreign competition. It is 
to expire at midnight tomorrow. 

Congressional determination to move ahead on 
trade has also cauqgbt the attention of foreign gov-, 
emments that benefit from the huge trade imbal- 
ance of the United States. Last month's deficit, re- 
flecting both the lower price and the lower volume 
of imported oil, was S9.9 trillion, the lowest in 
more than a year, but the gap for 1985 is likely to 
hit $150 billion. Canada, the single biggest trading 
partner of the United States, said Friday that it 
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Senator Carl Levin 


would like to negotiate "the broadest possible" re- 
duction of barriers between Ottawa and Washing- 
ton. The Administration reacted positively, but 
Congress continued to be wary. “We’re in a trade 
crisis," said a spokesman for the Senate Finance 
' Committee. "To what extent will we be willing to 
give away more jobs?” 

The intensity of the trade debate can be ex- 
plained by that one word: jobs. The issue first 
came into focus last month, when the Democrats 
managed to hold on, narrowly, to a Texas Con- 
gressional seat by stressing the impact of foreign 
trade on local employment. "When trade turned 
out to be a cutting issue, when it brought people 
back to the Democratic banner, everyone was off 
to the races,” said Representative Thomas E. 
Petri, a Wisconsin Republican. As they traveled 
their home districts during last month's recess, 
many lawmakers from both parties have said, 
they were overwhelmed by the expression of voter 
resentment against the loss of jobs to foreign 
competition. 

Stealing a Reagan Issue 

In Mr. Petri's words, the Democrats “smelled 
blood” over the trade issue. It gives the party one 
of its best opportunities to attack the economic 
record of the Reagan Administration as well as 
steal one of the President's strongest issues: his 


appeal to American pride and patriotism. Repre- 
sentative Richard A. Gephardt, a Missouri Demo- 
crat who is a member of the House leadership, 
says the Reagan trade policies have turned 
“Uncle Sam into Uncle Sap." 

President Reagan has tried to counter such ar- 
guments by pointing out that seven million new 
jobs have been created during his tenure, many of 
them in the service sector. But the Democrats 
reply that Mr. Reagan is presiding over the "de- 
industrialization” of America. As Representative 
Jim Wright of Texas, the majority leader, put it: 
“If you lose a job at Armco Steel and go to work at 
McDonald’s, is that equal?" 

The Democrats also believe that Mr. Reagan 
has been slow to grasp the uneven nature of the 
economic recovery. Overall employment figures 
may look good, they say, but deep pockets of re- 
cession remain. One reason the textile bill has 
moved to the top of the Congressional calendar is 
that many of the mills suffering from foreign im- 
ports are in southern states such as the the Caroli- 
nas, where Republicans have made enormous in- 
roads in recent years. “In every poll, the biggest 
problem Democrats have had is with white males 
in the South,” said Representative Tony Coelho of 
California, head of the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee. "The whole textile issue 
appeals to Southern white males, and I think the 
Administration is blowing it.” 

But as the Democrats rush to exploit the trade 
issue politically, some of their partisans are wor- 
ried about the damage they could do economical- 
ly. Representative Byron Dorgan of North Dakota 
warned that trade policy involves a "delicate bal- 
ance" of interests; a move to block textile im- 
ports, for example, could cause foreign govern- 
ments to keep out North Dakota wheat. 

Accordingly, signs of resistance to protection- 
ism started to surface on Capitol Hill last week. 
The Ways and Means Committee came within one 
vote of severely weakening the textile bill, and a 
group of four Republican Senators yowed to fili- 
buster against the measure when it reaches the 
floor, probably this week. The growing consensus 
seems to be that Congress should concentrate on 
opening foreign markets to American goods, not 
on closing American markets to foreign goods. 

"Just because Reagan has no trade policy,” 
Representative Thomas J. Downey of Long Island 
said, ' 'doesn't mean we should have a bad one.” 
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World 


China and Russia 
Move Up Some 
Fresher Faces 

Younger men were promoted to 
top positions in the Soviet Union and 
China last week as Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev and Deng Xiaoping tightened 
their grasp on the levers of power. 

In Moscow, the 80-year-old Prime 
Minister, Nikolai A. Tikhonov, one 
the last members of the Kremlin 
gerontocracy left behind by Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, was replaced. The new 
head of the vast Soviet bureaucracy 
is Nikolai I. Ryzhkov. 56, an indus- 
trial manager identified with mod- 
ernizing the sluggish economy. 

in Peking six of Mr. Deng’s mid- 
dle-aged prot6g6s were promoted, 
filling Politburo vacancies left by 10 
elders who had been pushed out. As 
expected, one of the newcomers was 
Hu Qili, who has been mentioned as a 
potential successor to the Commu- 
nist Party General Secretary. Hu 
Yaobang. Another new Politburo 
member was Li Peng, a Deputy 
Prime Minister who is thought to be 
in line for the post held for years by 
Mr. Li’s foster father. Prime Minis- 
ter Zhou Enlai. 

The power that .often gravitates to 
the children of leaders, a sensitive 
subject in many Communist coun- 
tries, was touched on last week in a 
rare and blunt show of public dissent 
by Chen Yun, a 50-year veteran of 
the ruling Politburo. Like Mr. Deng, 
Mr. Chen is in his 80's and is one of 
the five members of the Politburo’s 
inner circle. Mr. Chen criticized 
policy shifts away from centralized 
economic planning and ideological 
discipline. As for nepotism, Mr. 
Chen said, the children of senior 
party leaders “absolutely must not 
use their parents’ position in pursu- 
ing potential power." 

Mr. Deng, victorious in the maneu- 
vering over party promotions, 
calmly agreed that more study of 
Marxist theory* was needed. 

Police Assaults 
In South Africa 

Some had welts. and blisters,, ap- 
parently the result of whippings. 
Others ‘ had perforated eardrums 
from heavy blows to the head. One 
man bad bruises on his genitals, an- 
other had been forced to drink gaso- 
line and still another had been or- 
dered to stand barefoot while bricks 
were dropped on his feet. Then there 
was “the helicopter," a form of tor- 
ture in which victims were purport- 
edly bound with their hands between 
their legs, suspended from a pole, 
spun around and beaten. 

Such were the methods of the Port 
Elizabeth police, according to 
Wendy Orr, a 25-year-old surgeon 
who has examined and kept track of 
hundreds of South African prisoners 
since a state of emergency was de- 
clared in July. "What disturbs me 
most is that detainees are being 
taken out of my care for the purpose 
of interrogations and, during the 
course of their interrogation, are 
brutally assaulted,” she said in court 
papers. On Aug. 16, Dr. Orr said, she 
examined abut 170 prisoners seized 
the previous day; about half, she 
found, had been assaulted. And be- 
tween July 22 and Sept. 16. she re- 
corded 286 allegations of police 
brutality. 

The Port Elizabeth police have 
long had a repution for harshness: 


Steve Biko, the black leader, was in- 
terrogated there before his death in 
policecustody in 1577. Still, Dr. Oit's 
testimony, along with complaints by 
a group of promiment churchmen 
and union leaders, moved a South Af- 
rican judge to issue last week an or- 
der “restraining” the police from as- 
saulting detainees at two Port Eliza- 
beth prisons where 600 people ar- 
rested during the recent turmoil are 
being held. 

A Rising Star 
Turns Defector 

The espionage business may never 
have seen a year like it. First Hans 
Joachim Tredge, West Germany’s 
top spy-catcher, defected to East 
Germany, fearful that his cover as a 
double agent had been blown. Then 
Oleg A. Gordiyevsky, the K.G.B. sta- 
tion chief in London, also a double 
agent, defected. And last week, there 
was yet another defection — that of 
Vitaly Yurchenko, by all accounts 
one of the K.G.B.’s rising stars. 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
would not say where he had been 
stashed, but the Administration con- 
firmed that Mr. Yurchenko was un- 
covering Soviet spy networks in Eu- 
rope and the United States. He has 
also identified as Soviet agents sev- 
eral C.I.A. employees, all of whom. 
Administration officials said, have 
all quit the agency. 

As if this wasn’t enough, there 
were also reports last week that Ser- 
gei Bokhan, deputy chief of Soviet 
military intelligence in Athens, had 
defected in May and was providing 
details about penetration of the 
Greek Government, and that Vitaly 
Dzhurtchenko. a diplomat who was 
believed to be a senior K.G.B. offi- 
cer, had been cooperating with the 
C.I.A. since August. 

Gandhi Hails 

ALossin Punjab 

* 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
Congress Party lost the election in 
troubled Punjab state last week, but 
he didn’t seem. to mind. Mr. Gandhi 
hailed the victory of the relatively , 
moderate Akali Dal party as a tn- 
limpfi for democracy, nonviolence 
and “Bharat Mata” — Mother India. 

Ignoring calls to boycott the vote 
and threats of disruption by extrem- 
ists demanding an independent Sikh 
state, 60 percent of the electorate 
turned out in the first Punjab legisla- 
tive election in five years. Akali Dal 
won 73 of the 115 seats. The party 
chose Surjit Singh Baraala, a moder- 
ate. as leader. Today, he is sched- 
uled to become Chief Minister of 
Punjab, which has 17 million people, 
about 60 percent of them Sikhs. 

Restoration of local rule will aid 
two years of Central Government 
control in a vain attempt to quell 
Sikh terrorism. Last year, Mr. 
Gandhi’s mother. Prime Ministerln- 
dira Gandhi, ordered troops into the 
Sikhs* holiest shrine at Amritsar, 
where anti-Govemment leaders 
were barricaded. She was later as- 
sassinated, purportedly by Sikh 
bodyguards, and thousands of people 
died in (he ensuing Hindu-Sikh vio- 
lence. Last week's results seemed to 
vindicate Mr. Gandhi's more concili- 
atory policy. 

Richard Levine, 
Milt Freudenbelm 
and Henry Glniger 


Verbatim: Debtors on Debt 


At the United Nations General Assembly last week, 
Latin American leaders warned of the perils 
of austerity and called for more time to settle 
the region’s $370 billion foreign debt. 


‘Brazil will not pay its foreign debt with 
recession, not with unemployment, 
nor with hunger.’ 

JosdSamey 
President of Br azil 

‘We are faced with a dramatic choice: 

It is either debt or democracy.’ 

Alan Garcia Perez 
President of Pe ru, 

‘The foreign debt problem of Latin America and 
other developing countries cannot be definitively 
solved through rescheduling that grants only 
temporary relief to the debtor countries and to the 
international community.’ 

Bernardo Sepulveda Amor 
Foreign Minister of Mexico 


‘Our nations 

need urgent solutions.' 

Dante Caput o 

Foreign Minister off Argentina 



U.S. Aid Was Appreciated; Ambassador’s Comments Were Not 



Associated Press 

Ambassador John Gavin (left) and Nancy Reagan viewing damage hi Mexico City last week. 

In Mexico, Digging Out 
Had a Political Edge 


By RICHARD J. ME IS LIN 


MEXICO CITY — The United States response 
to Mexico’s disastrous earthquakes over the last 
10 days has provided a microcosm of daily rela- 
tions between the two countries, which have been 
cordial but often with a hint of pique just below 
the surface. Hie United States was both quick 
and generous in its response to Mexico’s plight. 
According to the United States Ambassador here, 
John Gavin, $2.5 million in materials and equip- 
ment has arrived and another 62.5 million js-com- 
mitted. addition,- communications gear; was on 
the way ; to help rebuiW Mexico’s crippled inter- 
national telephone system. 

• Nancy Reagan, during a brief visit last week, 
presented a 61 million Federal check for disaster 
relief. And -dozens of American rescue workers 
and demolition experts labored determinedly 


among the wrecked buildings, even as a third siz- 
able quake shook the capital Friday night. After 
briefly resisting any aid from abroad, the Mexi- 
can Government has reacted graciously. But 
Mexicans say they have been irritated, as was 
often the case in the last year, by some of Ambas- 
sador Gavin’s remarks. 

On the day after the first earthquake, senior of- 
ficials shook their heads when Mr. Gavin listed 
as the “two major concerns” of the United States 
“the safety of Americans, and of course the Mex- 
ican employees who work for the U.S. Govem- 

mgr^-Ht 0inr. I VS^|iBa?ss5^BJ'at9lity 

tcrptovid^mmpdrateand-a^^priate^EistAriGe 

as f&pjestecf bijfctbe Govec»A«f l 'M6^GO.<’ To 
some Mexicans, ttarstateroent seemed to over- 
look their grief over the dead, injured and home- 
less. Then on Monday, the Ambassador said, “we 
have been extremely fortunate as a nation” be- 
cause more Americans had not been injured or 
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to be trapped In the wreckage of downtown 

h °Mexican officials also were upset by M r - 
(S prediction last weekend I that the death 
toll in the earthquake would reach 10,W0. aboui 
three times their estimate at the time. Mr.Gavm 
stuck to his figure, adding. 
will be proven wrong.” The Medran Govern- 
ment has since counted 4,600 dead and said tha 
about 1,500 people were believed to be missing^ 
The Mexicans did not hide their 
with the Ambassador’s estimate. 
made a point of advising a foreign reporter. Do 
your best to avoid these exaggerated figures 
some people are putting out." r . . 

A United States official here said Mr. Gavin s 
aides bad suggested that be avoid * 

public disagreement over this grim statistic. But 
the American also said the Mexican Government 
would have to “face reality" on the scope of the 
loss 

Another diplomat, who asked not to be identi- 
fied, said that while Mr. Gavin’s style may have 
grated on the Mexicans, the substance of what he 
had done to help in the disaster could not be fault- 
ed. When the earthquake struck, the diplomat 
said. Ambassador Gavin, a Reagan appointee 
and former motion picture actor, whose mother 
was born in Mexico, cancelled vacation plans and 
flew back from the United States on a military 
aircraft. Another passenger on the plane was 
Guillermo Soberon Acevedo, the Mexican Health 
Secretary: Together, they drafted a preliminary 
"shopping list” of things the country would need 
to deal with the disaster. Mr. Gavin and his staff 
worked through the weekend and he put in 12-to- 
iS-hour days, the diplomat said. 

National Pride 

Earlier this year, after the kidnapping and 
murder of a United States drug agent, the Am- 
bassador was responsible for a similar mixture 
of remarks that upset Mexicans, along with ac- 
tions that helped them. While he was making 
those statements, Mr. Gavin was simultaneously 
.urging the Reagan Administration in private not 
to pursue strict sanctions against Mexico. 

In part, the friction last week was traceable to 
a traditional clash between Mexico!^ tenacious 
national pride and a feeling of superiority in the 
United States, particularly in areas such as tech- 
nology and efficiency. Mexico prides itself on its 
independence — particularly from its powerful 
and wealthy northern neighbor — and does not 
like to be seen as having to look outside for help 
under any circumstances. It took a day for this 
instinctive reaction to be replaced by the sad 
realization that the damage caused by the earth- 
quakes was more than the country could handle 
on its own, a day in which. United States officials 
grumbled privately, valuable time was wasted. 

As for the Ambassador’s public statements, 
“it's been very difficult not to be out in front of 
the Mexican Government," the diplomat argued, 

• because Mexico began by playing down the ex- 
* tent of the disaster. At first. President Miguel de 

. tk .la.Madqd Huft?dq said his cpuntiy.had all the 13^, 

^fsaurcps 4theedecLTn its. initial .request, eariy pn. 

5 /' the <fe§ after the firtt earthquake, Mexico asked . 

• ‘only for demolition experts aMT earth-moving 
equipment. Later, when the request for help was 
broadened, the United States was ready to re- 
spond as it had originally planned. Late last 
week, a diplomat said,~ the only problem was 
“getting it down here as fast as we want." 


Sarney Has Popularity but Not Power 


Growing Pains for Brazil’s Democracy 


By ALAN RIDING 


RIO DE JANEIRO — When the 
armed forces stepped down in Argen- 
tina in December 1583, and iu Uru- 
guay 15 months later, the political 
parties of pre-coup days immediately 
reappeared. Congress came alive 
and something that could be recog- 
nized as the democracy of yore re- 
turned. But when 21 years of Brazil- 
ian dictatorship ended in March, nei- 
ther the tradition nor the structure of 
party politics was ready to fill the 
vacuum. There was hardly a mem- 
ory of democracy. 

Only Brazilians at least 45 years 
old could have voted for a President, 
and no pre-1964 parties survived. 

Many people here seepied unsure of 
what to expect. 

As a result, six months after the 
change, Brazilians are enjoying con- 
siderable political freedom, but the 
entrenched power of the military, 
business and bureaucratic elites has 
barely been touched. The country’s 
democratic institutions have been too 
weak to begin generating significant 
reforms. 

Moreover, the country has recently witnessed 
the bizarre spectacle of a knockdown battle be- 
tween Congress and the press, the democratic in- 
stitutions that had suffered most during the 
dictatorship. Newspapers have portrayed Con- 
gress as crowded with lazy, overpaid and even 
corrupt politicians, while Congressional leaders 
have charged journalists with promoting a new 
coup by undermining democracy. 

Among the political parties, it is as if former 
allies against the dictatorship were now free to 
be enemies. Rather than growing in strength and 
authority, the five parties that existed when the 
military left office have broken into squabbling 
factions, while 25 new and invariably minuscule 
parties have appeared, revolving more around 
the ambitions of individual politicians than ideals 
or voter interests. 

Optimists argue that the complex task of con- 
structing the country’s first authentic democracy 
is now under way, with new, more representative 
forces likely to emerge from local and national 
elections scheduled over the next three years. 
But not a few skeptics have concluded that, in the 
words of the playwright Dias Gomes, "the new 
system is the old system with a face-Uft.” 

/ In reality, the armed forces skillfully prepared 
the ground to avoid a sharp break with the past. 
For example, a 1979 general amnesty at first 
seemed to benefit only, former guerrillas. But it 
now protects military officers held responsible 
for human rights abuses from facing the kind of 
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charges that were brought against Argentina’s 
former junta members. 

Further, unlike the Argentine and Uruguayan 
regimes, which monopolized power until the last 
moment, Brazil’s generals accepted major ad- 
vances by the opposition in Congressional and gu- 
bernatorial elections in 1982. And, while last year 
the military vetoed direct presidential elections, 
it went along with the electoral college victory of 
the opposition candidate. Tancredo Neyes, be- 
cause it felt confident he would not be radical. 

November Elections 

To win, Mr. Neves formed a Democratic Al- 
liance between opposition groups and dissidents 
who left the ruling party and joined him. This 
meant that his Cabinet was crowded with faces 
that, in the eyes of the public, had long been iden- 
tified with the dictatorship. And when the 75- 
year-old President-elect died before taking of- 
fice. it was his running mate, the former head of 
the pro-military Democratic Social Party, Jose 
Sarney, who succeeded him. 

While enjoying considerable popularity, how- 
ever, President Sarney has lacked the power, to 
maintain the Democratic Alliance as a function- 
ing coalition. Campaigning is under way for cru- 
cial municipal elections in state capitals in 
November, and many Ministers who are suppos- 
edly working together in Government are fight- 
ing each other on the hustings. 

Even toe length of Mr. Samey’s term is subject 


to the whims of a constituent assembly that will 
meet in March 1987. y 

Without a strong executive, many of the char- 
acteristics of pre-1964 politics have again sur- 
faced. A function of Brazil's vastness, regional 
competition for power has intensified, with many 
states resentful of the dominance of people from 
Sao Paulo, the largest city. In the absence of 
strong parties, "caudillo" politics, built around 
well-known personalities, has also returned with 
former President JSnio Quadros and the gover- 
nor of Rio de Janeiro state, Leonel Brizola each 
wmmng an audience with populist messages 
But this old-style politics seems out of 8 piace 
here because, in contrast to the experiences of 
Argentina and Uruguay, Brazil's SS 
dramatically 

country’s economy. Meanwhile. therxmnLi^ 
doubled ami the <^tiy^t inS ^ 
opened up. Today, the eighth latest ecoiwm^ 
the West is coexisting with an to 

some regions, even feudal political svstem 
While political parties h£e awaS iittie 
popular, enthusiasm, new forms of 
are app^ring. The labor movement hS^£d 
its muscles with several recent strik*^rwf!5 
thousands of neighborhood assodatliS^.Sl 
church-linked "base communities’^ mohui? 
ing poor and middle class people 
volets for the first time. ButUislo^^v^ 
whether this grass-roots democrarv ^ 10 te 
ally influence the way B^azi^^^^^ entl, ' 
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The Rainbow Warrior, As Viewed From Opposite Sides of the World 



Contact /David Barnett (Mitterrand); J R. Ptctms/CollecUf/M. Vbwmet (Bern); Associated Press 

Lange Seems Delighted 
To Be in the Center of Things 


Mitterrand 
Can’t Put It 
Behind Him 


By RICHARD BERNSTEIN 


W AS it a sabotage plot against a pesky envioo- 
raentalist group planning to protest French 
nuclear testing in the Pacific? Or was it 
merely an information-gathering mission 
transformed without authorization into a nasty piece of 
freelance terrorism that has savaged France’s reputa- 
tion abroad and caused political crisis at home? “ 

The first theory was gaming acceptance here last 
week with the charge by Prime Minister Laurent Fabius 
that Charles Rermi, the former Defense Minister, was 
"politically responsible" for the attack an the Rainbow 
Warrior while the vessel was berthed in Auckland. New 
Zealand. The other version is the one implied by Mr. 
Hemu, who has steadfastly denied that any order to sabo- 
tage the ship was given. 

The absence of a convincing explanation of the affair 
Is one of the reasons why it has so much staying power, 
occupying pages and pages in the newspapers and appar- 
ently taking up the Hem's share of Government ministers’ 
time. It started July 10. when the flagship of the environ- 
mentalist group Greenpeace was sunk and a crew mem- 
ber killed. After months of denials, the French Govern- 
ment admitted two weeks ago that its agents had blown 
up the ship. Mr. Hemu and the director of the intelligence 
agency, Pierre Lacoste, were forced to resign. 

How did the French get themselves into such a fix? . 
One factor might be called the partial disclosure syn- 
drome. The Government has behaved as though it were 
trying to limit the damage, issuing denials, then retract- 
ing them as the press discredits them. The first step 
came early last month, after reports that a man and a 
woman captured at the scene by New Zealand police 
were French intelligence agents. President Francois 
Mitterrand appointed a Government investigator, Ber- 
nard Tricot, to look into the charges. But Mr. Tricot’s 
conclusion — that French agents, though on the scene to 
gather intelligence about Greenpeace, had not blown up 
the ship — convinced almost no one. 

"The Government didn’t understand Montesquieu," 
said Jean Francois Revel, tbe political commentator, 
referring to the French philosopher’s notion of the sepa- 
ration of powers. “They didn't understand that the public 
would not accept the political leadership itself appointing 
the power that would investigate it." 

Questions Remain 

Even after the departure of Mr. Hemu and Mr. U- 
coste, the admission by Mr. Fabius that French agents 
had, after all, sunk the Rainbow Warrior and his televi- 
sion appearance, in which he blamed Mr. Hemu but was 
careful not to accuse him of actually issuing an order to 
blow up the ship, questions remain. What was the role 
played in the. planning of the operation by General Jean 
Saulnier, at the time Mr. Mitterrand's military adviser? > 
General Saulnier told Mr. Tricot that he had released 
money for an information-gathering operation; be has 
denied that he knew of a sabotage operation. If future dis- 
closures indlcate^tb^t;he h$d advance knowledge' of the . 
bombing plot, the credibility of Mr. Mitterrand and Mr. 
Fabius would te'alf but shattered. 

And why were the French agents so easily discov- 
ered? Was there a plot within a plot, perhaps by a group 
of rightist officers seeking to embarrass the Socialist 
Government, to go beyond orders and sink tbe strip, that 
reveal it to the press? Last week, four members of the in- 
telligence agency were charged with providing secret in- 
formation on the affair to reporters while, in a surprise 
announcement Friday night, Renfe Imbot. the new bead 
of the intelligence agency, said he had found evidence of 
a plot to "destroy" the secret sendee. 

Wherever it ends, it has taken a different course than 
previous French political crises. When tbe Moroccan 
resistance leader Mehdi Ben Barka was kidnapped and 
apparently killed by French secret agents in 1965, for ex- 
ample, it took four months before President Charles de 
Gaulle commented on the matter, and then he dismissed 
it as "vulgar and subordinate." 

Following Mr. Fabius’s television appearance, the 
conservative newspaper Figaro -contended in a front- 
page editorial that he was “either a liar or an incompe- 
tent," which is more or less what Mr. Mitterrand called 
de Gaulle after the Ben Barka affair. Even though the 
best guess here was that both Mr. Mitterrand and Mr. 
Fabius would withstand calls for their resignations, 
there was no doubt that the Greenpeace affair was badly 
tarnishing the Socialists’ reputation only months before 
key legislative elections hi March. 


By SETH MYDANS 


Wellington, New Zealand 

T HEIR Maids and neighbors tbe Australians like 
to say that New Zealanders are very balanced 
people — they have a chip on both shoulders. 
Something about their isolation as a sheep- 
herding nation of not many more than 3 million souls, 
hovering just north of Antarctica, has instilled in them a 
mixture of defensiveness and pride as the most remote 
outpost of the Western world. 

Now, somewhat to their surprise, they have found 
themslves taking on two of their oldest and firmest allies. 



AMOCHOed Pm 

Prime Minister David Lange announcing last week that 
be would seek compensation from France. 


the United States and France. And there is a sense in 
“the beehive," the cone-shaped, glass-walled structure 
that bouses the Government of Prime Minister David 
Lange, that they are getting the better of both. 

Mr. Lange could afford to adopt last week a tone of 
magnanimity toward France and the United States, as- 
suring them that, despite the sharp edge of New Zea- 
land’s recent diplomacy, he bore them no ill will. 

“I can understand their desire to get the thing over 
with and move on to other issues that are less hurtful,” 
he said of the French, who after months of denials had ac- 
knowledged that a team of tbeir agents bombed the Rain- 
bow Warrior, a ship belonging to the environmental 
group Greepeace, as it prepared to sail toward the site of 
a planned French nuclear test in the South Pacific atoll of 
■ Munirta. \ 

' “I can understand -that,” the Prime Minister went .. 
•»on, “and 1 have no desire to be difficult." .... 

Waiting for an Apology 

But he said he still intended to press for millions of 
dollars in reparations for the sinking of the vessel in 
Auckland Harbor, he still planned to put a French couple 
- on trial and he was still watching for an apology, in deeds 
if not in words, from Paris. 

The ship itself was refloated and towed across Auck- 
land Harbor last week, brown metal plating covering the 
holes made by the bombs attached to the hull. Maritime 
experts said they doubted the Rainbow Warrior could be 
made seaworthy, and estimated that it would fetch 
510,000 or more as scrap. 

Mr. Lange said he also has a full understanding and 
even respect for the quandary of tbe United States over 
New Zealand’s refusal to allow visits by nuclear-powered 
or nuclear-armed ships. Washington has said that if such 
visits are not permitted, it cannot maintain a working de- 
fense relationship with New Zealand under tbe Anzus Al- 
liance. of which Australia is also a member. 

“We have considered flip matter; we have decided," 
Mr. Lange said. "The United States has considered the 
matter; it has decided. In a mutuality of respect we 
ought to be able to work out now just bow we facilitate an 
accommodation.” 

But at the same time, the Prime Minister affirmed 
that he intended to introduce legislation to codify the ban 
on port visits, a move to harden a position that Washing- 


ton has said will make compromise more difficult. Mean- 
while, Washington has rejected a proposal from Mr. 
Lange to take it upon itself to determine which visiting 
ships carry nuclear arms, since the United States has a 
policy never to confirm or deny that any of its ships carry 
nuclear weapons. 

New Zealand, which is about as far away from the 
rest of the Western world as it could be, is suddenly in tire 
center of geopolitics, in a spotlight that Mr. Lange, at 
least, seems to be enjoying, indeed, New Zealanders 
seem to be feeling their oats these days, their pleasure 
enhanced by tbe perception that In both battles they have 
morality on their side. 

Both situations arise, to one degree or another, from 
the nation’s antinuclear stand, an issue New Zealanders 
consider a matter of conscience. New Zealand, after all, 
is a nation of reformers, whether the issue be race rela- 
tions or women’s rights or, as in the present case, opposi- 
tion to nuclear arms. The thrust of much of New Zea- 
land’s diplomacy with the United States has been to con- 
vince Washington that a ban on visits by nuclear strips is 
a matter on which it will not — indeed, cannot — bade 
down. 

The French, too, have come up against New Zea- 
land’s antinuclear beliefs, in Wellington’s long-standing 
oppbsjtkm totheir atomic tests on South. Pacific islands. 
The sabotage by French agents of the Greenpeace ship in 
New' Zealand's waters simply offered Wellington .more, 
moral ammunition, which it has not been shy about 
using. 

. “We didn't invite the French to blow up the Rainbow 
Warrior,” Mr. Lange likes to say. 

Strategic Location 

Although out of sight, and usually out of mind, from 
Washington and Paris. New Zealand, along with Austral- 
ia, bolds a strategic position in a region that is playing a 
greater geopolitical role both for the West and for the 
Soviet Union. As attention shifts toward the Pacific basin 
and the emerging economic power of Southeast Asia, and 
as the Soviet Union builds up its Padfic fleet, the position 
of Australia and New Zealand astride the sea routes from 
the Indian Ocean takes on more significance. 

Under the Anzus Treaty, New Zealand and Australia 
also hold a protective umbrella over the emerging island' 
nations of the South and Central Pacific. In addition, New 
Zealand is the jumping-off point for much of the explora- 
tion of Antarctica, a continent whose mineral potential is 
drawing increasing interest. 

“When you live in New Zealand, you think everyone 
knows where you are," said an Auckland dock worker. 

“Then you take a trip somewhere, and you find out 
no one is really sure.” 

But, as a Western diplomat said of New Zealand last 
week, "If nothing else, they’re putting themselves on the 
map these days.” 


The Prospect of a Soviet Weapons Cut Could Prompt Second Thoughts 


In Europe, ‘Star Wars’ Is More Than a Pocketbook Issue 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM . 


BONN — Mikhail S. Gorbachev maims his first visit 
to Western Europe as leader of the Soviet Communist 
Party this week. It seems hardly accidental that he is 
starting with France, which has rebuffed President Rea- 
gan’s program for putting antimissile weapons in space. 

For weeks, Western European Governments have 
been on edge, waiting for Mr. Gorbachev to let the other 
shoe drop. Tantalizing!/, the new Soviet leader and his 
lieutenants had been hinting that Moscow would be will- 
ing to consider radical cuts in its offensive nuclear ar- 
mory if the Reagan Administration would scrap its 
Strategic Defense Initiative, also known as "Star Ware.” 

On Friday, the Soviet Foreign Minister. Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze, made just such an offer at the White 
House. Since President Reagan has ruled out abandoning 
research into space weapons, the stage is being set for 
another possibly wrenching drama pitting tbe vulner- 
abilities of the Western Europeans against Washington’s 
strategic imperatives. • J ^ 

Until the Reagan space program was refocused and 
redefined by critics as a possible “bargaining chip” at 
the Geneva arms talks, the Administration had been 
doing fairly well in selling it By playing on fears that 
Western Europe was slipping behind the United States 
and Japan fa high technology, and by dangling the offer 
of participation in a $26 billion research bonanza, Wash- 
ington w o n Important European industrial support and 
neutralized some lingering concerns about the pro- 
gram's implications for NATO defense doctrine. ^ 
A patchy Western European response has emerged, 
but one that the Reagan Administration can probably 
. live with- While President Francois Mitterrand has 
firmly ruled out French governmental participation, sev- 
eral big state-supported firms, including Thomson ana 
Matra, are talking to the Pentagon about contracts.* we 
are not. going to do anything that takes away from 


France's defense needs,” said a top French defense exec- 
utive, “but If we find something we can do with the Pen- 
tagon, we will do it.” In the bidding. French companies 
are actually ahead of their German and British competi- 
tors. Britain’s Defense Minister, Michael Heseltine, has 
attempted without apparent success to extract a commit- 
ment to guarantee British industry a $1.5 billion share of 
Star Wars research during the first 
five years. 

Tbe British and West German 
Governments seem likely to sign 
framework accords with Washington 
that will cover their industrialists’ in- 
volvement and — they hope — guar- 
antee that technology-sharing will be 
a two-way street. Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of West Germany appears inter- 
ested in delaying formal agreement 
until Britain has gone first and until 
be meets with President Reagan in 
Washington around Oct. 31. A 
thumbs-up by nonnuclear West Ger- 
many would mate it easier for Italy, 
which usually stays hi step with Bonn 
o= security issues, to fall into line. 

Elsewhere In NATO, Denmark and 
Norway have categorically rejected 
space weapons cooperation. Canada 
has endorsed the principle of re- 
search and left the door open for its 
compares to join in, but has withheld 
' governmental backing. 

The Shevardnadze offer places 
the Western Europeans in a predica- 
ment. They have supported research 
In tbe unspoken hope that space 
weapons will ultimately not be de- 
ployed because they win prove tod 
costly, will not work or will be negoti- 


ated away. The Governments know they would have dif- 
ficulty explaining to skeptical publics why tbe United 
States seemingly rejected a chance for disarmament to 
pursue an effort that is sometimes portrayed, and not 
just by Soviet propaganda, as spreading tbe arms race to 
tbe heavens. 

Much will hinge on Mr. Gorbachev’s and Mr. Rea- 


gan’s next moves. A crucial issue will be how each side 
defines Star Wars “research.” Senior aides to Chancellor 
Kohl say tbe Americans cannot be forced to renounce the 
kind of research that has been going on in the Soviet 
Union for some time. But Bonn and other capitals would 
clearly welcome an accord that banned. deployment of 
space weapons. A senior British official predicted that 
the ultimate Soviet offer might prove 
to be “ambiguous,” but if it’s “really 
interesting,” Europeans will encour- 
age the Americans to pursue it. 

In the maneuvering before he 
meets with Mr. Reagan in Geneva in 
November. Mr. Gorbachev has 
seized the initiative. At his Sept. 17 
news conference. Mr. Reagan com- 
plained that tbe Soviets have stepped 
up “a long-time campaign aimed 
mainly at our allies In Europe and in 
an effort to build an impression that 
we may be the villains in the piece 
and that they’re the good guys.” 

- In coming weeks, the two lead- 
ers, each a gifted communicator with 
considerable Thespian talent, seem 
destined to play out a Star Wars In- 
termezzo for an attentive Western 
European •audience. Having lost the 
last struggle for European opinion 
over American medium-range weap- 
ons, the Russians under Mr. Gorba- 
chev have abandoned growls and 
threats for something rather like 
sweet reasonableness. The name of 
the game during the missile debate 
two years ago was to appear to be 
flexible. 

The roles do not seem to have 
changed. One of the players has. 
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Congress Looks 
At Outgo 
And Income 

With. the end the 1985 fiscal year 
only days away, Congress concen- 
trated last week on Federal spend- 
ing, both its amount and its pur- 
poses. 

The Senate suggested the extent to 
which It considers the cleanup of haz- 
ardous waste dumps an appropriate 
Federal function by voting, 86 to 13, 
to provide $7.5 billion over the next 
five years to renew and expand the 
environmental "superfund.” There 
is less unanimity over how the nearly 
five-fold increase is to be financed, 
however. The Senate bill includes a 
new broad-based tax on all manufac- 
turers and raw-materials processors 
with sales of more than $5 million a 
year; the White House has threat- 
ened a veto over the tax. 

In the House, meanwhile, there 
was the first test of whether Con- 
gress will be willing to cut back on 
Federal support for farmers. As de- 
bate began on a five-year renewal of 
programs designed to stabilize farm 
incomes and prices, large bipartisan 
majorities rejected two amend- 
ments supported by the Administra- 
tion. One would have reduced price 
supports for milk, the other, price 
supports for sugar. 'Agricultural 
state representatives voted against 
the amendments almost in block; 
delegations from states such as New 
York and California, with both city 
and farm districts, split. 

Months and often years before 
Congress takes up such five-year 
plans, the departments that would 
lay out the money start drafting 
them. Last week it. was disclosed 
that the Pentagon had gone back to 
the drawing board on its weapons, 
personnel and operations projections 
to accommodate cuts in the rate of 
increase in military spending. In a 
process Administration officials 
characterized as painful and divi- 
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Representative Jim Moody, with jar 
symbolizing Unde waste, at a rally at 
the Capitol last week. 


sive, reductions in projected spend- 
ing on conventional military forces 
'were being made to preserve the nu- 
clear weapons program. 

Temporary Budget 

The start of a new fiscal year Tues- 
day will not be accompanied by the 
usual commotion over a partial Gov- 
ernment shutdown, or the threat of 
one, because of Congress's failure to 
approve bills appropriating money 
for Government agencies. The Sen- 
ate moved with workmanlike dis- 
patch last week, passing a tempo- 
rary budget for 1986, good through 
Nov. 14. Some of the chamber's effi- 
ciency was put down to the fact that 
this time senators who hope to get 
controversial measures passed by 
attaching them to crucial legislation 
have their eyes not on the so-called 
continuing resolution but on a bill 
that will raise the Federal debt ceil- 
ing to $2 trillion. That measure must 
be passed by mid-October so the 
Government can continue to borrow. 
Amendments are planned that would 
force a balanced budget by 1990 and 
give the President a line-item veto. 

Income Tex Revision 

But there was plenty of contro- 
versy about the Income side of the 
Federal ledger, centering in the 
main on Representative Dan Rosten- 
kowski’s view of how the income tax 
system should be revised. 

Mr. Rostenkowski’s views were 
presented to the members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
of which he is chairman. His plan 
would be more favorable than Presi- 
dent Reagan’s to many interests — 
insurance companies, builders of 
low-income housing, pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers and labor unions, 
among others. It would also give 
somewhat larger tax reductions to 
lower-income and middle-income in- 
dividuals and retain in part the de- 
ductibility of state and local taxes. 
By week’s end, the members of the 
panel, who will begin debating 
changes in the income tax code 
tomorrow, were fielding calls from 
lobbyists complaining about Mr. 
Rostenkowski’s presentation. 

Larry S peakes, the White House 
spokesman, had another kind of 
complaint, about what he considers a 
lack of national press coverage of 
Mr. Reagan’s" weekly trips to pro- 
mote his tax plan, including last 
week’s visit to Knoxville and Athens, 
Tenn. Mr. Speakes' admonition 
came a day after Senate Republi- 


cans, at their weekly policy lunch, 
said their principal priority this fall 
was deficit reduction. 

F.A.A. Levies 
A Record Fine 

After a three-month audit of main- 
tenance procedures, the Federal 
Aviation Administration! fined Amer- 
ican Airlines $1.5 million last week 
for violating aircraft safety and in- 
spection regulations. 

The fine, three times larger than 
the highest previous enforcement 
penalty against a commercial air- 
line, was for 26 cases in which in- 
spectors found irregularities, includ- 
ing the use of plastic rather than 
metal parts in the wings of three DC- 
10's and the postponement of needed 
repairs for two or three weeks while 
the aircraft continued flying. 

Donald D. Engen, administrator of 
the Federal air safety agency, said 
the inspection "confirms the essen- 
tial integrity and soundness of the 
company's maintenance.” He added 
that the airline had taken "prompt 
steps to correct all deficiencies.” 
American, with a fleet of 264 air- 
craft, is the second largest United 
States airline in passenger miles, be- 
hind United Airlines. 

In a separate action last week, the 
F.A.A. ordered all airlines to inspect 
key parts of hundreds of Pratt & 
Whitney engines used on Boeing 
727*s, 737’s and DC-9’s. Failures or 
malfunctions in various models of 
the engine have been implicated in 
three incidents in the last year. The 
.most recent was a fire on a British 
-737 in Manchester, England, last 
month in which 55 people died. 

Meanwhile, the aviation industry 
is not waiting for a Federal rule, now 
in the works, to develop devices that 
will protect against the potentially 
catastrophic gusts known as wind- 
shear. Boeing said changes would be 
made in its advanced planes next 
summer; Piedmont Airlines says it 
will install a partial system as early 
as November, adding the rest later. 
Wind-shear is thought to have caused 
the crash of a Delta Air Lines jumbo 
jet in Dallas last month, killing at 
least 135 people. 

Indictments 

For9Klansmen 

The Ku KIux Klan has fallen on 
hard times in recent years, but now 
and then there are flashes of the 
particularly virulent violence that 
has long been its specialty. The De- 
partment of Justice announced last 
week that nine members of the Klan 
had been indicted in North Carolina 
on conspiracy charges for their roles 
in a series of cross burnings and 
shootings. Their targets, the depart- 
ment said, were blacks and whites 
who had close contacts. 

The indictment was handed up by 
a Federal grand jury In Asheville, 
N.C., and announced in Washington 
by William Bradford Reynolds, the 
Assistant Attorney Genera] who 
heads the Civil Rights Division. 

Mr. Reynolds said the Federal in- 
quiry, which began two years ago, 
demonstrated that his department 
"gives a high priority to investigat- 
ing every allegation of racial vio- 
lence, whether Klan-related or not.” 
Since 1979, he said, the department 
has prosecuted more than 150 people, 
including at least 84 Klan members, 
in cases involving racial violence. 

Three Klan leaders were among 
those indicted last week. In one inci- 
dent, three defendants were said to 
have fired shots into the home of a 
white woman and her two children, . 
Two weeks later, according to the in- 
dictment, Klan members placed a 
burning cross in front of the home of 
a black man who was living with a 
white woman. 

Another Senator 
Calls ItaDay 

The popularity of Senator Charles 
McC. Mathias Jr. with Maryland’s 
voters has long frustrated ambitious 
Democrats there, and his liberal-to- 
moderate views have rarely failed to 
rile conservative Republicans every- 
where. Last week, the Senator, who 
was to face the voters again next 
year, announced that he would run 
no more. "It seems to me that the 
season has arrived to shift to a new 
field of activity,” said Mr, Mathias, 
who added that be might turn to 
teaching, writing or practicing law. 

The announcement was not totally 
unexpected; in recent months, he 
had seemed discemibly disinter- 
ested in raising campaign money. 
But the news was no less a complica- 
tion for his party, which hopes to 
maintain its Senate majority. It 
holds a 53-to-47 edge, and Democrats 
need to pick up a minimum of four 
seats next year to regain control. Mr. 
Mathias, who is 64 years old, is the 
third Republican Senator to declare 
in the last six weeks that he was 
bound for the sidelines The other 
two are Paul Laxalt of Nevada, a 
confidant of President Reagan, and 
John P. East of North Carolina, who 
has been in poor health. 

Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


Critics Say Elected Councils Undermine Indian Communalism 



By IVER PETERSON 


POLACCA, Ariz. — Fifty years ago, the Fed- 
eral Government, alarmed at the effects of mod- 
ern business on Indian tribes, moved to bring 
Anglo-American majority rule to tribal leader- 
ship. Through the Indian Reform Act, it encour- 
aged the tribes to elect councils to rule in the 
place of chiefs. 

Today, about 200 of the country’s 270 officially 
recognized tribes have elected governments. But 
the question of how best to govern a communitar- 
ian people — and the issue of who best can speak 
for the tribes — is still a live one. It Is particu- 
larly nettiesome here on the Hopi Reservation, 
where Washington is trying to persuade the tribe 
to trade to the Navajo some of the land Congress 
awarded it in 1974, land that has been used for 
generations by Navajo farmers and herders. 

Non-Indian critics of the tribal governments 
argue that elected chairmen and councils are 
creatures of white interests in need of legally 


binding signatures on trade agreements and 
leases. In this view, which took on added cur- 
rency during the mining and drilling booms of the 
last decade, the Anglo-American idea of majority 
rule results in rule .by a minority that enriches it- 
self by signing minin g and oil leases on behalf of 
a traditionalist majority that wants nothing to do 
with Washington or modern corporations. 

Proponents of the tribal governments argue 
that without legally constituted authorities whose 
powers are backed by. Federal courts, the eco- 
nomic development of tribal lands would not be 
possible, and reservations would be pushed back 
to the days when the only people making money 
on Indian lands were the white traders. 

"There is some good evidence that the Indian 
Office .in Washington as early as 1932 felt that 
every Indian tribe should have a council that the. 
United States could deal with, instead of A’ chief,; 
because economic development was necessary to ; 
.maintain tribal v faMUty /-’ - -saitT’Riciiard' Klem-’ 
mer, senior lecturer in anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. During the 1920's, Oklahoma 


oilmen routinely struck Individual deals with 
Osage Indians to drill on Indian land. Some In- 
dians got rich, many more were cheated out of 
rightful profits and the majority received nothing 
~at ail. According to John. Collier, Indian Commis- 
sioner during the Franklin Roosevelt years, 
tribes would be protected from exploitation If 
they were given the power to refuse mineral ex- 
traction on their land as well as to approve it 
Herein northwestern Arizona, however, the ar- 
gument over the powers of tribal councils carters 
on the land itself. The Hopi, from their elected 
tribal chairman to their traditional elders, have 
steadfastly refused, to abandon reservation 
boundaries drawn by a Federal court; the dead- 
line for relocation of Navajo and Hopi from land 
granted to the other tribe is July 7, 1986. But there 



The Congressional decision 11 years ago was to 

equally partition 1.8 million acres, and require 
thedeparture of members of either tribe who live 
On frnri apportioned, to the other. But in practice, 
the burden of relocation has fallen hardest on the 
far more numerous Navajo. 

The Hopi Tribal Council and its elected chair- 
man, Ivan Sidney, insist that the holdouts be ex- 
pelled. But the dozen Hopi villages have a long 
tradition of sovereignty. In some of .them, reli- 
gious and village leaders deny Mr. Sidney and his 
council’s authority, urging moderation in dealing 
with the Navajo. In others, it is charged that Mr. 

. Sidney wants the Navajo removed not to place 
Hopi on the land but to lease it to Feobody Coal 
company, which operates a large mine on Black 
Mesa. Mr. Sidney acknowledges that "mineral 
development for the future is probably part of the 
plan,” but points out that the tribe has a roora- 
■ tori urn on leasing now. * 

An Evenhanded View 

The lack of Hopi unanimity “has been a con- 
stant problem since we started,” said Richard 1 
Morris, an Interior Department official praised 
by both tribes for his everibandedness. Mr. Mor- 
ris tried unsuccessfully this spring to get Mr. Sid- 
ney’s agreement that the Navajo could remain if 
the Hopi were compensated with Federal pay- 
• ments or other land. But at no point during Mr. 
Morris’s efforts, which were headed at President* 
Reagan’s request by William Clark, former In- 
terior Secretary, did the Hopi Tribal Council 
have a full quorum. At one time or another, vari- 
ous villages refused to send delegates. 

The Hopi outlook on Navajo relocation is im- 
portant because Congress is all but certain to re- 
open the case, if only to extend the 1986 relocation 
deadline that almost all parties agree cannot be 
met. The Hopi anticouncil faction and non-In- 
dians supporting the Navajo claim to a right to 
stay are working hard to get across their point 
that the Hopi do not speak with one voice. They 
hope that a new Congressional look at the parti- 
tion settlement might result in amendments al- 
lowing the Navajo to remain for a while. 

"Through the years some of the older Hopi 
have formed relationships with the Navajo,” Mr. 
Klemmer said. "So If you asked them, ‘Is this 
Hoftf Iand? r thitywoultisay^; Yes, of course.’ But 
Ifymrask whether the Government should force 
the Navajo out, they would- be increasingly un- 
comfortable with that, because they've become 
friends with these people.” 


Washington Contends Civil Rights Activists Abused Absentee Ballots 



United Press International 

Albert Turner (right), his wife, Evelyn, and Spencer Hogue Jr. outside Federal court in Selma, Aku, 
where they were acquitted of voting fraud charges tin* summer. 


In the South, Charges of a 
New Kind of Vote Fraud 


By WILLIAM E. SCHMIDT 


ATLANTA — For the last year. Federal agents 
have been working the hardscrabble aunties of 
western Alabama, questioning hundreds of peo- 
ple, many of them elderly shut-ins, as part of an 
investigation of voting fraud. 

The Justice Department has been focusing its 
inquiry on some longtime civil rights activists in 
the area, an economically depressed region 
where blacks have managed to gain a measure of 
political power only in the last decade. 

So far, the investigation has resulted in indict- 
ments against -eight people, charged with at- 
tempting to manipulate load elections by fraudu- 
lently casting absentee ballots in the names of 
elderly and* moitally Incapacitated voters, as 
well as people whp no longer live In the county. 

But in three trials so far, the Government has 
failed to convince juries and many local blacks 
that the defendants broke any laws. In nine days 
earlier this month, two of the Government’s 
cases resulted in mistrials when two juries in Bir- 


mingham, Ala., were unable to return verdicts 
against James. Colvin, the black mayor of Union, 
Ala., and Bobbie Nell Simpson, a white who has 
worked with Mr.' Colvin in voter-registration 
drives in Greene County. Earlier this summer, a 
jury in Selma, Ala., acquitted three defendants, 
among them Albert Turner, a former aide of the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., of similar fraud 
charges in Perry County. 

The Government went to court again last week 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala. An all-white jury was se- 
lected for the trial of Spiver. Gordon and Fred- 
erick Douglas Daniels, two black political lead- 
ers from Greene County, on multiple charges of 
vote fraud.' Defense lawyers sought to have the 
trial stopped because prosecutors had struck all 
six blacks from a pool of potential jurors, but on 
Friday a Federal appals court said it would not 
halt the proceedings. Aother defendant, Bessie 
Underwood, is to face trial in mid-October. And 
the Government intends to re-try the Colvin and 
Simpson cases. 

The prosecutions, which are being handled by 
the Justice’s Department Criminal Divison, have 


drawn the fire of critics ranging from the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson to the.Rev. Dr. Joseph E. Lowery, 
the president of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. They say the Justice Depart- 
ment is harrassing black voters and, by concen- 
trating its efforts on blade officials, practicing 
selective prosecution. "This is a one-sided inves- 
tigation,” said Lawrence Wofford, a srfma activ- 
ist. "White people have manipulated the absen- 
. tee ballot for years, but the Government does not 
seem interested in that,” 

"What has happened so far has not made any 
impact on our intent to enforce the voting laws in 
Alabama,*' said John Russell, a spokesman for 
the Justice Department. Other department offi- 
cials say they are, merely responding to allega- 
tions of wrongdoing, many of which have been 
brought by blacks against blacks. One of those 
who filed charges is John Kennard, who became 
Alabama’s first black tax assessor when he was 
elected to the office in Greene County in 1978. 
"The issue here is abuse of the law,” said Mr. 
Kennard, who charged that a group of black 
rivals had manipulated absentee ballots in an un- 
successful attempt to defeat him. “The only rea- 
son these people are hollering racism now is be- 
cause they are in trouble for breaking the law. ” 

If nothing else, the intensity of the debate un- 
derscores the sharp racial tensions that still exist 
in parts of western Alabama, where the majority 
of the population is black but a small coterie of 
whites still dominates the local economy. 

Procedural Violations? 


key to the economic revival of the area, wl 
unemployment remains higher than 15 pert 
Others, like Mr. Wofford, argue that black 
longer need white support. “Some of these bli 

malting the charges, "he said, "are only edne 

for the established whites who feel their < 
having things their way are numbered.” 

At issue in the inquiry Is the use of absei 
ballots, which often account for 10 percent ol 
votes cast in local elections. To make their c 
the Government has gone so far as to fingers 

the ballots to determine who has handled toer 

In some of the trials, defendants admitted 1 
jng solicited absentee ballots from people wh 
longer lived in the area, but argued that Alabi 

voting rales are so vague that they did not fc 
they were breaking the law. 

Despite such admissions, critics of the Fed 
investigation say far more is at stake in wesi 
Alabama than what they call procedural vi 
tlons of voting law. Over the last two decades 
Federal Government has been widely viewei 

on 

on the inquiry. Representative Don Edwa 
Democrat of California and chairman* 
panel, suggested that Government offiSak 
been "babes inthe woods,” misused Sr whites 
tempting to thwart black political advance^ 
fending his department, John Keeaev^ato 
assistant attorney general, denl^SS rao? 
a factor, saying: "The voters victimtail tor 
fraud were also all black citizen?” ““ by 
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Germany’s Rich Chemical Giants The 


Bayer, BASF and 
Hoechst are all on 
an acquisition - 
spree. But their 
strategies differ. 

By JOHN TAGUABUE 
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Frankfurt 
May, BASF, the West German 
■chemical giant, capped a major 
acquisition, drive by laying out 
$1 billion for the American ink and 
paint maker, lament. Earlier this 
year, Hoechst, another industry lead- 
er, snapped up Rosenthal Technik, 
the technology arm of the Rosenthal 
porcelain group. At about the same 
time, Bayer, the third of Germany’s 
chemical giants, announced ambi- 
tious plans to boost its drive into the 
United States pharmaceuticals mar- 
ket, Including the construction of a 
multitm Uion-doUar research center 
near New Haven. 

West Germany’s Big Three chemi- 
cal companies — the world’s three 
largest until 1981, when Du Pont ac- 
quired Conoco and grabbed first 
place by total sales — are on the 
move. For the last two years they 
have enjoyed their biggest earnings 
boom since the mid-1970’s. And unlike 
their American counterparts, who 
are staggering under the combined 
burdens of the strong dollar, fierce 
foreign competition and weakening 
. demand, the West German compa- 
nies' have money to burn. 

. Bat memories of their severe 
slump of the ea^ly 1980's are still 
vivid, and the Big Three are embark- 
ing on a flurry of acquisitions at home 
and abroad — particularly in the 
United States, where their combined 
sales already near $8 billion. The goal 
of the buying binge: To entrench 
themselves in areas that hold prom- 
ise of future growth, and thus gird 
against any future downturns. 

While that goal pervades the strate- 
gies of all three companies, their tac- 
tics to achieve it range far afield. 
Analysts and industry officials say 
that, perhaps for the first time in 
their turbulent history, the Big Three 
are moving down markedly varying 
paths. 

“They’re still so much alike in size 
that the differences are often just a 
matter of definition,'* said Wolfgang 
Munde, executive director of the 
Chemical Industry Association. “It's 
in their strategies that they're start- 
ing to move apart.’* 
t , - r of the three, Hoechst’s moves most 
,uii. . . . closely »mjfrQijtht)se of. many Atqer- 

i w ". l.Jf lean chemical 'companies: In recent 
«■ -..I-**- .years ‘shddstry wisdom in the United 
States and Europe has been to stress 
specialty chemical products, like 
pharmaceuticals or new plastic ma- 
terials, leaving the production of 


‘We shall have to 
live with public 
disquiet for a 
few years yet ’ 

—Hermann J. Strenger 
Bayer chairman 


cheap bulk chemicals , to new com- 
petitors in Asia, Latin America and 
Eastern Europe. 

All of the German companies re- 
main heavily involved in bulk chemi- 
cals, but two are branching out at a 
heady pace. Hoechst, with the largest 
share of pharmaceuticals of the 
three, has moved most heavily in that 
direction. Bayer, regarded by many 
as the sleeper of the three, has also 
moved into specialty products, but 
has first focused its energies on clean- 
ing up its own foundering units, like 
the big Agfa-Gevaert photo division. 
Only BASF, with traditionally the 
largest share of petroch e mical and 
refining activity, has bucked the wis- 
dom, spending freely for major ac- 
quisitions that are not far removed 
from the commodity chemical busi- 
ness. 

For example, hard on the heels of 
the $1 billion Inmont acquisition, 
BASF paid an estimated $100 million 
for a Monsanto plant in northeast 
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A Bayer plant in Leverkusen, Germany. 


England that produces intermediate 
products for the manufacture of nylon 
and acrylic fibers. The purchase of 
that plant makes BASF the world’s 
largest producer of acrylonitrile, 
which is used to make synthetic 
fibers. 

Although few analysts are pegging 
acrylonitrile as a stellar growth prod- 
uct. most say that BASF has posi- 
tioned itself to make the most profits 


ishing textile nulls. 

Between the two world wars, the 
three companies became part of the 
infamous I. G. Far ben chemical 
trust, as industry chiefs, with Gov- 
ernment approval, cartelized the 
German chemical industry. The car- 
tel emerged from the war with a 
checkered record for its use of slave 
labor and production of gases used in 
Nazi Germany’s extermination 


to the equivalent of $605 million, as 
revenues increased 12.3 percent, to 
$8.6 billion. BASF, the second largest, 
reported a 37.3 percent earnings in- 
crease, to $603 million, more than 
three times the rate of revenues, 
which were up 11.9 percent, to $8.4 bil- 
lion. Hoechst, No. 3, said earnings 
jumped 11.5 percent, to $577 million, 
on a 7.3 percent sales rise, to $7.8 bil- 
lion. 

Still, the warning lights are blink- 
ing again for several reasons. For one 
thing, the growth of a Persian Gulf 
petrochemical industry is having a 
wrenching effect. For another, much 
of the recent recovery was fueled by 
an export boom that was a result of 
the increased strength of the Japa- 
nese yen and the dollar against the 
German mark. Such fragile advan- 
tages, however, can crumble quickly 
if the value of the dollar declines as it 
has in recent weeks. 

Moreover, the industry has come 
under growing pressure from efforts 
by governments around the world to 
protect the environment and to put a 
ceiling on rapidly rising health care 
costs. Learning to live with Germa- 
ny’s environmental rules, among the 
world’s toughest, has given the indus- 
try, with its high standards for saftey 
and low pollution, a leg up on com- 
petitors worldwide. But recent major 
chemical disasters, like the dioxin 
contamination at Seveso, in northern 
Italy, or the poison gas spill at the 
Union Carbide plant in Bhopal, India, 
that caused the death of about 2,000 * 
people, have sharpened Government 
concerns and made life even tougher. 
The spread of the environmentally 
oriented Greens as a fourth major 
political party underscores the indus- 
try's sense of vulnerability. “We shall 
have to live with public disquiet for a 
few years yet,” said Hermann J. 
Strenger, chairman of Bayer. 

Environmental protests have not 
kept the Big Three from pursuing an- 
other controversial area: genetic en- 
gineering. Bayer, BASF and Hoechst 
have each invested heavily in the 
United States, which they see as 
ahead of Germany in research, in this 
area. Hoechst, for one, has wide- 


Profits off West Germany’s Largest Chemical Companies 

Net income in millions of dollars, translated from marks at current exchange rate 




from it. “The idea is that if you are in 
the game, then be the biggest 
player,” said Howard Coates, the 
chief chemical analyst at the London 
stockbrokerage of de Zoete & Bevan. 

Most analysts say that Bayer and 
Hoechst have chosen safer strategies 
in mapping out high-growth markets, 
but that BASF, if it does wind up con- 
trolling the markets for acrylonitrile 
and other basic or intermediate 
chemicals, might yet turn out the big- 
gest winner. “Theirs is the greater 
gamble,” a New York-based securi- 
ties analyst commented. “The results 
may be most interesting of the 
three." 

More is at stake in the Big Three’s 
success than the fortunes of their 
shareholders. Between their exports 
from home and their broad networks 
of subsidiaries, the Big Three already 
do an average 70 percent of their busi- 
ness outside Germany. And the West 
German economy has grown increas- 
ingly dependent on them for growth. 

With coal, steel and other major 
smokestack industries in the dol- 
drums, and sectors like automobiles 
and electronics under attack from 
Japan and the United States, the ex- 
port revenues that chemicals gener- 
ate have assumed particularsignifi- 
cance. Last year, chemicals ac- 
counted for 15 percent of ail German 
exports, up from 13 percent 10 years 
ago. 

The idea of BASF, Bayer and 
Hoechst moving in such different di- 
rections is ironic in that (he three 
companies share identical roots: 
They were all founded in the late 19th 
century by German chemists who de- 
veloped organic dyestuffs for flour- 


camps. Allied occupation powers 
broke up I. G. Farben after the war,' 
and divided its assets among five 
companies. Bayer, BASF and 
Hoechst received the main shares. 
Today, the three together outsell the 
combined chemical companies of any 
other European country. 

Since then, each of the Big Three 
has tried to keep a stable of diversi- 
fied chemicals. None of the compa- 
nies derive more than about 20 per- 
cent of sales from any one line of 
chemical products. 

Still, each of the three companies 
has been heavily invested in com- 
modity chemicals — such mainstays 
as ammonia and ether, which are sold 
in bulk and are almost impossible to 
differentiate except by price. And the 
combined impacts of competition 
from the oil-rich nations and the. 
worldwide recession hit the compa- 
nies hard. In 1980-82, • they were 
shaken by two oil price shocks and 
slackening demand. Though none of 
the companies reported losses, they 
had to keep much of their capacity 
idle, and saw profits drop steeply. 

Now they want to make the most of 
the rebound. The explosive sales and 
earnings growth of 1983 and 1984 al- 
ready has leveled off. but has not 
stopped altogether. After posting an 
average sales growth of 13.7 percent 
in 1984, the companies reported an 
average gain of 10.5 percent in the 
first six months of this year. For the 
year, the level of profitability is ex- 
pected to equal or surpass last year's 
earnings bonanza. 

Bayer, with the largest sales vol- 
ume in the first half of this year, said 
earnings before taxes rose 16 percent, 
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RAISING PROFITS BY CUTTING COSTS 

Bayer has since turned around its ailing Agfa- 
Gevaert photo equipment division, but only after 
shutting a money-losing camera unit in Munich. 
Now Bayer is trying to enter the electronic repro- 
duction business, via foe Compugraphic Corpora- 
tion in Wilmington, Mass., a recent acquisition. 

Hoechst, meanwhile, shed capacity for manufac- 
turing polyethylene, a bulk plastics feedstock, and 
ammonia fertilizer. Only after it had thinned down 
did it purchase the Rosenthal unit to capitalize on 
the boom in new material developments that has 
pushed ceramics to the forefront for use in automo- 
biles, aircraft, and machinery. Now it is investing 
heavily in the United States in pharmaceuticals, 
pesticides and pigments. 

BASF streamlined its refinery operations and 
scaled back bulk plastics, investing instead in new 
specialized high-resistance plastics that are com- 
manding a growing and lucrative market. Now its 
buying spree has included three units of foe Cela- 
nese Corporation that specialize in advanced car- 
bon fiber plastics products used instead of metal in 
machinery and aircraft. 


The Big Three are in far better shape to with- 
stand competition than ever before. During the re- 
cessionary years of the early 1 980’s, they each 
weeded out several money-losing operations and- 
Instituted heavy-duty cost cutting measures at re- 
maining operations. 

The result, said Howard Coates, foe chief chemi- 
cal analyst at the London stockbrokerage of de 
Zoete & Bevan, is that “profitability for ail three of 
them has improved substantially." And that profita- 
bility, added Jurgen Dormann. a Hoechst board 
member, was as much the result of "depressing 
the breakeven point" by streamlining operations 
as of a turnup in the market. 

Bayer, perhaps most in need of overhaul when 
the recession hit. began the largest paring pro- 
gram. it shut plants that manufactured rubber 
products and insulation at its Metier and Schelde 
subsidiaries. In the United States, if stopped 
producing intravenous solutions, and withdrew 
from the manufacture of plastics for containers and 
appliances. 


reaching agreements with several in- 
stitutions, including one with the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, to 
supply research funds in exchange 
for the opportunity to train personnel 
and share results. 

Though Bayer lost the right to its 
own trade name and major product, 
aspirin, when they were confiscated 
in World War I and subsequently sold 
to the Sterling Drug Company, it has 
built an important business in phar- 
maceuticals in the United States, in 
part by acquiring Miles Laboratories 
and Cutter Laboratories to supple- 
ment the business it does in com- 
modity chemicals. 

Last year, Bayer's sales volume in 
the United States exceeded, for the 
first time in the company's history, 
its revenues in the domestic German 
market. In part, company officials 
concede, that was due to the, strong 
dollar. Partly, though, it was a result 
of a dramatic turnaround at the 
Mobay Chemical Corporation, a 
Bayer subsidiary in the United States 
that makes specialty chemicals. 

Now Bayer is pursuing the biotech- 
nology drug market. Last year it pur- 
chased manufacturing rights for 
blood clotting proteins for hemophil- 
iacs from Genentech Inc., in San 
Francisco, and for monoclonal anti- 
bodies from the Genetic Systems Cor- 
poration in Seattle. 

Bayer is also seeking to expand into 
prescription pharmaceuticals, build- 
ing a $32 million' research center near 
West Haven, Conn., that will build on 
Bayer’s existing stable of cardiovas- 
cular drugs — a stable that Arnold H-. 
Snider, an analyst with Kidder Pea- 
body’s health care research group in 
New York, points out, provides “a 
nice platform from which to grow." 

When compared to their past reli- 
ance on commodity chemicals, 
Bayer’s and Hoechsc’s moves into 
specialties seem significant. But each 
of the Big Three companies is still 
heavily involved in dyestuffs, fibers, 
and other older chemicals that leave 
them vulnerable to competition from 
oil-rich countries. BASF’s commit- 
ment to the field is most dramatic. 
While Monsanto,, for example, closed 
or sold all its European fibers Opera- 
Lions, BASF remains a major fibers 
. producer. But each of the others, to a 
lesser extent, is entrenched in com- 
modities. This prompted one Amer- 
ican securities analyst to say, 
“They’re manufacters, not business- 
men." 

Not surprisingly, executives at the 
chemical companies see it different- 
ly. They claim they are staying only 
in those commodities in which they 
have a competitive edge. 

“It’s our sirategy to get out when 
we cannot win,” said, Jurgen Dor- 
mann, a Hoechst board . member. 
“Conversely, if you have the skills, 
the development potential and the 
process technology, those are items a 

competitor cannot easily purchase." 


Economy 

WEEK IN BUSINESS 

The Other Tax Plan 
Is Unveiled at Last 


Das Kostenko wslti countered 
President Reagan’s tax proposal with 
one that would be more favorable to 
low- and middle-income taxpayers. 
The long-awaited proposal from Mr. 
Rostenkowski, the Illinois Democrat 
who is chairman of the House Ways 
and Means panel, followed the outline 
of the President’s proposal, but in- 
cluded a higher corporate tax rate 
and permits partial deduction of state 
and local taxes where the President 
would allow none. Mr. Rostenkow- 
ski’s plan was called more realistic 
than the President’s by several legis- 
lators, but many say it will face some 
of the same hurdles. 

The dollar took a dive in frantic 
trading after the financial ministers 
of the five major industrial nations 
said they would put pressure on the 
currency. But as the week 
progressed, some traders became 
skeptical that the Group of Five's ac- 
tions would be significant, and the 
dollar regained some of its value. The 
Group of Five's agreement appar- 
ently was directed particularly at 
raising the value of the Japanese yen. 

President Reagan proposed a fund 
to offer subsidized financing to for- 
eign purchasers of American goods. 
The $300 million fund would be a form 
of foreign aid, and Administration of- 
ficials said it is aimed particularly at 
winning some of the foreign business 
now directed to France and Japan. 

Canada is seeking talks with the 
. United States that could lead to more 
open markets for American goods. 

Japan chip makers will be charged 
by American manufacturers- with 
dumping certain semiconductors on 
the United States market. 

A bill to curb textile imports passed 
the Ways and Means panel after the 
defeat of an amendment that would 
have weakened it. The President has 
promised to veto the bill, and the Sen- 
ate may not override.it. • . 

The foreign trade deficit,: a major 
target of all the protectionist and dol- 
lar-baiting activity, narrowed 5.8 per- 
cent from July, to $9.9 billion in Au- 
gust, the lowest level this year. Ana- 
lysts cited a drop in oil imports. 

Durable goods orders rose 3.4 per- 
cent in August, the best showing in 
months, led by military and auto or- 
ders. Consumer prices rose just two- 
tenths of 1 percent in August, the 
same as in the previous three months. 

Financial markets closed Friday in 
New York to avoid Hurricane Gloria, 
but not before the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average could post a 22.85-point 
gain for the week, to end at 1,320.79. 
Stocks at first were spurred by the 
prospects of a lower dollar, but tbe 
overall market sagged later as 
traders look profits. Interest rates 
continued on a downtrend, apparently 
in expectation that the Fed would act 
to further reduce them. The money 
supply fell $3.3 billion, the first de-- 
cline in two months. 

General Foods agreed to be sold to 
Philip Morris for about $5.8 billion, 


the biggest non-oil merger ever. The 
deal would form the nation's largest 
consumer products company, with 
General Foods’s Kooi-Aid, Post ce- 
reals and Jell-0 products, and Philip 
Morris's Marlboro cigarettes. Miller 
beers and 7-Up soft drinks. The sale 
agreement came after General 
Foods, reacting to an unsolicited offer 
from Philip Morris, invited an exclu- 
sive list of companies to bid, includ- 
ing the investment house Kohlberg 
.Kravis, Ralston and Unilever. 

Unilever pursued Vicks in the face 
of stoic opposition, increasing its of- 
fer to $60 a share, from $56, despite 
the lack of other bidders. 

Pantry Pride offered to raise its bid 
for Revlon to $50 a share, from $42, if 
Revlon would drop antitakeover 
measures. 

Steel mills raised prices on sheet 
steel, following the lead of U.S. Steel, 
in an effort to end deep discounting. 
The success of the increase will de- 
pend on several factors, analysts say, 
including increased efficiency and in- 
creased demand. 

Harry J. Gray gave up the title of 
chief executive of United Technolo- 
.gies, leaving him with the sole title of 
chairman. Robert F. Daniell, the 
president, will become chief. 

SCM rejected Hanson again. The 
big British company offered to pay 
more than the $74 a share offered by a 
Merrill Lynch and SCM management 
group, but SCM said no. 

Nippon Telegraph and I.B.M. plan 
a joint venture to create a telecom- 
munications network in Japan. The 
venture is expected to give I.B.M. a 
strong advantage in marketing equip- 
ment in that lucrative market. 

I.B.M. is redesigning its sales force 
to become more efficient and com- 
petitive. Tbe company's two sales 
divisions —.one that sold just to big 
customers and one that sold to small 
customers — will be merged. 

Rupert Murdoch takes sole control 
of 20tb Century-Fox when he buys out 
the holdings of Marvin Davis .or $325 
million. Mr. Davis, the Texas oilman, 
will profit handsomely from the sale. 

Howard Johnson will be sold for 
$314 million: Marriott will get the 
food operations and Prime Motor 
Inns the lodging operations. 

The F.D.I.C. wants to limit take- 
overs of smaller banks by big-city 
banks while it facilitates the mergers 
of small banks with one another. The 
move would curb the trend of big 
hanks to move across state lines. 

Tbe Comptroller warned a number 
of major banks that they have been 
mishandling some trusts and estates 
by not placing assets into high-yield- 
ing accounts. 

Miscellanea. The Big Hoard will 
stan trading a half-hour earlier 
beginning Monday. . . . Commodore 
lost $124 million in its fourth quarter. 

Merrill Perlman 


Ihe New York Stock F.xchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED SEPT. 27, 1985 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sales Last NetCfmp 

GnFd 11,019,100 117 +34y« 

AT4T 8,867.300 20 r A - % 

SCai Ed 7,265,000 2354 - % 

IBM 6,858,100 123% - 3V« 

Mir Han 5,770,900 34% + % 

Beat Co 4,833,100 35% + 2 V» 

Gif Wat 3,701,100 43% + 2V, 

Exxon - 3,658,400 50 + V* 

No StPw. 3,627,000 45% + % 

MOW 3,550,600 28V* + "A 

RchVcfc 3,331,000 53% + 6% 

WstgE 3,093,900 37% - % 

Am Exp 2,813,400 42 + ’A 

Pan Am 2,755,400 7 - K 

BankTr 2,714.700 59% - 1% 

MARKET DIARY Last 7Z. 

Weak Week 

Advances ... 766 865 

Declines -.-...1,150 1,087 

Total issues -.2,210 2,244 

New Highs - .56 65 

NewLows -.100 137 

VOLUME La* Year 

(4 PM.New York Close) Wee * To Dais 

Total Sales 400,880,000 19,616334,476 

Same Per. 1984 „ 430,662,670 17,424,320^23 

weeks market averages 

Net 

High Low Last Change 

New York Stock Exchange 

Indus! 122.3 119.4 120.8 -0.1 a 

Transp 104.6 101.8 102.5 -093 

Utils .—I 55.9 54.4 54.5 -0 93 

Finance 11 0.0 106.7 107.1 -1.87 

Composite ...106.7 103.9 104.8 -0.57 


Standard & Poor’s 

400 Indus! —.205.8 200.2 202.6 -0.11 
20 Transp .....167.6 163.5 165.0 4-0.01 

40 Utils 81 7 79.0 79.2 -1 68 

40 Financial . 21.1 20.3 20.4 -0.43 
500 Stocks — 184.6 179.4 161.3 -0.75 

Dow Jones 

30 Indus! 1330.2 1243.8 1320.7 +22.85 

20 Transp 652.0 636-7 643.6 - 5.73 

15 UtUs —.154.7 149.0 150.0 - 2.72 

65 Comb . — S43.4 529.0 535.6 + 2.70 

Tbe American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 27, 1985 


(Consolidated) 

Company 


Sales 


Last Mat Cling 


BAT In 

1.880.2003-11/16 

- • - 

WangB 

1,399.000 16% 

+ % 

WestDigital 

922,400 8% 

+ % 

Wrches 

842,800 4 

- % 

WhrEnt 

790.000 1644 

- 6% 

EchoBay ... 

672.000 

+ ft. 

Dome Pet ... 

659,800 2 

-1/16 

HomeG 

459.100 16K 

+ H 

DataPd 

441.700 11J4 

- 1 

KeyPh 

403,500 9% 

- Vi 

MARKET DIARY Last 

Prev. 


Week 

9KA 

Week 

293 


440 

447 


199 

163 

Total issues 

893 

903 


14 

16 

New Lows 

61 

81 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

(4 P.M. New York Close) Week 

To Dale 

Total Sales 

— 23,561,170 1,485^79^45 

Same Per. 1984.. 26,006,670 1,145309,960 
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Rethinking Nuclear War 


Only 10 years ago, many scientists concluded 
that the planet could survive a major nuclear war, 
recovering within a decade. That judgment is now 
sharply questioned by new interest in the effects of 
nuclear explosions on the world’s climate, cities and 
agriculture. The Reagan Administration contends 
that the debate is irrelevant to policy, which is 
based on the premise that nuclear weapons must 
never be used. Still, governments that threaten — 
and are threatened by — nuclear retaliation cannot 
be indifferent to knowledge of the consequences if 
deterrence fails. 


Smoke, which was entirely neglected in earlier 
assessments, is the most prominent feature in the 
emerging portraits of nuclear war. That is because 
cities are laden with combustibles, like fuel, plas- 
tics and asphalt, that create a thick black smoke 
when burned. If enough smoke ever gets high 
enough to escape being washed down by rain, a 
black pall would spread out and enshroud much of 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

Climatologists; employing computer, models, 
are still only guessing what the smoke would do. 
The latest calculations, reported by a committee of 
the International Council of Scientific Unions, re- 
iterate that the smoke from a major nuclear war 
could blot out nine-tenths of the sunlight. The clouds 
would immediately reduce land temperatures by 
some 30 degrees, and might linger for a year or so. 
The committee calculates that this would disrupt 
agriculture in the Northern Hemisphere and the 
monsoon season in Asia, causing widespread crop 
failures and famine. . 

These are not certain predictions, and the dust 
of this debate has not settled. But there seems at 


present a solid chance that a nuclear war, besides 
killing hundreds of millions immediately, could be 
followed by a nuclear winter that would kill hun- 
dreds of millions more. 

Even without a nuclear winter, re-examination 

suggests that the direct consequences of nuclear 
war would be no less terrible. According to studies 
presented last week at the Institute of Medicine in 
Washington, both the radiation and fire from nu- 
clear explosions have been underestimated. Reap- 
praisal of the deaths in Hiroshima finds that fallout 
may be a greater danger than anyone knew; the le- 
thal radiation level for humans seems to be much 
lower than had been thought. 

Another recalculation concerns the effect on 
cities. Government estimates of the casualties from 
nuclear explosions over cities are apparently based 
on the blast effect, as calculated from deaths in Hi- 
roshima. But the 1945 bomb was what would now be 
considered a mere tacticalweapon. A modern war- 
head exploded over a city would probably ignite 
raging fires, driven by hurricane-force winds and 
sweeping far beyond the zone of lethal blast. These 
firestorms might claim four times as many lives as 
those taken by flash and blast. 

These judgments of nuclear effects carry many 
possible implications for nuclear strategy. But the 
lesson will not have been learned if strategists 
merely reallocate their targets and change the de- 
sign of warheads. 

The main message is that deterrence must not 
be allowed to fail, and long before any meaningful 
defense can be achieved, the arsenals held for re- 
taliation need Co be reduced to the smallest possible 
size. Forcing governments to look nuclear weapons 
in the face may be the best way to sicken their appe- 
tite for building ever more. 


Which Way to Help Poor Kids? Neither. 


Are schools lowering academic standards to 
ease the way for minority students? William Brad- 
ford Reynolds, the Reagan Administration’s civil 
rights chief, thinks sd and regards that as an “offen- 
sive” fonn of discrimination. He’s certainly right, if 
that’s what schpols,a re doing., But what’s even more, 
offensive is.the Administration's perverse, policy. 
Even as it professes concern for t he academic per- 
formance of minority students, it has continually 
sought to cut Federal aid for programs to help 
them. 

Mr. Reynolds acknowledges an academic 
achievement gap between white and minority stu- 
dents. It arises in pari from teachers’ low expecta- 
tions, the disproportionate number of minority stu- 
dents assigned to special classes for the mentally 
and emotionally disturbed and the diversion of mi- 
nority students into vocational or non-academic 
tracks. 

A recent study by the College Board observed 
that, “Overall, the evidence suggests that black stu- 
dents are exposed to less-challenging educational 
program offerings which are less likely to enhance 
the development of higher order cognitive skills and 
abilities than are white students.” 

The Federal Government knows how to help 
bridge this gap, by helping to equalize educational 
opportunities in schools that serve large minority 
populations. Yet the Reagan Administration has of- 
fered more resistance than support. It repeatedly 


sought funding cuts in compensatory programs for 
economically and educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren. And it has vigorously resisted Federal financ- 
ing for voluntary desegregation efforts that might 
result in enriched cumculums for minority stu- 
dents. ■* i •■"■■■ 

"• That happened lit Chicago in 1980. The Chicago 
school board agreed in court to desegregate more 
schools, and Federal officials promised to seek 
“every available form ot financial resources” that 
could be used to upgrade curriqulums and instruc- 
tion in schools that remained racially isolated. But 
Mr. Reynolds's Justice Department reneged on the 
deal. A recent study of Chicago high schools sug- 
gests that the lack of Federal funding denied col- 
lege-preparatory courses to black students. 

In another case, the Department of Education 
concluded that a South Carolina school district was- 
n't justified in segregating minority students as low 
achievers. But when the case was referred to Jus- 
tice, Mr. Reynolds, citing a lack of adequate evi- 
dence, refused to file suit. Now he says that even if 
he found such evidence, he would be more inclined 
to negotiate rather than litigate. That attitude tele- 
graphs to offending districts his apparent desire for 
less-than-effective enforcement. 

There’s probably only one word to describe this 
attitude when he now turns around and attacks 
school districts for lowering standards. Cynical. 


One-Way Dogmatism 


The Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, which frames 
the entrance to New York Harbor, is a wonder — the 
world's longest suspended span. To some neighbors, 
it’s also a nuisance, a polluter. The bridge links 
Brooklyn to Staten Island, but all its toll booths are 
at the Staten Island end, causing traffic pile-ups 
that spew all the pollution in one place. 

Staten Islanders seek relief by having tolls col- 
lected only in one direction. Instead of $1.50 each 
way, they want a S3 fee for the westbound crossing 
and no toll eastbound. But that expedient, used on 
Hudson crossings, is not so easily applied here. 
Drivers headed west, to New Jersey and beyond, 
could evade the $3 toll by taking cheaper or free al- 
ternate bridge and tunnel routes via Manhattan. 


That would not only reduce revenues but add to con- 
gestion elsewhere. 

Governor Cuomo rightly vetoed a one-way toll 
as none of the state's business. So Staten Island’s 
Representative Guy Molinari made it a Federal 
case, tacking the toll mandate onto the Transporta- 
tion Department's appropriation and cutting New 
York highway funds if it’s not done promptly. More- 
over, the Molinari amendment has the important 
support of New York’s Senator Alfonse D’ Amato, 
who sits on the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Regulating toll booths on a New York bridge 
makes a sham of federalism. Representative Moli- 
nari and Senator D’Amato are not only intruding on 
local authority but taking an entire state hostage. 


Topics 


Affirmative Actions 


Freed in Liberia 

Liberia’s vainglorious President, 
Gen. Samuel K. Doe, may not care a 
whit about American protests over 
his five-year record of repression. 
But he plainly cares about the Rea- 
gan Administration's suspension of 
$25 million in economic aid, which 
those protests triggered. To placate 
Washington, he has now ordered the 
release of Ellen Johnson-SIrfeaf and 
16 jailed students, evidence that 
financial pressure works. 

Mrs. Johnson-Sirleaf had returned 
recently to Liberia to challenge Gen- 
eral Doe in a presidential vote next 
month. She was clapped in jail, 
charged with sedition and drew a 10- 
year sentence from a military tribu- 
nal. Her case attracted attention be- 
cause she is a Harvard-trained econo- 


mist and vice president of Citibank, 
unusual credentials for a seditionist. 

But her plight also drew attention 
to General Doe's erratic despotism. 
Having promised elections, he elimi- 
nated rival parties, altered his birth- 
day so that he will be 35, the required 
age, and jailed opposition journalists. 
Still in custody are Momolu Sirleaf, a 
relative of Mrs. Johnson-Sirleaf, and 
Won Hinneh, both on the staff of Foot- 
prints Today, Liberia’s only remain- 
ing independent daily. 

Until all such p r i s on e rs are freed, 
and newspapers are unmuzzled, why 
free that suspended aid money? 


Mixed Media 
Though there turned out to be little 
in the way of serious storm news 


Friday, viewers following the course 
of Hurricane Gloria on television did 
manage to learn something about 
seniority. 

The stations varied in their empha- 
sis and strong points.One offered spe- 
cially clear meteorological data from 
the studio; another gave rkrtably bold 
reports from windswept beach fronts. 
But all seemed to share a common 
characteristic. 

Who was broadcasting, comfort- 
able and safe at the anchor desk? 
People like Rolland Smith, Chuck 
Scarborough and Ernie Anastos, all 
white males. Who was out there get- 
ting soaked in the stormy blast? Peo- 
ple like Vic Miles, Roseanne Collett! , 
Lester Holt, Reggie Harris, Mary Cl- 
viello, David Diaz, Tappy Phillips 
and Tracy Egan — black or Hispanic 
or female. Not as high; not as dry. 


Letters 


We Might as Well Have No Fairness Doctrine 


To the Editor: 

Whether the Fairness Doctrine 
goes or 3tays, the Republic is safe, 
critics and advocates to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The administration 
. of the* regulations is generally loose 
and porous, with adequate flexibility 
for the licensee. The broadcaster may 
express his own views freely and 
without restraint, subject to the obli- 
gation of encouraging the airing of op- 
posing views; primarily through the 
offer of free time. 

Only if there is a filed complaint is 
the F.C.C. involved, and in no more 
than a rough handful of- cases each 
year does the agency overrule the 
broadcaster. Reply statements, as to 
station editorials, typically fall flat, 
lacking the resources and expertise to 
provide an effective counterweight, 
and commonly, the audience that 
beard one view misses the other. 

The actual extent of station non- 
compliance is unknown. My surmise 
is that among the more than 12,000 
stations there may be as many as 5 
percent that regularly disregard the 
Fairness Doctrine. Typically, these 
are local stations in areas with 
strongly conservative, religious audi- 
ences. In addition, there is a category 
of partial noncompliance. 

By contrast, the networks and 
major urban stations are sensitized to 
the fairness regulations and are regu- 


larly reminded by their broadcast 
counsel. But they have other good 
reasons to shun a pattern of strongly 
partisan, one-sided presentations. . 

These enterprises are large corpo- 
rate entities with broadcast invest- 
ments running into many millions, 
and they are biased toward safety 
rather than ideology. Their fortunes 
rest on renewal of their licenses, and 
for this they must retain the approval 
of the F.C.C. and the general support 
of Congress, or at a minimum they 
cannot risk antagonizing either body. 
For if a licensee stirs up the public or 
organized groups by controversial 
programming, the discontent will 
lodge with the F.C.C. and Congress. 
Witness the continuing campaign of 
the conservative Accuracy in Media. 

Whether or not the Fairness Doc- 
trine is in place, a licensee must meet 
the public interest standard and his 
main line of defense, aside from gen- 
eral truthfulness, lies In a reasonable, 
good-faith effort to print up views 
contrary to his own. Under the eco- 
nomic and poUtical circumstances, 
it's not sound business for a broad- 
caster to do otherwise. 

My own preference is to retire the 
Fairness Doctrine and to strengthen 
the First Amendment. I don’t believe 
that an administrative agency should 
decide what is fair or unfair in contro- 
versial issues of public importance. 


Ready the U.N. to Take On Global Disasters 


To the Editor: 

' The terrible tragedy in Mexico pro- 
vides one more example of our unwill- 
ingness to harness available resources 
to cope with repetitive calamities. 

At a time when much is being writ- 
ten about the 40th anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations, it 
should be clear to all that international 
problems require International mech- 
anisms for their solution. 

The U.N. is criticized widely for 
failing to solve political problems its 
membership has been unwilling to 
entrust to it. In this area we have ex- 
pected too much. But in the humani- 
tarian, economic and social fields, 
the U.N. and its family of agencies 
have demonstrated time and again 
an extraordinary and consistent 
ability to mount operational pro- 
grams of a global character. A re- 
cent success story has been famine 
relief in Ethiopia. 

To be specific about Mexico, its 
President quite humanly stressed the 
desire of his nation to take care of its 
disaster itself; no nation wishes to be 
beholden to others. And in Washing- 
ton it is reported that the U.S. wishes 
to take the lead in organizing a global 
effort' to aid Mexico. This may be the 
best that can be done now, but it is not 
entirely appropriate. - 

What is needed is an international 
mechanism that will not offend the 
amour prop re of the stricken nation 
and that can control the logistics re- 
quired to funnel assistance Into the 
stricken country on an agreed pri- 
ority basis. 


Farrakhan’s Step 
Back Into Slavery 

To the Editor: 

Louis Farrakhan suggests that 
Jews were responsible for black slav- 
ery (news article. Sept. 16). In fact, 
the original African slavers were 
Arabs. As Eldridge Cleaver found to 
his dismay, the tradition of black 
slavery continues today in the Arab 
world, including Libya, which is Far- 
rakhan’s principal source of funds. 

My wife and I are white; our 
adopted son Is black. When our son 
was a toddler and we walked with him 
in the Arab quarter of Jerusalem, 
Arab children spat upon him, pulled 
at his hair and shouted "slave” at 
him in Arabic. An Arab merchant, in 
an attempt at friendly conversation, 
asked us casually how much we had 
paid for him. By contrast, Hassidic 
Jews in the Jewish quarter accepted 
our son with equal casualness as a 
member of the Jewish people. 

It is obvious that Mr. Farrakhan has 
sold his voice and conscience into slav- 
ery for five million dollars in Arab 
loans. Monroe H. Freedman 

Professor of Law, Hofstra University 
Hempstead, L.L. Sept. 19, 1986 


It may be too late now to ad- 
dress the urgent needs of Mexico 
in this orderly, planned manner. But 
the United Nations could begin its 
second 40 years by taking on, at 
the behest of its members, the re- 
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sponsibility and the means to cope 
with disasters that by their very 
nature are inevitable and global in 
dimension. 

Such a proposal, made 35 years 
ago, was deemed too expensive^ The? < 
costs. ofldeaiing-post facto with globah: 
disasters, have proven to be far more, , 
expensive, more wasteful and less ef- 
ficient. Myer Cohen 

New York, Sept. 22, 1985 
The writer is a former deputy ad- 
ministrator of the U.N. Development 
Program. 


Connoisseurmanship 

To the Editor: 

The recent full-page advertisement 
in The Times for Connoisseur Maga- 
zine (Sept. 24) was quite edifying. The 
ad featured a large reproduction of a 
painting by Auguste Renoir, capped 
by a quotation attributed to Thomas 
Roving to the effect that “a lot” of 
such paintings are “lousy.” 

It has always seemed to me that to 
be acknowleged publicly as a connois- 
seur, one had to learn first to despise 
the things one liked and then to ap- 
pear to adore the things one would 
naturally avoid. Mr. Roving rein- 
forces that prejudice. 

Per contra, Jean Giradoux once ob- 
served that the only genuine criterion 
for judging a work of art is its effect 
on the beholder. If, somehow, the ex- 
perience enables one to bear life’s 
burdens a little more lightly, then the 
work is a success. 

Mr. Having may welcome his place 
in history as the only human creature 
ever to have become depressed by a 
Renoir. It Is respectfully submitted, 
however, that perverseness is no more 
criticism than criticism is, necessari- 
ly, art. Harvard Hollenberg 

New York, Sept. 24, 1985 


That is properly the role of an .editor, 
whether in the press or . in broadcast- 
ing. The Supreme Court has consis- 
tently held that broadcasting is 
unique because of spectrum scarcity 
and has upheld program regulation, 
but I expect that someday the Court 

will reverse itself as a result of the ex- 
pansion of the industry and the re- 
thinking of regulation. 

When the change comes, it will 
be little noticed by the public. 
The news balance observed by 
major newspapers is generally repli- 
cated by the networks and major sta- 
tions, and the balance will continue 
after the Fairness Doctrine is re. 
pealed- Hyman H. Goldin 

Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 12, 1985 


Tailored Freedom 

To the Editor: 

John Corry, in “Why the Fairness 
Doctrine Is Still Important” (Arts 
and Leisure, Sept. 15), argues in ef- 
fect that' press freedom serves the 
American people well as applied to 
newspapers but that government 
regulation serves better as applied to 
broadca s tin g . The argument is super- 
ficial, inconsistent and dangerous. 

The authors of the First Amend- 
ment laid down in virtually absolute 
terms the principle that the govern- 
ment cannot tamper with free speech 
and free press. Quite clearly, they in- 
tended oil the media known to them to 
be independent of government con- 
trol, beyond regulation or censorship. 

To shrink that guarantee 200 years 
later as applied to electronic media 
denies full First Amendment protec- 
tion against govemment-COTtami- 
nated information for the first time in 
our history to millions of Americans, 
those who receive news from radio 
and television. Even worse, it estab- 
lishes a genuinely subversive counter 
principle: the authoritarian idea that 
government regulation of media pro- 
tects the public better (in promoting 
fairness, for example) than the guar- 
anteed independence of media. 

If this counter principle gains re- 
spectability over the years from such 
shortsighted advocacy as Mr. Cony’s, 
the American people will inevitably 
seek a way, sooner or later, to impose 
government standards of fairness on 
the nation’s rich, powerful and in- 
creasingly monopolistic newspapers 
— in the public interest, of course. If 
Americans accept Mr. Cony’s argu- 
ment that government supervision has 
no chilling effect an broadcasting, they* 
will hardly expect it to affect newspa- 
pers any differently. 

The fact is, neither Mr. Corry nor 
anyone else can aim a blow at free- 
dom for broadcasting without damag- 
ing the First Amendment itself. Pi^s 
freedom cannot be oit doWnTand tai- ' 
Wred and allocated amongjnedia in , rr 
-•different shapes and sizes .without.' " 
damaging the whole basic structure 
we have lived with so successfully for 
200 years. Bill Monroe 

Washington, Sept 17, 1985 
The writer is a correspondent for 
NBC News. 


Aging of America: 

Not Quite So Fast 

To the Editor: 

Dr. Frank J. Veith’s Sept. 16 Op-Ed 
article, “No Way to Lower Health 
Care Costs,” properly points out the 
dangers of using diagnosis-related 
groups for setting Medicare pay- 
ments. It is terribly crude. It provides 
an incentive to squeeze patient care 
into arbitrary methods and time- 
spans, leading to inadequate care and 
premature discharge. 

The otherwise excellent piece con- 
tains a serious misstatement of fact: 

- within two decades the majority 
of Americans will be over 60.” To bor- 
row from the headline of Dr. Veith’s 
article: “No way.” 

Census projections show that by the 
year 2000 some 26.2 percent, and by 
2020 about 30 J percent; of the popula- 
tion will be over 55. 

Certainly our nation faces some 
aging of the population, but not at the 
rate or to the degree that the article in- 
dicates. Merton c. Bernstein 
St. Louis, Sppt. 17, 1985 
The writer is Walter D, Coles Profes- 
sor of Law at Washington University 
in St. Louis. 


In Whose Footsteps to the British Throne? Tax Reform Time Is Now 


To the Editor: 

William Hogarth, chairman of the 
Richard III Society, damns even as 
he praises the memory of his favorite 
English king (letter Sept 24). 

If he imagines some “vicissitudes 
of life” bringing about the coronation 
of H.R.H. Richard. Duke of Glouces- 
ter, as Richard IV, then the royal 
fatbiiy had best beware. 

( Gloucester now stands 14th In the 
line of succession, recently demoted 
by Prince Harry’s arrival. Seeing so 
many heads ahead might not have 
bothered the aspiring Richard III; 
space was always available in the 
Tower for a doomed heir or two. But 
with so many tourists hanging 
around it these days, booking a royal 
baker’s dozen into that last hotel 
might not be so easy. 

Since Mr. Hogarth finds it “not im- 
possible to envision" some other bi- 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


zarre scenario, I suggest he’s in- 
spired not by dark English history but 
by black English comedy. 

As a disgruntled pretender to the 
Duchy of Gascoyne in “Kind Hearts 
and Coronets/’ Alec Guinness man- 
aged to murder a half-dozen or so 
Gascoynes before him, .finally 
becoming Duke himself. I can only 
wonder how Mr. Hogarth’s script 
propels the present Duke of Glouces- 
ter past his 13 cousins and onto the 
throne of England. But I’ll bet it’s 
not amusing. ’ PETER A. Lake 
Los Angeles, Sept. 24, 1985 


To the Editor: 

I wonder whether others share ray 
feeling that the leaders of Congress 
have no right to tell us there may be 
“no time” to pass a tax reform bill this 
year. It is time they put meaning into 

the term “servant of the people” and 
made up their minds to keep at it until 
a bill is passed— in 1985. A Thanksgiv- 
ing recess is understandable, but when 
overtime is needed, it is not too much 
to expect that Congress will roll up 
its collective sleeves and get the 
job done. David L. Benetar 
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ESSAY 

William Safire 

State 

Of 

Play 

Washington 

T he decision of Republican Sena* 
tor Charles Mathias of Mary- 
land not to run for re-election 
next year has sent a shiver up the 
spines of Republican pols everywhere. 

The Mathias seat in heavily Demo- 
cratic Maryland was supposedly a sure 
thing. With twice as many Republicar 
as Democratic incumbents going be- 
fore the voters in 1986. the G.O.P. in the 
Senate can ill afford to lose any of its 
sure t h i n gs, and right-wingers were 
hoping lor help from even the liberal 
likes of “Mac’' Mathias. 

This no-thank-you comes on the 
heels of the surprise defection of 
Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada, who 
made a career out of introducing Ron- 
ald Reagan at conventions. Mr. Lax- 
alt faced a tougher fight: His Senate 
income was supplemented by an un- 
precedented $43,000 a year from the 
Republican National Committee; 
which unwisely created a part-time 
“general chairmanship” for him, and 
three Laxalt family members were 
on various Reagan-Bush and Republi- 
can payrolls in recent years. His ex- 
pensive libel suit would have churned 
up other grist for an opponent, but 
Nevadans apparently like high roll- 
ers; he was favored to win, and his 
departure left the party in the lurch. 

Two retirements do not a power 
shift make. Republican Senator John 
East of North Carolina is also step- 
ping down, and he was a likely loser; 
that seat can now be saved. And in 
Maryland, the way is now clear for 
Jeane Kirkpatrick to cany the neo- 
conservative Republican banner in a 
liberal stronghold; a race between 
Dr. Kirkpatrick and rambunctious 
Democratic Representative Barbara 
Mikulskl would be the most exciting 
slugfest of 1986. ' 

But the question is being asked: 
What do retirees Mathias and Laxalt 
know that made them quit while they 
were ahead? What effect will a weak- 
ened G.O.P. Senate campaign in 1986 
have on the Presidential nomination 
race in *87 and '88? 

On the Republican side, George 
Bush's support is the proverbial mile 
wide and inch deep. The Former 
Everything has been an impeccably 
loyal Vice President, and leads all 
polls as the likely successor. Shrewd- 
ly, with Treasury Secretary Jim 
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Quickening Change in South Africa 


By Peter Grothe 


MONTEREY, Calif. — A visitor re- 
turning to South Africa after an ab- 
sence of five years is reminded of the 
story of the old fellow who heard the 
clock strike 13 and said, "It's never 
been this late before." 

When I was in South Africa in 1980, 
giving guest lectures at universities, 
a highly respected Western diplomat 
told me that the most likely model for 
change in South Africa was not Mount 
St. Helens but rather a boiling cal- 
dron. 

. In his view, then, a large and sud- 
den eruption was unlikely. What he 
expected instead was limited black 
violence that would be met by repres- 
sion from the Government, followed 
by limited accommodation and then a 
period of relative quiet. A series of 
such cycles of violence, repression 
and limited accommodation would, 
he thought, take place over a period 
of years until fundamental change 
had been accomplished. 

At the time,' l found this prediction 
plausible. It may still be, but my re- 
cent trip suggested that the Mount St. 
Helens metaphor is perhaps more ap- 
propriate today than it was five years 
ago. 

- The returning visitor finds nine sig- 
nificant differences between South 
Africa in 1980 and 1985. 

First, unlike five years ago, blacks 
now feel a genuine sense of power and 
a decreasing reluctance to use it. 
Many blacks recognize that the South 
African Army and police are the 
strongest in Africa and that, in a vio- . 
lent confrontation, blacks would 
come out the losers. Nevertheless, 
many militant young blacks are 
ready for violence — including vio- 
lence in white areas. Perhaps more 
important, the power to withhold 

Peter Grothe is professor of interna- 
tional policy studies at the Monterey 
Institute of International Studies, a 
private and primarily postgraduate 
school. 


one’s labor and to boycott white 
stores gives blacks enormous eco- 
nomic clout, and they are now aware 
of It. 

Second, the perceptual gapbetween 
ruling Afrikaners and blacks has wi- 
dened. Whites point with pride to 
abolition of some of the worst aspects 
of apartheid — many of the better 
hotels and restaurants have been in- 
tegrated, for instance, the mixed- 
marriage law has been abolished and 
many blacks are being promoted to 
middle-level jobs. Many Afrikaners 
speak about the enormous signifi- 
cance of these changes and the sacri- 
fices they have 
made. The black 

view was summed 

up by one resident 

of Soweto: "Man, A 

that’s nothing but A rCtliming 

cosmetics. I'll • • . 

only be satisfied VlSltOr 
whoa I get the 
vote." 

Blacks and Afri- 
kaners also have 
different timeta- 
bles for change. 

Members of the 
Government talk 
about gradual, 
long-range solu- 
tions. The pa- 
tience of the 
blacks is wearing 
thin. They want 

one man, one vote m 

— and they want it 
now. The Rev. 

Beyers Naude, the general secretary 
of the South African Council of 
Churches, told me: "My fellow 
whites have no idea of the deep sense 
of outrage in the black townships." 

Third, five years ago the economy 
was strong.. Now it is-.in turmoil-. 

Many white business leaders, terri- 
fied by economic alarm signals and 
by the specter of foreign banks refus- 
ing to roll over their short-term loans, 
have urged the Government to re- 
lease Nelson Mandela, negotiate with 
the banned African National Con- 


finds 
it is 
less a 
caldron 
than a 
volcano 


gress and immediately dismantle the 
apartheid system. This would have 
been unheard-of even six months ago. 

Fourth, Afrikaners — once called' 
"the white tribe of Africa" — are no 
longer unified. A significant and 
vocal minority has bolted the ruling 
National Party and formed their own 
ultraright group, the Conservative 
Party. Many observers see this fac- 
tion, which argues against all conces- 
sions to blacks, as a constraint- on 
President P. W. Botha's announced 
intentions of reform. 

Fifth, there have been perceptible 
shifts in the attitudes of many whites 
in the last five 
years. The Afri- 

j kaner students I 

met seemed to be 
troubled and 
searching. Most 
seemed to hold 
views more liberal 
than those of their 
parents' genera- 
tion. English- 
speaking students, 
who have tradi- 
tionally held more 
liberal views than 
Afrikaners, have 
gone even further. 
Many of them now 
seem willing "to 
put their bodies on 
the line," as they 
did last month 
when hundreds of 
demonstrating 
Cape Town Uni- 


versity students were whipped and 
tear-gassed by police. Further, many 
more English-speaking whites are 
now considering emigration. One 
English-speaking businessman told 
me: "More than half of my friends 
are planning to leave the country.” 

Sixth, there are growing fissures 
among blacks. Militant young blacks 
are becoming increasingly impatient 
with the moderate views of their par- 
ents’ generation and with moderate 
leaders like the Zulu chief. Gats ha 
Buthelezi, and Bishop Desmond Tutu. 


Meanwhile, the Government contin- 
ues to jail or ban moderate black 
leaders who want peaceful change, 
causing young militants to ask: 
"Look, the Government arrests the 
peaceful moderates. What option is 
there other than violence?” 

Seventh, although President Botha 
denies It, it is quite dear that white 
South Africans are much more sensi- 
tive to outside political and economic 
pressures than used to be the case. 
Talks with many whites and a perusal 
of the press leave no doubt about this, 
and it would suggest that President 
Reagan’s tranquilizing notion that the 
Botha Government has substantially 
solved its problems makes for the 
wrong strategy at the wrong time. 

Eighth, blacks are experiencing what 
the American historian Crane Brinton 
once called "the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations.” When Rhodesia became 
Zimbabwe, South Africa became the 
last white domino on the continent. 
President Botha said to whites, “Adapt 
or die.” Those and other events have 
given blacks the expectation that the 
complete dismantling of apartheid is 
within reach — not for their grandchil- 
dren's generation, but for them. 

Finally, in the fall of 1980, Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter was extremely 
unpopular with South African whites 
and extremely popular with blacks. 
In sharp contrast, Ronald Reagan is 
extremely popular with whites and 
arguably the most unpopular Presi- 
dent in American history with blacks. 

What conclusions can one draw? No 
one can accurately predict the future, 
and the caldron may continue to sim- 
mer, more or less quietly, for some 
time to come. Yet most of the trends 1 
noticed suggested to me that a volcanic 
eruption becomes more and more likely 
with every passing month. 

In Alan Paton’s classic novel, “Cry, 
The Beloved Country,” a black South 
African clergyman says about 
whites, “1 have one great fear in my 
heart — that one day when they are 
turned to loving, they will find that we 
are turned to hating." It strikes me 
now as a sadly accurate prophecy. P 


Amending the Constitution by Default 
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Politic^.. : -a:;../ 

ain’t 

beanbag, but 
it’s sure a 
lot more fun 


laker’s help, Mr. Bush took care of 
fexas oil in the tax simplification 
iroposal. No more the yuppie — you 
ron’t hear him say "d6jft vu" again 
- he has cloned his positions to Rea- 
gan’s, and will rise or fall with the Ad- 
ministration’s popularity. (I still 
eep thinking of him as the Gus 
.esnevich of American politics.) 

Senator Bob Dole can keep his head 
lown by concentrating on his Senate 
ampaign in *86, but knows his Presi- 
dential aims depend on shucking his 
mage as the Democrats’ favorite Re- 
Riblican. Dole has hired right-wing 
taff and seems determined to sepa- 
ate himself from responsibility for the 
idal wave of red ink. He seems unwor- 
ied about Howard Baker, but must be 
oncerned with the emergence of a 
lark horse in Senator Bob Packwood. 

Representative Jack Kemp has been 
teadfast in his supply-sidedness. 
bowing a devotion to printfples of en- 
erprise despite the general queasiness 
ibout growth as the answer to deficits; 
te has also angered Republican resi- 
sts who see the needfor a little protec- 
ionism and a cap on Social Security 
growth. He would be benefited by a 
tirkpatrick run for the Senate, since 
be is his rival for True Believer sup- 
iort; if Jeane does go for it, Kemp fol- 
awers would have to keep an eye on 
dorado Senator Bin Armstrong. 

The Democrats are coming out of 
heir coma. On the left, which now 
alls itself the center, Ted Kennedy 
tands like an 800-pound gorilla, 
docking other liberal candidacies 
rom the front of the cage. Ore "Ken- 
iedy intimate" called me to say he 
leard that the Senator has just de- 
leted not to run; another says she 
hlnks hels. So much for intimacy. 

Gary Hart, looking craggier, still 
ure of his destiny, will retire from 
he Senate soon to resume his quest 
ull time. His oil-import fee looks 
marter than ever, and be knows he 
till not have A.F.L.-C.I.O, support, 

0 he can be otherwise pristine on pro- 
ectionism. While others are busy 
ieing mentioned. Hart is organizing. 

Mario Cuomo can run for President 
<y running for re-election as Governor 
f New York; that state enjoys step- 
>ingstofliness- His feistiness in mixing 

1 up with the media, as in a recent 
■Meet the Press," is masterly, almost 
oasterful, and he can claim victory in 
he battle of tax deductibility. 

Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia re- 
[finds me of the 1968 Reagan — com- 
ng up strong on the right, but nobody 
an be sure how powerful the right of 
he party is. Everybody's choice for 
Ice President, but in a deadlocked 
oavention ... 

Politics ain’t beanbag,. 1‘ know, 
ut beanbag ain’t as. much fun as 
clitics. □ 


By Lawrence H. Tribe 

‘ CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Few things 
are taken more seriously in America 
than changing the Constitution: Wit- 
ness the years of debate over the 
Equal Rights Amendment, a right to 
life amendment and a balanced 
budget amendment. Yet we may be 
oh the: 'threshold:: of' amending -our 
"bhsid charter without rewriting- 
' gle word -— and with barely a word til- 
debate on the pros and cons of the 
changes that -await us. 

The Federal judiciary.— whose 
members interpret and give life to 
the Constitution’s deliberately am- 
biguous phrases — is being remade in 
a new image, as President Reagan 
quietly fills nearly half the Federal 
judgeships in the country. Those 
judges are bound by exiking Su- 
preme Court precedents. But that 
Court, with more than half of its nine 
Justices already over 76 years of age, 
is itself becoming riper every day for 
Presidential court-packing on a scale 
that the nation has rarely seen. 

What of the Senate's role in approv- 
ing or rejecting the President’s judi- 
cial nominees? Even Senator Paul 
Simon, Democrat of Illinois, who re- 
cently voiced alarm at the marked 
"ideological tilt" already evident in 
those nominees, feels that the Senate 
isn’t “in a position to block anyone on 
that basis.” This common mispercep- 
tion of the Senate’s responsibility for 
overseeing judicial — and especially 
Supreme Court — appointments is 
ominous. For the power of appoint- 
ment can far surpass even the power 
of amendment in reversing the most 
basic legal precedents and trans- 


plicable to the states. People other- 
wise loyal to the Administration have 
been dropped from consideration 
even for lower court nominations for 
such heresies as supporting gun con- 
trol or making contributions to 
Planned Parenthood. 


Ronald Reagan is hardly the first 
President to discover that his great- 
est legacy may be the Supreme Court 
justices he appoints. George Wash- 
ington appointed nationalists who 
guaranteed the survival of the fledg- 
ling Federal Government. Franklin 


The Senate 
must help 
protect 
the courts 


forming the way the Constitution 
shapes our lives. 

The appointment of Supreme Court 
justices is not minor surgery but the 
selection of life-tenured surgeons li- 
censed to operate on the entire body 
.politic. Andrew Jackson put his 
Treasury Secretary, Roger Taney, on 
the Court lnT836 to destroy the Bank 
of the United States; 20 years later 
Justice Taney was still around to 
write Dred Scott, declaring black peo- 
ple to be property and making the 
Civil War all but inevitable. There 
are single-issue amendments, but 
there can be no single-issue justices. 
Picking justices on the basis of how 
we guess they will vote on a specific 
case is in itself a grave error. But 
picking them without regard to how 
we think they will approach and re- 
solve broad issues of legal philosophy 
may be constitutional suicide.. 

Ronald Reagan tests his judicial 
nominees for conformity to official 
dogma more thoroughly than any 
other President ever has. Among his 
most trusted advisers are some who 
favor judges wedded to the Constitu- 
tion as it looked in 1787, judges'who 
would treat the Bill of Rights as inap- 

Lawrence H. Tribe, professor of con- 
stitutional law at Harvard Universi- 
ty, is author of the forthcoming book 
"God Save This Honorable Court: 
How the Choice of Supreme Court 
Justices Shapes Our History. ” 



D. Roosevelt nominated New Dealers 
who upheld his ambitious programs. 
Richard M. Nixon sought justices 
who would get tough on crime — and 
tough pn crime his four appointees re- 
main, a decade after he was driven 
from the White House. 

Given the ages of the current Jus- 
tices, there is almost sure to be a 
nearly complete transformation of 
theingfc Court before long. And -little 
stands in the way^ssthtng 
(ppsitiost | SeqatoB-r assume -thafThe 1 
President is entitled to confirmation 
of any nominees he selects if they 
have at least had distinguished legal 
careers and have left no smoking 
guns lying about. That assumption is 
.utterly perverse. Surely no one would 
dare suggest that the President 
should have the power single-hand- 
edly to amend the Constitution. Yet 
otherwise conscientious Senators 
seem ready to abdicate to the White 
House the no less decisive power to 
alter the Constitution by appoint- 
ment- 

This concession to the President 
defies history as well as common 
sense. The Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 initially adopted a draft that 
left the choice of Supreme Court jus- 
tices to the Senate alone. The current 
language was a compromise, lodging 
the power to appoint jointly in the 
White House and the Senate cham- 
ber: The President can nominate, but 
only tbe Senate can confirm. Those 
who wrote the Constitution did not en- 
vision the Senate’s power of "advice 
and consent" as a rubber stamp. 

Even the father of our country did 
not receive automatic confirmation 
of bis nominees: Washington’s nomi- 
nation of John Rutledge was rejected 
not on the basis of the appointee’s 
qualifications but because his sub- 
stantive views were unacceptable to 
the Senate. . In the two centuries 
since, fully one out of every five Su- 
preme Court nominations has been 
derailed by the Senate. 

The Senate's role as special guard- 
ian of the Supreme Court's balance 
and direction is even more crucial to- 
day than in 1787. As executive branch 
power has swelled, the need to check 
Presidential prerogatives has gro w n. 
Fortunately, the Senate's suitability 
for policing the appointment process ' 
has gro wn as well. Ever since the 17th 
Amendment provided for the - Sen- - 
ate’s popular election, it has been 
more diverse and accountable than 
the Presidency. 

The Senate’s 100 members repre- 
sent both parties, ''many philosophies, 
many ancestries and both genders. 
And unlike the chief executive, whose 
"mandate" reflects a single snapshot 
of the electorate taken on one day 
every four years, the Senate, with its 
staggered terms and biennial elec- 
tions, always combines three pictures 
of public sentiment, superimposed on 
one another to render a more accu- 
rate and continuous image. Even' a 
President elected by a landslide does 
not represent the views of tbe other 40 
percent of the voters. 

In recent months, the Senate has 
not hesitated, on overtly substantive 
grounds, to resist White House nomi- 
nees for sensitive posts in the Justice 
Department. It is more fitting still for 
the Senat&to guard access to the nine 
seats on the Supreme Court. The 
judges appointed by President Rea- 
gan, or by his successor, will be hand- 
ing down decisions well into the 21st 
century. Even if the Senate elections 
were not a short year away, all of us 
would do well to remember how much 
the attitudes of Senators can shape 
the selection of the Court that inter- 
prets our Constitution. □ 
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WASHINGTON 

James Reston 

Mexico, 

O 

Mexico! 

Washington 

I t took the recent earthquakes in 
Mexico — the cries of children in 
the rubble — to make this capital 
think a little more seriously about the 
accidents of life and death and the 
common problems of the Western 
Hemisphere. _ 

Washington' has been thinking 
about other things, all of them impor- 
tant: about disasters that might hap- 
pen with tbe Soviet Union on earth 
and in outer space, for example; and 
about others, perhaps less important. 

In fact, more hours have been spent 
here in recent years on the politics of 
Nicaragua and El Salvador than on 
the economic and social tangles of 
Mexico, which is bigger than all of 
continental Western Europe, with a 
population knocking at our door that 
is larger than Britain’s or France’s or 
West Germany's. The Government 
and people of the United States re- 
acted with sympathy and generosity 
to Mexico’s recent tragedy, as they 
usually do to human suffering. Aside 
from this, the earthquakes along the 
rim of tbe Pacific reminded us of our 
common geography and mortality, 
and brought us a little closer to home. 

But there’s a problem. It seems 
that, like most people, we pay atten- 
tion not to the causes of human 
tragedy but only to the consequences, 
and then, with the utmost but tardy 
good will, try to deal with them when 
they break out into physical violence, 
rebellion, anarchy and death. 

It's not a new story. We ourselves 
tolerated slavery in our own country 
for a hundred years and loitered down 
into the terrible War Between the 
States before we finally got rid of that 
curse, the remnants of which are still 
with us. 

Likewise, it took two world wars, 
which were really civil wars within 
Western civilization, to bring the na- 
tions that believed in personal free- 
dom to their senses, to fetch America 
out of isolation, to compose the an- 
cient enmities of France and Germa- 
ny, and produce the beginnings — but 
only the beginnings — of a common 
economic and political union in Eu- 
rope, and a sensible common purpose 
among the nations of the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean. 

What has been sad about all this, 
^though understandable , is that while . 
1 ^asffingtOT.$as'baai preoccupied — ' 
^’almost trahsfixed — by its conflicts 
with Moscow on the nuclear balance 
of power in Europe and outer space, it 
ha&, or so it seems here, to have for- 
gotten -what was happening on its 
southern border in the night — name- 
ly, a population explosion, almost a 
dust of people fleeing from poverty 
across our borders, which are now be- 
yond our control. 

There is no way the United States 
can isolate itself from the dash of 
ideologies and weapons with the 
Soviet Union, or from the tangles of 
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the Middle East or the racial strug- 
gles of Africa, or the economic, finan- 
cial and communications revolution 
of the coming century. 

But in the midst of all this distract- 
ing tumult about what might happen 
in the military stars, we have tended 
to forget the human star that guided 
so many wanderers from the world to 
this continent. 

The new Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Eduard Shevardnadze, has been here 
In recent days talking about a 50 per- 
cent cut in nudear weapons, which is 
a good sign; but maybe we need at 
least a 50 percent cut in poverty in 
Mexico and even more in misunder- 
standing between Washington and 
Mexico City. 

Everybody in Washington agrees 
with the Monroe Doctrine about de- 
fending the security of the Americas 
from invasion by alien 'troops and 
ideas from other continents. 

What has been forgotten, or at least 
minimized in the confusion of the cold 
war with the Russians, is that other 
doctrine that Franklin Roosevelt 
called the Good Neighbor Policy. 

This has come down in Washington 
to an unresolved question of philoso- 
phy, which is not Washington's favor- 
ite subject, and also to money, which 
is Washington's favorite subject. 

And ultimately it comes down to the 
question of “security.” Where does it 
lie? In more billions for weapons or 
more for food in a hungry world? Or 
at least a little better distribution be- 
tween the two? 

These are the questions the tragedy 
of Mexico has raised here in recent 
days. Washington didn’t produce the 
earthquakes or population explosion 
in Mexico, but they made folks here 
think a little more about the fire next 
door. n 
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O’Neill’s Painful ‘Iceman’ Returns 


By BARBARA GELB 


W hen Eugene O’Neill, at 
50, began work on “The 
Iceman Cometh,” he 
was hurtling toward 
premature old age, 
tasting the imminent and bitter end of 
a writing career bom 26 years earli- 
er. His visionary outlook had long 
since revolutionized the American 
theater, and the cumulative force of 
such innovative and daring plays as 
“The Emperor Jones,” “Desire 
Under the Elms," “Anna Christie," 
“Strange Interlude" and “Mourning 
Becomes elect ra" had won him the 
Nobel Prize, an honor never before or 
since bestowed on an American play* 
wrigbt. 

Now, sensing the end, he felt a 
particular compulsion to write about 
his beginnings, about the shaping of , 
his destiny. And so he fought fiercely 
to circumvent his increasingly debili- 
tating illness. The chief symptom, a 
tremor in his hands, was attributed to 
Parkinson's disease (although It 
turned out much later to be not Par- 
kinson's, but an unspecified degener- 


The author 
retreated deep into 
his past to write 
about pipe dreams 
and hopeless hope. 


ative nervous disorder). The trem- 
bling made it difficult for him to hold 
a pencil at times, and that was the 
only way he could write. He could not 
think creatively while dictating or 
typing. O'Neill blamed his nervous 
disorder on the self-destructive life of 
alcoholism and derelict wandering he 
had lived as a youth. 

The production of “The Iceman Co- 
meth” that has opened at the Lunt- 
Fontanne is New York's third major 
revival in 39 years. (It has also been 
made into a movie starring Lee Mar- 
vin and Robert Ryan and it was tele- 
vised in 1960 with an unknown actor 
named Robert Redford playing the 
role of the treacherous and doomed 
Don Parritt.) 


While “The Iceman Cometh” 
might not, on a first reading, appear 
to be autobiographical in the ‘sense 
that “Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night" is, the play, nonetheless, is 
deeply rooted in O'Neill's life, with 
symbolism often obscuring the naked 
facts. Significantly, O'Neill was mak- 
ing notes for the more personally re- 
vealing “Long Day's Journey" at the 
same time he was writing “Iceman.” 

During that spring of 1839, O’Neill 
retreated deeper and deeper into his 
past, into a time when he spent count- 
less hours and endless days drinking 
in a saloon and rooming house on Ful- 
ton Street called Jimmy-the-Priest's, 
sharing his fellow-derelicts’ pipe 
dreams, their "hopeless hope" of a 
better tomorrow that never came. 

O’Neill set “The Iceman Cometh” 
(and “Long Day's Journey") in 1912 
becuse it was the most significant 
year — apart from his birth in 1888 — 
of his life. It was the year he hit bot- 
tom. He had been to sea on a square- 
rigger and slept on park benches in 
Buenos Aires, shipped out again on a 
steamship, and was now back in New 
York, haunting the waterfront. He 
was deeply depressed over his moth- 
er's drug addiction — brought on, she 
had let him know, by the pain of his 
birth. He quarreled bitterly with his 
famous actor-father, whom he 
blamed for perpetuating his mother's 
unhappiness. 

He had recently gone through a sor- 
did divorce from his hastily-married 
first wife, the mother of his unac- 
knowledged son. And, perhaps most 
painful of all, he had become disillu- 
sioned with the cynical, wastrel older 
brother whom he had once idolized. 
James O’Neill Jr. — the Jamie Ty- 
rone of “Long Day’s Journey" and its 
sequel, “A Moon for the Misbegot- 
ten" — was a self-deluded, fast-talk- ■ 
ing, womanizing, boozing con artist, 
who provided much of the character 
of Hickey in “Iceman” — Hickey, the 
fast-talking salesman of death. 

It was also the year O'Neill at- 
tempted suicide, only to be humiliat- 
ingly rescued by some of his fellow- 
derelicts at Jimmy-the-Priest’s, 
which was to serve as part-model for 
Harry Hope’s saloon in “The Iceman 
Cometh.” And in a final, macabre fil- 
lip, later that same year, O'Neill con- 
tracted tuberculosis, a disease con- 
sidered in those days to be tanta- 
mount to a death warrant. On the 
brink of death for the second time, he 
miraculously recovered. And with re- 
covery he found his vocation as a 
writer, his “rebirth,” as he charac- 
terized it. At 24, he was given his sec- 
ond chance for life. 

It was not surprising that. O’Neill, 
ill and aging, should return in his 
mind to the period that spawned the 


creative genius he had become. 

O’Neill paid $3 a month at Jimmy- 
the-Priest’s, named for its proprietor, 
who looked more like an ascetic than 
a saloon keeper. O'Neill described the 
general sense of resignation at Jim- 
my's when be had one of the charac- 
ters in “Iceman” remark, early in 
the play: “It's the No Chance Saloon. 
It’s Bedrock Bar, the End of the Line 
Cafe, the bottom of the Sea Rathskel- 


the Hell Hole. By then — 1915 — 
O'Neill had written several plays and 
even had two of them produced by the 
Frovincetown Players in Greenwich 
Village . • 

At the Hell Hole his drinking com- 
panions included his fellow-writers, 
but they were outnumbered by truck 
drivers, gamblers and petty gang- 
sters. The proprietor, like Jimmy-the 
Priest, rented rooms above the sa- 
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O'Neill with Ruth Gilbert, Dudley Digges and Marcella 
Markham during rehearsals for “Iceman” in 1946 


ler! . . . it’s the last harbor. No one 
here has to worry about where 
they're going next, because there is 
no farther they can go.” 

The. habitues of Jimmy's, O’Neill 
once said, “were a hard lot, at first 
glance, every type : — sailors on shore 
leave or stranded; longshoremen, 
waterfront riffraff, gangsters, down- 
and-outers, drifters from the ends of 
the earth.” O'Neill, just turned 23, 
was younger than most of them but he 
“belonged.” 

“I lived with them, got to know 
them,” he said. “In some queer way 
they carried on. 1 learned at Jimmy- 
the-Priest's not to sit in judgment on 
people.” 

Several of these characters turned 
up in “Iceman.” but most of the deni- 
zens of Harry Hope’s saloon were 
transposed by O'Neill from another 
favorite drinking place, discovered a 
few years later. It was on lower Sixth 
Avenue, formally called the Golden 
Swan, but nicknamed by its patrons 


loon. His name was Tom Wallace, be 
was an ex-prizefighter, and be be- 
came Harry Hope in “Iceman.” (The 
name, aside from the symbolism con- 
veyed by the word “hope,” is deliber- 
ately suggestive of Hell Hole.) 

As he often did, O’Neill wrote an 
aspect of himself into the play — in 
the guise of Willie Oban — although 
the character is not the self-portrait 
that Edmund Tyrone is in “Long 
Day’s Journey.” Oban is given to 
blurting, from the depths of an alco- 
holic dream, “Papa! Papa!," which 
was what O'Neill called his father. 
And Oban has the same resentful 
emotional dependence on his father 
and. the same sense of being over- 
shadowed by him that plagued 
O’Neill at that stage of his life. 

While O’Neill, in his maturity, 
could sometimes view all these men 
(including himself) with ironic de- 
tachment, he could also surrender to 
them and to their potent effect on 
him, as any truly creative writer 
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must surrender to the characters he 
is creating. And the crushing memo- 
ries thus invoked, while enriching the 
stuff of his plays, took their toll on 
O'Neill’s progressively fragile 
health. 

He was also increasingly concerned 
over the situation In Europe — “the 
Hiller jitters," he called it. Three 
months into the writing of “The Ice- 
man Cometh,” France and Great 
Britain declared war on Germany, 
throwing O'Neill into an ever-deepen- 
ing state of gloom. He wanted to do 
something for the war effort, but 
could not bring himself, as many of 
his fellow writers were doing, to write 
propaganda. 

“When an artist starts saving the 
world,” O'Neill wrote to the critic, 
George Jean Nathan, “he starts los- 
ing himself. The one reform worth 
cheering for is the Second Flood, and 
the interesting thing about people is 
the obvious fact that they don't really 
want to be saved — the tragic idiotic 
ambition for self-destruction- in 
diem,” 

He was expressing the philosophy 
of “hopeless hope” that permeated 
“The Iceman Cometh.” The derelicts 
of Harry Hope’s saloon, who drank 
themselves insensible every night, 
became the symbol of O’Neill’s own 
unattainable dreams, dreams whose 
bitter frustration he need, perhaps, 
never have known, had he succeeded 
in killing himself with whisky and 
veronal in 1912. 

The play’s surface stoiy concerns 
the traveling salesman, Theodore 
Hickman (Hickey), who murders the 
long-suffering wife to whom he has . 
been consistently unfaithful, in the 
belief that he is thus giving her peace. 
The play, however, has subsurfaces 
and sub-subsurfaces, and is perhaps 
the most intricately and symbolically 
coded of all O’Neill's plays; it is also 
probably bis greatest. 

The play’s religious symbolism, for 
instance, seemed perfectly clear to 
the scholar, Cyrus Day, who pub- 
lished his findings in “Modern 
Drama,” pointing out the “tantaliz- 
ing resemblances” to the New Testa- 
ment. 

“Hickey as saviour has 12 disci- 
ples.” Day wrote. “They drink wine 
at Hope's supper party, and their 
grouping an the stage, according to 
O’Neill’s directions, is reminiscent of 
Leonardo da Vinci's painting of the 
Last Supper. Hickey leaves the party, 


as Christ does, aware that he is about 
to be executed ... 

“One of the derelicts, Parritt, 
resembles Judas Iscariot in several 
ways. He is the 12th in the list of the 
dramatis personae; Judas is 12th in 
the New Tesfamem of the Disciples. 
He has betrayed his anarchist mother 
for a paltry $200; Judas betrayed 
Christ for 30 pieces of silver. He is 
from the far-away Pacific Coast; 
Judas was from far-away Judea. 
Hickey reads his mind and motives; 
Christ reads Judas's . . . these resem- 
blances can hardly be coincidental 
. . . but they are consistent with the 
main theme of the play, and they ac- 
count for some of its otherwise unac- 
countable features; for example, the 
emphasis on midnight (see Matthew 
25:5-6) as the hour appointed for 
Hope’s party, and the unnecessarily 
large number of derelicts in Hope’s 
saloon.” 

Equally striking is the highly per- 
ceptive and illuminating analysis of 
the play by the writer, Dudley Nich- 
ols. O’Neill had discussed “The Ice- 
man Cometh” in intimate detail with 
Nichols during the time he was writ- 
ing it. (Nichols was working on the 
screenplay of O'Neill's “Long Voyage 
Home,” which was released in the 
fall of 1940 and became the most suc- 
cessful of all the movie adaptations of 
O'Neill's prays.) 

“Hie iceman of the title is, of 
course, death,” Nichols observed. “1 
don’t think O'Neill ever explained, 
publicly, what he meant by the use of 
the archaic word, ‘cometh,’ but he 
told me at the time he was writing the 
play that he meant a combination of 
the poetic and biblical ‘Death co- 
meth’ — that is, cometh to all living 
— and the old bawdy story, a typical 
Hickey [and Jamie O'Neill] story, of 
• the man who calls upstairs, ‘Has the 
iceman come ye.t?" and his wife calls 
back, ‘No, but he’s breathin’ hard.’ 

“The Iceman Cometh” was com- 
pleted a month after O'Neill's 51st 
birthday, but it was not to be 
produced until nearly seven years 
later, the last of his plays to be staged 
in his lifetime. He spent the next two 
years writing the profoundly painful 
“Long Day's Journey Into Night," 
followed by the long one-act play, 
“Hughie.” And in 1943 he wrote his 
final play — a sequel to “Journey,” 
tracing his older brother’s decline 
and death — “A Moon for the Misbe- 
gotten." 



Director as a Local Alien 


By ESTHER B. FEIN 


W alking around Manhat- 
tan’s TriBeCa neigh- 
borhood where he 
lives, Martin Scorsese 
looks a little out of 

place. 

His gray-threaded hair is groomed. 
The woman passing him has spiked 
pink locks. 

His jeans are pressed. The man 
walking by is wearing a skirt. 

His jacket is a serene tweed. The 
man (or is it a woman?) cycling down 
the street is swathed in Day-Glo. 

It is easy to imagine bow peculiar 
Mr. Scorsese must have looked di- 
recting his most recent movie, "After 
Hours,” which was filmed in this area 
and recounts the story of Paul Hack- 
ett, a beige-suited computer pro- 
grammer, who in a one-night, down- 
toWn odyssey encounters a maniac 
with a Mohawk, a sadomasochistic 
sculptor, a neo-60's waitress with a 
beehive hairdo and a vigilante whose 
weapon is a Mister Softee ice cream 
truck. 

With his Little Italy accent and sen- 
sibility, Mr. Scorsese is a detached 
denizen of this environment, an alien 
with temporary citizenship, an ob- 
server at a kind of United Nations of 
the street. 

“I've let a few people take me 
around, to get a sense of what’s going 
on down here,” said Mr. Scorsese, 
who has lived in the neighborhood for 
about 10 years. “But basically, I un- 
derstand Paul's point of view. He’s 
not familiar with it. He doesn't be- 
long. That’s a feeling I can identify 
with.” 


Even when he was younger, Martin 
Scorsese never really seemed to fit in. 
A slight, asthmatic child, he would sit 
on the steps in front of the building 
where his family lived and watch 
while the other neighborhood boys 
brawled on the sidewalk. 

“Marty was always the quiet type 
because of the asthma and the breath- 
ing problems,” recalled his mother, 
Catherine, who has since moved from 
Elizabeth Street to Gramercy Park. 
“You know, he was excused from 
playing ball, so he just watched the 
others." 

"Thank God now,” said his father, 
Charlie, “I think he passed that 
stage.” 

Physically, Mr. Scorsese may no 
longer be the wheezing youngster, but 
creatively he has retained his position 
on the periphery. From his first fea- 
ture film, “Who’s That Knocking at 
My Door?,” Mr. Scorsese has been an 
observer of life on the margin, and 
the movies be has directed since then 
— “Mean Streets,” “Alice Doesn't 
Live Here Anymore,” “Taxi Driver," 
"New York, New York,” “Raging 
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Bull,” “King of Comedy,” and now 
“After Hours" — have studied that 
idea from different angles, and 
through different lives, ensconcing 
him in the role of the outsider. 

"Who’s That Knocking?" is the 
story of a young Catholic man who is 
sexually obsessed, yet mired in guilt, 
and as such remains apart from both 
the world of promiscuity and religi- 
osity. In '-‘Mean Streets," a hoodlum- 
in-training never really seems to 
reconcile himself to the gangster 
world of Little Italy that he is trying 
to penetrate. Rupert Pupkin in “King 
of Comedy" is so desperate for celeb- 
rity, he kidnaps a talk show host and 
for ransom demands that he appear 
on the show. And Paul in "After 
Hours" heads down to SoHo for what 
he hopes will be a romance with a 
stranger, only to find himself in a 
nightmare where being a regular 
kind of guy is an anomaly. 

“People have said 1 make personal 
films," said the 42-year-old director. 
“How can t make a movie that isn't? 
I seem to want to talk through the 
characters, so I better identify with 
the characters. 1 like seeing Paul 
going through all his troubles because 
he then resurrects, he has another 
chance. In a way, it’s cathartic. " 

Mr. Scorsese said he realized early 
cm in his career that his would be the 
role of the misfit, the fighter on the 
fringe. In I960, he enrolled at New 
York University to study film, and 
though he grew up just a short dis- 
tance from the campus, his first day 
of classes marked only his second 
venture into Greenwich Villager- the 
other being an outing to a birthday 
party when he was 9 years old. "Why 
would you go- anywhere else?" he 
said, recalling his childhood in Little 
Italy. 

As a student at N.Y.U., Mr. Scor- 
sese was no more comfortable in the 
funky Greenwich Village environs 


than he is today in the pop frenzy of 
TriBeCa. "I have no basis in Bohe- 
mianism,” he confessed. “To me, 
Bohemians are people in black-and- 
white movies, wearing black turtle- 
necks, reciting poetry I don’t under- 
stand, talking in coffee houses that 
have a lot of brick. I never really even 
understood the humor of Lenny 
Bruce. I wasn’t that hip that.way.” - 

But he was familiar with and in- 
spired by the emerging films of the 
French New Wave directors, such as 
Francois Truffaut and Jean-Luc Go- 
dard; Italian New Wave directors, 
such as Federico Fellini and Michel- 
angelo Antonioni, and independent 
New York film makers, such as John 
Cassavetes and Shirley Darke. "It 
was the best time to be a film stu- 
dent," said Mr. Scorsese, who earned 
a bachelor's and master's degree 
from the school and taught there for a 
short time. “It was very thrilling. 
Every day, a new film was opening 
from around the world that was to- 
tally unique. The beauty of it was that 
you had John Cassavetes making 
'Shadows,' which really made us be- 
lieve if he could do that — pick up a 
camera and go out in the streets — so 
could we.” 

Mr. Scorsese said he came to iden- 
tify closely with the “N.Y.U. film 
school" method of moviemaking, 
which he described as “the gritty 
sense of having made a movie by 
band." 

All of Mr. Scorsese's movies, ex- 
cept “Alice Doesn’t Uve Here Any- 
more," have used New York as their 
backdrop and in some, like “Mean 
Streets" and "Taxi Driver," the 
streets themselves became charac- 
ters in the plot. His most recent 
project before “After Hours," how- 
ever, would have taken Mr. Scorsese 
not only out of New York but out of the 
country. "The Last Temptation of 
Christ,” which Mr. Scorsese had 
worked on for about a year and a half, 
is a movie about Jesus based on a 
novel, and was to have been shot on 
location in Israel. But the project was 
canceled by Paramount a few months 
before shooting was scheduled to be- 
gin, after the studio and its parent 
company. Gulf and Western, were 
deluged with mail protesting the 
making of the movie. In fighting 
rumors that the film would portray 
Jesus as a homosexual and would be 
economically disastrous, Mr. Scor- 
sese said he felt himself thrust again 
into the role of the outsider. 

“There were all these people talk- 
ing about something they’d never 
even read, saying things which 
weren't even true and no one would 
listen lo me,” he said. “I thought I 
was stuck in one long nightmare, 
going from person to person, from 
one studio executive to the nexL. It 
was like Kafka.” 
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The Tel Aviv University's Jaffee Centre tor Strategic Studies is a leading, 
academic think tank on national strategy issues. Headed bv former 
Cabinet member and former Director of Military Intelligence Aharon Yariv, the 
centre provides strategic assessments and views on matters of Israeli, Middle 
East and international security. '• 

The Jaffee Centre is now preparing its 1985 publication plan, which includes four 
120 page in-depth studies dealing with some of the most pressing issues in 
international affairs today and the 1985 edition of the Middle East Military 
Balance. Now in its third year this annual is considered the most detailed data 
base and analysis of military forces in the Middle East available for public 
distribution. 

The Jerusalem Post, printers and distributors of these JCSS publications, offers 
you the following series at a special subscription rate, 50% off the single copy 
price, and at a special pre-publication package rate together with the 1985 Middle 
East Military Balance. Each of the books will be sent to you upon publication in 
the coming months. 

Nimrod Novik,The First Reagan Administration and Middle East Realities. 

Traces the development of Reagan’s Middle East policy from early reaction to 
the Carter approach, and concludes by suggesting lessons learned as the second 
Reagan administration began. 


An at Kurz and Ariel Marari, ASALA: Irrational 
Terror or Political Tool. 



An in-depth study of the Armenian terrorist 
organization ten years after the start of its activities, 
tracing the unique factors that brought about 
Armenian terrorism three generations after the 
genocide. 

Efraim Karsh, The Cautions Bean Soviet Military 
Engagement in Middle East Wars since 1967. 

A thorough analysis of the nature and characteristics 
of Soviet military intervention in Middle East wars 
since the late Sixties, outlining possible scenarios of 
Soviet military Intervention in a future Arab-lsraeli 
war. 


To: JCSS, c/o The Jerusalem Post 

P.O.B. 81 . Jerusalem 91000 

Please send me the items marked below. 
Enclosed is my cheque for IS —— made out to 
The Jerusalem Post 

□ I would like to receive the 1985 Middle 
East Military Balance and the four 
Studies of the 1 985 JCSS seriesforthe 
SPECIAL OFFER PRICE of IS 59,500 


Shmuel Meir, Strategic, implications of the 
New Oil Reality. 

An analysis of the recent trends in the world oil 
market: the rise of non-OPEC suppliers 
conservation steps initiated after the crises of 1973 
and 1979 and the industrialized West's strategic 
reserve policy. 

The recently published 1984 Middle East Military 
Balance is also available separately or at a special 
package price together with the set of four 1984 
JCSS papers. 


□ Iwould like to receive only the four 

Studies of the 1985 JCSS series for IS 29 osn 
Please also send me the following 1 984 
JCSS publications: 

° 1994 Middle East Military 

Balance IS 44*015 

□ 1984 JCSS Papers (set of four) ISl5C99 

□ 1984- Middle East Military Balance and 
set of papers at the Special Packaoe 
Price of IS 51,179 


Name _ 
Address 
City 


Zip 


Tel. 


Offer valid until September 30, 1985. 
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toariiig start 

By DON COULD 
JL AVIV. - Hapoel Tel Aviv got 
| to a roaring start in their bid to 
a the Korac basketball cup this 
won. beating Keravinos of Cyprus 
r night here by a margin of more 
m a century - 140-38. 

Fhe extent of the slaughter is 
Rested by the fact that Earl Wil- 
ms scored os many points on his 
m us the entire Cypriot team - 38. 
[plain Mike Largey was not far 
hind him with 33. Everybody in 
e Hapoel squad got into the scor- 
j» column. 

phe Cypriots were game, but they 
jre far shorter and were complete- 
undermanned. 

The return game takes place 
night at 6.30 p.m. at the Usashkin 
adium. 


Succot car rally 

By YITZHAK OKED 
TEL A VTV. -The last car race of the 
1985 season will take place in Ashke- 
lon during the intermediate davs of 
Succot at the race track there. Omsi, 
the Organization for Motor Sports in 
Israel, which has run four car races in 
Ashkelon during the past year will 
again be staging the October 1-3 
rally. 

races uDI ipio be in Qnc c m p* if f , 
lOOecc, 1300 k and ItiOfcc. Daring the* races 
tfac seasonal winners win be That 

wffl be according to points tbe drives hare 
■cnnnidated tbroogb the year. The RmI nee 
win be a rm-off between tbe dampioas in il 

thl~€< tttejjMUfl. To hlllll ttfliedlflMwpM i ri ii a 

power h wiH ben handicap race. 

Menahem Admor of Omsi stres- 
sed that the Ashkelon track was not 
designed primarily for speeding but 
more to test technical handling of the 
car and general driving knowhow. 

Due to the short straight the max- 
imum speed a driver can reach on 
this track is 140 kph. 

Adman emphasised that all the 
participating cars must have an anti- 
roll bar and must pass a stringent 
pre-race safety test. 


baseball Sewy again 
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putoy - * Games; New Yoric 4, Bafthoore 8, lit 
,-udc; New York 9, Baltimore 2. 2nd game; 
MM 8, Detroit 4; Caflfbnda 9, Ckvcfand 3; 
rffaacsoCa 6. Kansas Gly 3; Toralo 13, MB- 
vpukm 5; Chicago ft Oakland ft Texas 5, 
tattle 2. 

iitnrdav's Games: Minnesota 5. Kansas City 3; 
tostm 2. Detroit 0, 10 tantagK Cfcrckmd 7, 
ia&Toniia 5; New York 6, Baltimore 5; Toronto 
Milwaukee 1; Oakland 7, Chicago 4; Seattle 


l', Texas 2. 
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iaaday's Games: Montreal? SL Louis 5; New 
i»irk 9, Pittrimrgb 7, 18 innings: Atlanta 3, San 
titgo 2: Cincinnati 5, Honston ft Chicago 6, 
tiUaddphia 2; Los Angela 7, Son Francisco 2. 
aiorday’s Games: Ctednnati 5, Honston 2; 
'hkago 11, PMiadriplila 10 ; Montreal 2. St. 
lads 0. 1st game St. Lon la 4, Montreal 2. 11 
wings. 2nd game; New York 3, Pittsburgh 1; 
os Angeles 3, San Francisco 1; San Diego 6, 
.dull 5, 13 famlnp- 

Lendl doubtful ~ 

HAGUE ( AP). - Ivan Lendl, win- 
er of the U.S. Open tennis cham- 
innships this year', may be unable to 
lay in next week’s Davis Cup meet 
jainst West Germany, the news 
iency CTK. said yesterday.- 
It quoted non-playing captain Jan 
odes as saying that Lendl was suf- 
■ring pain in his right hand and his 
art was uncertain. 

’In the course of the year. Lendl 
is had paths in his right hand, and 
iesc have now increased." said 
odes. “Whether he will play or not 
fll be decided only after consulta- 
9ns with doctors. He should arrive 
Frankfurt probably on Tuesday.’ 
Therefore, he said, he couldn't say 
miring about the Czechoslovak 
am until Thursday's draw. 
Wimbledon champion Boris Beck- 
will be West Germany’s top play- 
. and a clash between Lendl and 
-*cker was expected to be the higb- 
:ht of the tournament. 

Cdberg’s victory 

\N FRANCISCO (AP). - Stefan 
d berg’s whipping backhand re- 
ms and nearly flawless serve-and- 
rilev game carried him past scrappy 
•ban Kriek 6-4. 6-2 in the finals on 
inday of the Transamerica Open 
•nnis Tournament. 

Edherg.. a tall, lean, 19-year-old 
rede, never lost his serve in tbe 
-minute match as he won his 
amd pro tournament thisyear. 


old golf 


V ANTONIO. Tew (AP). - Jodie Mudd 
•pitted a mueb-ddaved 2- up der-frar 68 In 

V cvU on Monday* morn beg and took a 
'-stroke lead brio (he day-late Filial round of 
leui Open GoffTouraamnd. 


■TBE 



OLD JAFFA 


TAKE TBE 
SHOT OF BEAR. 
HOME WM YOU! 
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RENCH: 

TUE, THUR, SAT, 7 pjau. 
“OLD JAFFA MALL” 

4 PASTEUR STREET f 
old jaffa eswe | 
Tel 05*696306, I 
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VIRGINIA WATER, England 
( AP). - Spain’s Severiano Ballester- 
os crushed West Germany’s Bern- 
hard Lasger 6 and 5 to win his 
fourth world matchplay cham- 
pionship - then declared 1985 a 
triumph for European golf. 

“We Europeans have won the 
U.S. Masters, the British Open, the 
Ryder Cup and now the matchplay,” 
he said. “I think that this is probably 
the best year ever for European 
golf.” 

■ Langer, the U.S. Masters cham- 
pion, said at the presentation cere- 
mony later: “Tm not ashamed of 
losing to Severiano. He’s one of the 
finest players ever.” 

Caesarea champions 

CAESAREA. - For the third con- 
secutive year Parfums Jacques 
Bogard of Paris sponsored the 1985 
Caesarea Gold Club Cham- 
pionships, played over 36 holes on 
Friday and Saturday. 

The results were as follows: • 
Club champion: Scott Phelps, 23, 
a member of the Bahai community, 
75-77-152. 

Runner-up: Rahamim Assyad, 
156. 

Senior champion: Effie Been, 81- 
78-159. 

Ladies champion: Monica Singer, 
92-90-182. 

Junior champion: Avi Avnaim, 
91-89-190, 

Non-starters 

By JACK LEON 
TEL AVTV. - Israel has not entered 
a team in next week’s 23rd Federal 
tion • Cup - competition ' in Nagoya, 
Japan, after taking part in this 
annual women’s world team tennis 
championship without a break since 
1974. 

Local Tennis Association chair- 
man David Haraik said this was 
‘both because of the expense of 
sending a team to Japan and the fact 
that at the moment we really do not 
have sufficiently strong players for 
the event.” 

Tbe fo waa meot - popularly known « (be 
“women’s Davis Cup" - starts b Nagoya on 
October 7 and continues for seven days, with an 
expected entry of 35 nations. 

SPORTSLETTER 

Keep Ohana 

To the Sports Editor 
Sir, - I disagree with your Com- 
ment about letting Eli Ohana go, 
published on the sports page on 
September 22. 

Do you really believe that any 
Be tar fan would agree to let him go 
abroad, thereby eliminating the 
team from championship conten- 
tion? Dadash as chairman of Betar 
has only one aim: to get the best 
players and keep them at any price! 

It was this “cold-hearted" atti- 
tude. not humanity, that made him 
keep Shlomo Shirazi, even though 
Shirazi admitted that his gang was 
planning to rob Dadash himself! 

Ohana’s mistake was to sign a 
multi-year contract. He wanted to 
have it both ways: to leave the club 
any time he wished, and to get his 
full salary, if his career should end 
suddenly. 

There is only one way for all our 
football clubs to solve their financial 
problems: no multi-year contracts 
and a limit on salaries. 

REUBEN GROSSMAN 

Jerusalem. 

The sports pages are edited by Philip 
Gitton and Yaron Kenan. 



SURPRISE. — Doron Jamchee, contrary to expectations, has meshed 
in perfectly in the Maccabi Tel Aviv squad. (Guthmau) 

Seeking European Cups 


By DON GOULD 
TEL AVTV. - “The whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts,” Gestalt's 
famous psychological theory can to- 
day find a new use as a valid descrip- 
tion of this year's edition of Israel's 
basketball champions Maccabi Tel 
Aviv. 

Never before in tbe impressive 
history of Maccabi Tel Aviv, which 
includes 16 straight league cham- 
pionships and two European Cups, 
has there been a team not only so 
loaded with talent, but also talents 
that complement each other. 

When Maccabi bought free- 
shooting Doron Jamchee, last year's 
league-scoring champion, from 
Maccabi Ramat Gan, many local 
basketball buffs shook their heads in 
disbelief. How could he and veteran 
Mickey Berkowitz. one of the best 
shooting guards in all Europe, ever 
play on the same side together? 
After four successful! league actings, 
Jamchee and Berkowitz have si- 
lenced their critics by helping each 
other to maintain their individual 
scoring pace. 

The best part of Maccabi's game is 
their front foe Leo Johnson, roaming 
the perimeter of the basket and 
Kevin Magee, placing himself solidly 
underneath the hoop may be the best 
one two punch underneath the bas- 
ket, outride the NBA. 

Motti Aroesti, with years of valu- 
able experience, holds down the 
point guard position, with young 
Chen Lipin, as his?back-up, showing 
signs that he may grow into one of 
the better point guards in Europe. 

Corki Neison and Howard Lassoff 
have confirmed pre-season predic- 
tions that they can back up Macca- 
bi ’s big men very ably. Nothing 
being perfect. Maccabi still has one 
glaring weakness. They are tactically 
weak. They rely heavily on their 
intensity and their talent in order to 
overpower their opposition. But, 
with this type of team working so 
well together, there is no reason to 
believe they haven’t got an excellent 
chance to go all the way. 

The team get their first interna- 
tional test when they travel to Lon- 
don this week for a preliminary 
round game of the European Cham- 
pionships against Kingston on 
"Wednesday. 

Across town, perennial 
bridesmaids Hapoel Tel Aviv have 
been struggling with a different 
problem. They have talent, but at 
this point in time have not found the 
way to put their act together. Jack 
Zimmerman, Mike Largey, Earl 
Williams, Lavone Mercer and Ofer 
Yaacobi could each be starters for 
any team in Europe, but together - 
at least at this point in time - they 
have not settled down. 

This team has struggled in the 
league competition so far, losing to 
ElitzurNetanya and coming within a 
hair's breadth of being upset by 
winless Hapoel Ramat Gan last 
Thursday. Too many shooters and 
no experienced point guard is an 
oversimplified, but accurate descrip- 
tion of Hapoel Tel Aviv. Added to 
that, Earl Williams and Lavone Mer- 
cer are still struggling to find a way to 
complement each others talents. If 
this team put their act together, they 
can, still offer stiff league competi- 
tion, along with tbe realistic possi- 
bility .of being contenders for the 
European Korac cup. 





. The MINISTRY OF TOURISM and the 
ISRAEL ARABIAN HORSE SOCIETY 

invite the public to the 

International Arabian Horse Show 

Wednesday, October 4, 1985 
11 a. m.— 3 p.m. 

at the Rishon Lezion Amphitheatre 

featuring 60 pure-bred Arabian horses and 
their riders/owners, competing for 
championships in various categories 

in the presence of 

Haim Bar-Lev, Minister of Police and 
Chairman, Israel Arabian Horse Society 
Avraham Sharir, Minister of Tourims 
Entry Free Parking fee for private cans: IS 5,000. (N1S5) 

Organized transportation for tourists: bus will leave from opposite the 
Dan Tel -Aviv Hotel, Hayarkon St 9.45 a.m. Return to same point after the 
show. Fee for transportation only — IS 3,000.- (or NIS3). Please purchase 
tickets »n advance at tfie GOVERNMENT TOURIST INFORMATION 
OmCE, 7 Mandate St. Tel Aviv. Tei. 03-223266/7. Tel Aviv,' 


They will derive great self- 
confidence from their opening 
matches against Keravinos of Nico- 
sia, having already won the first 
game by more than 100 points. 

In the southern outsksirts of Tel 
Aviv, Hapoel Holon, new to tbe 
. upper perches of Israeli basketball 
begin their first ever quest for the 
Korac cup when they entertain Anti- 
bes of France on Wednesday night. 
The addition of big Joe Cooper, 
veteran CHff Pondexter and John 
Willis, formerly of Hapoel Tel Aviv, 
have complemented tbe efforts of 
Israel Elimelech, Niv Bugin and 
Desi Bamore. Holon, the only other 
team besides Maccabi Tel Aviv to be 
undefeated thus far in league play, 
have not shown any evidence that 
they are willing to dimb down from 
their lofty position. Israel now has 
two teams with good chances of 
winning a Korac cup. 

Maccabi Haifa launched their 
campaign for the Champions' Cup 
last night against Enad of Nicosia at 
borne. 


Rampant Saints 

NEW YORK (AP). - The un- 
heralded New Orleans Saints shock- 
ed the defending Super Bowl ebam-. 
pions Sam Francisco 49ers 20-17 in 
the biggest upset of the early Nation- 
al Football League season. 

The Saints outplayed the 49ers in 
"San ” Francisco, with quarterback 
‘Dave Wilson throwing a 43-yard 
touchdown pass to Eugene Goodlow 
early in the fourth quarter for the 
winning points. 

Wilson out-performed the 49ers’ 
famous quarterback, Joe Montana, 
who was sacked six times and inter- 
cepted twice in one of his worst 
performances as a pro. 

In other games it was Browns 21, Chargers 7; 
Jets 25. Cobs 2ft Cowboys 17, Oae >7 lft Bean 
45, Redskins 10; Chlrfc 28, Seahawfcs 7; Lions 
3ft Bus ft Giants I ft Eagles 1ft Vikings 27, 
Bffls 2ft Raiders 35, Patriots 2ft Cardinals 43, 
Phdwn28. 


Boom-boom’s racket 

BERLIN ( AP). - The tennis racket 
used by Boris Becker to become 
Wimbledon's youngest winner has 
been auctioned for 37.000 marks 
($12,750), with proceeds going to 
handicapped children. The racket 
was auctioned in West Berlin by the 
local Red-White tennis cli$), for 
which Becker plays. 

Becker instructed that the money 
go toward “helping the lives of men- 
tally handicapped children,” said auc- 
tioneer Hans RosenthaL Becker, 
whose underdog victory at Wimble- 
don in July stunned the tennis world, 
himself signed a 183,000-mark 
($63,100) cheque for aid to the hand- 
icapped. 


Australian football 

MELBOURNE. - Essemfcn defeated Hawthorn 
by 68 points before 96,000 rpecutors to win tbe 
1985 V.F.L. premier football league. 


All set 
for the 
Davis Cup 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVTV. - “We can be reason- 
ably optimistic abut our chances 
against Britain in the Davis Cup if we 
all play our best, though competing 
on grass away from home will make 
the tie difficult for us,” local tennis 
champion Shlomo Glickstein told 
me just before the Israeli squad left 
to play the vital European Zone “B” 
final against tbe British starting in 
Eastbourne on Friday. 

Tbe Israel team left on Sunday 
morning for acclimatization training 
in Eastbourne. The other members 
of the squad are Shahar Perkis. 
Amos Mansdorf and Gil ad Bloom, 
with Yosef Stabholz as non-playing 
captain. The technical staff with tbe 
squad are coach Ron Steele, adviser 
Allen Fox, trainer Pini Shimon and 
masseur Michel Portal. 

Glickstein’s cautious optimism is 
based on the fact that during the past 
few years he has posted victories 
over all four members of the British 
team, John Lloyd, Colin Dowdes- 
well, Jeremy Bates and Stephen 
Shaw, while not losing to any of 
them. 

In addition, he is inspired by the 
close match he gave John McEnroe 
in the recent U.S. Open. “I have not 
played as well for a long time as I did 
against McEnroe,” said Glickstein. 
“I now feel that, if I can keep up my 
Flushing Meadow form, I am cap- 
able of beating any. opponent I come 
up against.” 

Referring to British No.l racket 
Lloyd, Glickstein comemented: 
“Personally I do not think he is 
better than I am, though at present 
he is much higher than I am in tbe 
world rankings. But he will certainly 
he tough to beat on grass, his 
favourite surface." 

Glickstein, 27, likes grass, howev- 
er, and be has often performed well 



RESPONSIBILITY. - Shlomo Glickstein and Shahar Perkis carry 
Israel’s hope of a Davis Cup victory when they play together in 
Saturday’s crucial doubles. 


on it. He added that all the Davis 
Cup players benefited greatly from 
practising on grass for up to 50 hours 
here daring the past fortnight, under 
the supervision of Stele and Stabholz: 

The Israeli champion has always 
risen to the occasion magnificently 
during nearly a decade of Davis Cup 
tennis. To date, he has won 23 out of 
■his 34 an g les rpatriifts, while in dou- 
bles he has lost only four out of 12 
outings, partnered by Yair Werth- 
eimer, David Schneider and now 
Perkis. He first teamed up with Sha- 
har in 1983 and since then the pah- 
are undefeated after six rubbers 
together. 

Both Stabholz and Steele forecast 
a very dose contest in Eastbourne. 
Stabholz. himself a former longtime 
cup racket, said: “I rate our chances at 
50-50, with victory gping to the nation 
that has the better team on tbe given 
day.” 


France’s star is fading 


PARIS, (Reuter).- France, whose 
soccer dreams came true last year, 
are finding 1985 a time of trial for the 
national team and the leading clubs. 

Last year, 1984, afforded nothing 
but enchantment for a French team 
blessed with the sweetest skills. 

Michel Platini and his men, whose 
flair had always delighted soccer 
romantics, were rewarded with the 
European championship to .crown 
the reign of Michel Hidalgo. By the 
end of Use year, new manager Henri 
Michel could already boast three 
wins in three World Cup qualifica- 


distinction of becoming the first pro- 
fessional club to be beaten by a team 
from Iceland in European competi- 
tion. 

Nantes were frozen oat 2-1 by Valor Reyk- 
javik, a team whose only European sortie to date 
beyond the first round came courtesy of in- 
Boeums Jemmse D’Esch of Luemboorg In 
1957. “We went to Iceland to qaafify. Instead, 
wehavetoredu»wtthd*pOfiribffityofeBmfa»- 
tton. It’s utterly ■nbefievaMe,” angry manager 
Jean-Clande Stnmdean said. 

The national team now need to win 
their last two games to get. Mex- 
ico. And the faithful will still bet on 
their capacity to see off Luxembourg 
and, in the vital test, defeat Yugosla- 


-tion outings - and a voyage to Mex- - via in Paris-on November 16.- 


ico beckoned in 1986. 

Since then France - a special 
target since they readied Europe's 
summit - have not won a single 
World Cup match. This year they 
have lost twice, drawn once and 
exhibited an old tendency not to 
travel well. 

Although all is far from lost, the 
country's footballing fortunes took a 
serious jolt during the past few 
weeks at both national and club 
levels. Leipzig was the setting for a 
world cup defeat by East Germany 
while club sides Bordeaux and 
Nantes suffered humiliating beatings 
by Lowly opposition from Turkey 
and Iceland in European competi- 
tions. 

Bordeaux, European Cup semi- 
finalist last season, face a threat of 
imminent extinction in this season's 
tournament. Turkey’s Fenerbahce 
rejigged a traditional script which 
usually has them written out after 
the first episode in European soccer 
sagas. They upstaged Alain Giresse, 
Jean Tigana and the rest, reversing 
the roles normally allotted them and 
hogging the good lines with li ghtnin g 
counter-punch ripostes. 

On that April night in the Stade 
Municipale they beat Platini’s 
Juventus 2-0 after a 3-0 defeat in 
Turin and nearly knocked the 
ebampions-apparent out of the cup. 

The night before Bordeaux suc- 
cumbed to the Turks. Nantes - last 
season's league runners-up to the 
Girondins - achieved tbe unwanted 


There is no room for error and it is 
a predicament team chief Michel 
wanted to avoid. But it has become a 
habit for France to have to win or 
drop in crucial World Cup qualifiers. 
It happened against Bulgaria in 1977 
and the Dutch in 1981. 


lShaliic\-lPPA) 

Perhaps emphasizing how evenly 
balanced the teams are. at the San 
Francisco Grand Prix a few days ago. 
Lloyd followed Glickstein in coming 
within an ace of bearing McEnroe. 
Like Glicksrein. he only lost on the 
tie-break in the final set. 

Israel was one of the minnows of 
the Davis Cup European Zone when 
it lost 4-1 to Britain in London 
exactly 20 years ago. in what was 
labelled “a classic David and Goliath 
contest.” Israel's point was scored 
by Elazar Davidman. who beat 
world top-tenner Mike Sangster in a 
sensational upset. Coincidentally. 
Stabholz made his Davis Cup debut 
in the tie. the only meeting so far 
between the two countries in the 
annual event. 

Since then. Israel's standing in the 
competition has risen greatly. She 
reached the zonal semi-final for the 
first time in 1981. repeating the feat 
in the following two years. Then, last 
autumn, Israel advanced to the zonal 
final, before going down 3-2 to the 
Soviet Union in a controversial tie in 
Doaetsk. 

Such an impressive record has 
earned Israeli the No.l seeding in 
this year's 16-draw “B" group, with 
Britain in second place, the British, 
who have won the Davis Cup nine 
times, were last year relegated from 
the World Group premier division to 
zonal competition for the first time 
in histoiy. 

The winner at Eastbourne gains promotion to 
ibe World Group of Id nations. Tbe successful 
team will also collect SI5.0M, to add to tbe 
1211,800, each bas earned for their previous two 
victories (Ms season. Entry to the Worid Group 
is worth a minimum of $80,000. Since 1981, 
when tbe system of promotion and relegation 
was introduced: tbe Daris Cop bas been spoo- * 
sored by Japan's Nippon Electric Company, 
with prise money eaccecfing one miBion dollars 
annually. 

The International Tomb Federation obser- 
ver at Eastbourne will be European Tennis 
Association president Heinz Grimm of Switzer- 
land, while tbe referee and chair umpires are 

coming from Austria. 


New York Stock Exchange 


September 30, 1985 
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By courtesy Oscar Gross and Son 
Inc., Members N.Y. Stock Ex- 
change, American House, Tel Aviv. 
Tel. 03-259485. 


Tasty Ideas for the Kitchen 



ISRAELI 
COOKING ON 
A BUDGET 
Sybil Zimmerman 

Howto cook with a minimum of 
ado and expense^. ISRAELI 
COOKING ON A BUDGET 
contains hundreds of recipes in 
over300 pages. Simple 
instructions formaking delicious, 
inexpensive meals were collected 
from over 28 contributors, 
including Sabras and new 
immigrants. 

Published by The Jerusalem Post 
304 pages, illustrated and 
indexed, paperback. 

PRICE: IS 5, 854 


THE ROGUE'S GUIDE TO 
THE JEWISH KITCHEN 
by Daniel Rogov, David 
Gershon, David Louison 

More than merely a cookbook, 
this collection of recipes and 
essays provides a sometimes 
serious, sometimes hilarious look . 
at nearly everything Jewish. - 
Whether it is in singing the 
praises of Jewish motherhood, in 
. debunking the myth of gefiltefish, 
or in providing well thought-out 
recipesforchoient, knishes or 
. kishke, nothing is taken over- 
seriously exceptfor the final" 
flavour. Published by The 
Jerusalem Post and Carte/ 
Nitzanim Books. 164 pages, 
softcover. 

PRICE: IS 7, 271 



ENTERTAINING IN 
JERUSALEM 
By Jeanne Weisgal 

The kosher gourmet cookbook for 
when you want to do more than 
"just" cook a meal, for when you 
want to entertain. The author, a 
fbrmercolumnistforThe 
Jerusalem Post, presents her 
recipes in easy-to-follow fash ion 
that make ha ute cuisine seem 
simple. Published by the Domino 
Press, 324 pages, softcover. 
PRICE: IS 18,678 

DELIGHTS OF 
JERUSALEM 
By Rina Valero 

A treasury of cooking and culture 
from the kitchens of Jerusalem, 
including recipes and folklore 
from all of the Capital's 
nationalities and traditions. 
Hardcover, 240 pages, published 
by Nahar and Steimatzky. 

PRICE: 1538,060 


IJ 


TASTE OF N 
PASSOVER 
COOKBOOK 
Edited by Barbara 
Amouyal 

What's cooking for Passover? 

This collection of kosher 
le'Pessah recipes takes you into 
the kitchens of Israel and * 
uncovers some of the most 
imaginative and exciting ideasfor 
- Passover cooking. 

The TASTE OF PASSOVER 
COOKBOOK was compiled from 
nearly 200 entries of the months- 
long countrywide cooking contest] 
of the same name, organized by 
The Sheraton Hotels of Israel and 
The Jerusalem Post 
TASTE OF PASSOVER is 
published by The Jerusalem Post, 

. softcover, 160 pages. 

PRICE: IS 9,205 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B.SIj Jerusalem 91000 
I enclose a cheque for the following books: 

□ ■ Delights of Jerusalem □ Taste of Passover Cookbook 

□ Entertaining in Jerusalem □ The Rogue's Guide to the 

□ Israeli Cooldng on a Budget Jewish Kitchen 


Name 


Address 


City 


Code 

Tnl 

Total enclosed: IS : 



Prices valid until October 15, 1985. 
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Terror’s ultimate victims 


PALESTINIAN TERRORISM is on the rise. The immediate 
victims are mostly Israeli Jews, but the ultimate sufferers are 
certain to be Palestinian Arabs. 

There is no single source for the acts of tenor. Some may 
paradoxically be in the nature of local response to the “iron 
fist" tactics, imported from southern Lebanon and now all too 
often employed by some of Israel's military in an effort to 
suppress the terrorist blight. Some are doubtless due to local 
initiatives by young residents of the occupied territories seeking 
to vent their displeasure over the protracted Israeli occupation. 
But much more frequently they seem to be methodically 
organized by the sundry PL O factions in the hope of either 
forcing Israel to evacuate the territories without any political 
quid pro quo, and then fold up altogether, or of pushing Israel 
to the bargaining table where it would be forced to concede the 
Palestinians' claim to self-determination. 

Whatever the motives, the results of terrorism can only be, to 
put it mildly, counter-productive for the Palestinians. Israel 
military experts have long recognized that anti-Israel terror 
cannot be extirpated by exclusive reliance on armed force and 
violent retribution. But it is absurd for Israel's enemies to 
expect to overcome the Jewish state, and even to extract 
political concessions from it, through resort to terrorist murder 
and sabotage. 

Not that the renunciation of terrorism , vaguely hinted at by 
the Yasser Arafat wing of the PLO as a possible payoff, would 
induce Israel to agree to the setting up of an independent 
Palestinian state in the occupied territories, which is supposed 
to be the minimal Palestinian demand. This is the price the 
Palestinians are paying for their failure, 37 years ago, to snap up 
an historic opportunity offered by the UN and instead urging 
their Arab kinsmen to gang up on and strenuously strive to 
strangle fledgling Israel. 

The Israel national consensus, forged through nearly four 
decades of Arab belligerence, is that this country cannot afford 
separate Palestinian sovereignty within the confines of Eretz 
Yisrael, certainly not one under the rule of Yasser Arafat. 

But there is a significant body of Jewish Israelis who are 
anxious to be relieved of the burden of lording it over a large 
number of Palestinians in the West Bank and the Gaza District 
who are not assimilable into the fabric of the Jewish state. Their 
argument is that a suitable territorial arrangement with Jordan, 
which occupied the West Bank between 1948 and 1967, could 
guarantee Israel's security. The effect of Palestinian terrorism, 
however, is to strengthen the hand of the Israeli annexationists 
who claim that, even for reasons of survival alone, the IDF 
must never relinquish the territories. 

Thus the fouler terrorism grows, and the wider it spreads, the 
louder are the voices within Israel calling for the suppression of 
the Palestinians under Israel's jurisdiction, and even for their 
expulsion. 

This is something to be pondered by those Arab leaders, not 
least King Hussein, who denounce terrorism and profess a 
commitment to peace - while embracing the terrorists. 


Weaker dollar helps exports 


THE U.S. ADMINISTRATION has for long maintained that 
the dollar's strength was a tribute to America. Tribute it indeed 
was, but in the original rather than in the metaphorical sense of 
the word. It took the form of a huge capital flow from the rest of 
the world into America, attracted there by the high interest 
rates caused by the huge U.S. deficit. 

Time and again, the U.S. turned a deaf ear to the demands of 
the leading industrial countries for action to bring the dollar’s 
value down. Nine days ago the Reagan Administration finally 
reversed its stand in an effort to stave off a spate of protectionist 
legislation in the U.S. Congress, which has before it no fewer 
than 300 bills that would impose extra tariffs on imports. 
President Reagan has so far stemmed the tide of protectionism 
by the use of bus veto power, but to sustain it he must satisfy at 
least a third of the legislature that he is taking alternative policy 
measures that will prevent America's trade balance from 
deteriorating even beyond the present $150 billion gap. 

The U.S. Administration therefore at long last joined forces 
with Japan, West Germany, Britain and France to bring the 
dollar down. For the. time being, the finance ministers and 
central bankers of the five leading industrial countries have 
merely talked the dollar down, and only time will show whether 
even actual intervention in the international money markets 
will be able to keep it down. 

With a daily volume of $100 billion in the international 
currency market, it is doubtful that intervention can keep the 
value of the dollar down, let alone bring it down still further, as 
Japan and the Europeans insist is necessary. As long as the U.S. 
runs a budget deficit as high as it is, interest rates in the U.S. will 
continue to attract foreign capital, and a weaker dollar may 
even push them higher and counteract the fall in the dollar's 
value. Even the pooled resources of the central banks of the 
U.S., Japan and the three major European countries are 
unlikely to be adequate to counteract the currency market 
forces. The last effort at such intervention. -at the end of 
February, which was led by West Germany, had only limited 
and probably temporary results, and even the participation, 
this time, of the U.S. itself, is not likely to bring about a lasting 
and sufficient devaluation of the dollar. 

For Israel, which in the framework of its stabilization policy 
has linked the shekel to the dollar, the effect of the dollar's 
devaluation, while it lasts, is on balance likely to be positive. 
The government and the Bank of Israel have devalued the 
shekel against the European currencies, which should boost 
our exports to Europe, our major export market, while the 
effect on our trade with the U.S. is likely to remain largely 
neutral. At the same time, of course, our imports from Japan 
and Europe - mainly those of durable consumer goods - will 
become more expensive. It is probably only the lull of the High 
Holydays that has postponed the outcry of importers, who will 
be squeezed between this devaluation and the price freeze. 

The government will be hard put to resist the inevitable 
demands for price increases by importers of Japanese and 
European goods, but it will, especially within the next few 
months, have no choice but to refuse all such demands if the 
price stabilization policy is to hold up. As it is, the government 
has sufficient fiscal and monetary instruments at its disposal to 
compensate at least part of the importers for the effects of the 
devaluation. At a time when even some tenths of percentage 
points count in keeping price inflation at bay, such “fine- 
tuning” measures may be the inevitable corollary of a price 
freeze at home and a partial devaluation imposed from the 
outside. 


BOTH GROUPS strongly resent 
attempts by non-Ethiopian orga- 
nizations to speak on behalf of their 


IT WOULD not be wrong to accuse 
the International Christian Embassy 
in Jerusalem of entertaining a vision 
of the future other than that which 
possesses the mind of the Luba- 
vicher rebbe. That is quite right. 

It follows according to Pinna* Peli 
(“Doubting the blessings of Christ- 
ian Zionism,” The Jerusalem Post, 
September 20) that the Christian 
Zionists are acting in their own self- 
interest. That is correct, too, though 
one should insert a rider: “their own 
spiritual self-interest.” The Christ- 
ian hope is that one day the Jews will 
of their own accord recognize thar 
Jesus was the Messiah. 

That hope can be said to serve 
their spiritual self-interest, because 
they believe that only after the Jews 
make their act of contrition can the 
world be redeemed. 

Continuing her argument. Peli 
concludes that “the people of Israel 
can -no longer afford to underesti- 
mate the relentless determination of 
the other monotheistic religions to 
take over their rightful interitance: 
historical and geographical.” 

That is made to sound like a 
deduction from what was said be- 
fore. It is nothing of the sort. That 
the Christians would like to sell an 
idea to the Jews does not mean that 
they want to take over the Jews’ 
rightful inheritance. 

What is our rightful inheritance? I 
imagine Peli means our identity as a 
separate religious community (“his- 
torical”); and our country Israel 
(“geographical”). Let us start with 
tite geographical. Not only is the 
Christian Embassy free of any desire 
to dispossess us of our territory (for 
whose benefit - the Moslems?), but 
they also actively support in their 
information w0rk the integral Land 
of Israel concept cherished by the 
nationalists of Herat. 

Concerning our “historical” in- 
heritance, the Christian Embassy ex- 
pressly wishes the Jews to retain 
their separate identity, religion and 
nationhood. Their hope, and 
perhaps their conviction, is that the 
Jews will one day see sense (by the 
embassy's lights). The change can- 




NOW THAT the bulk of Ethiopian 
Jewry have arrived in the Promised 
Land (with about 12,000 “refuse- 
niks” still longing to come), few 
Israelis know anything about them. 
Worse yet, the Ethiopians know 
very little about Israelis. 

This is not surprising, since their 
community is so small, so tightly 
wrapped in the Jewish Agency co- 
coon of absorption centres and so 
geographically diffuse. Perhaps, 
too, Israelis are much less curious 
about them now than during the 
dramatic airlifts, and the Ethiopians 
are still (earning basic skills, such as 
language. 

Unfortunately, too, no Ethiopian 
leadership has emerged to represent 
the community, or has succeeded in* 
being recognized by either their 
community or tire authorities. 

Jewish Agency and some govern- 
ment spokesmen like to explain this 
by noting that “there are so many 
Ethiopian organizations, we can't 
recognize any of them.” In fact, 12 
amatol, or non-profit organizations, 
dealing with Ethiopians are indeed 
registered with the Ministry of In- 
terior. However, seven of them are 
organizations of non-Ethiopian well- 
wishers, one is a Christian church, 
and only four are bona /wk grass- 
roots Ethiopian immigrant groups. 

Of these, only two are active and 
competing for leadership of the com- 
munity. One is called Beta Yisrael 
(also known as “the R amai Gan 
group,” where their office is lo- 
cated), and the other is the Israel 
Association of Ethiopian Immig- 
rants (Hitahdut Olei Ethiopia 
LeAJiya LPKlita), located around 
the country with its centre in Haifa. 

The former was certified in De- 
cember 1984 and the latter in 
September 1984. These organiza- 
tions overwhelmingly represent 
Jews from the Gondar region, with 
very few from Tigre, Wallo and 
other provinces. 
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community, believing that the 
government-recognized National 
Council for Ethiopian Jews in Israel 
(run by Ya el Rom, Tamar Eshel, 
Murray Greenfield, and others) 
should cease functioning and stop 
hogging centre-stage. ' 

Similarly, both groups are strong- 
ly against immersion or any form of 
formal conversion, and insist on un- 
conditional recognition as Jews. 
They differ, however, in tactics, 
organizational structure and long- 
range goals. 

The Beta Yisrael group, funded 
frequently in the past by the Cana- 
dian Association for Ethiopian Jew- 
ry, tends to be autocratic, isolation- 
ist and loath to compromise. One is 
either with them or a gains t them. 
Under the leadership of Adiso Mes- 
sala, Shlomo and Yosef Akala, 
Rahamim Moshe and other activists. 


this group organized the prolonged 
sit-in in from of the Chief Rabbinate 
building, insisting on total capitula- 
tion regarding the issue of their 
Jewishness. 


recognize their kesim (religious 
leaders) and to fulfil the agreement 
reached with die prime minister. 

The Hitahdut has had several 
democratic elections since it was 
founded and is busy building local 
branches and developing self-help 
projects around the country, includ- 
ing a dance group, a speakers’ 
bureau, a handcraft centre, a tree- 
loan fimd, a newsletter and other 
long-term projects. 

Prominent among the leaders of 
the Hitahdut are Mesfin Ambao, 
Uri Mekonnen, Israel Yeshak, Tesfa 
Workueh, Tesfay Aderajaw, Daniel 
Syoum and Gadi Negise. It is impor- 
tant to mention these names, espe- 
cially smra die media, in their ignor- 
ance of the personalities involved 
and the layman's tendency to lump 
all “the Ethiopians” together, have 
blurred both organization and indi- 
vidual 'identities and the differences 
of opinions and strategies between 
the two groups. 


IN CONTRAST, and unknown to 
the Israeli public, the more moder- 
ate Hitahdut, which is closely mod- 
elled on, and aided by, the Associa- 
tion of Americans and Canadians in 
Israel and the Zahavi Association 
for Rights of Large Families, has not 
participated in the sit-in, but is pin- 
ning its hopes on a legal injunction 
against the Chief Rabbinate, recent- 
ly obtained from the High Court. 

They are hoping that the High 
Court will force the Rabbinate to 


WITH THIS BACKGROUND, 
one can somewhat better understand 
the struggle within the community. 
Unfortunately, both Ethiopian 
groups have little grasp of Israeli 
politics, of the Rabbinical establish- 
ment, of judicial procedure, of bar- 
gaining tactics, and of Diaspora Jew- 
ry’s role in Israeli society. 

This has made them ideal vehicles 
for various Israeli groups who have 
been quick to exploit the Ethiopians 
as foot-soldfers in their own battles. 

There is no doubt that the 
immersion-conversion issue is mor- 


Market-place 
of ideas 


By DAVID KRIVINE 


not be forced on us. because the 
change they have in mind is not one 
of affiliation or obedience, but of 
belief. 

In the Middle Ages the Christians 
forced belief down the infidels' 
throats, and that memory dies hard 
among the Jews. The Christian 
Zionists reject these methods with 
revulsion. Mrs. Peli does not believe 
them? I will not argue the point, 
because that is not the mam reason 
why conversion by force is no longer 
a possibility. 

The real reason is that the 
sovereign state of Israel has been 
restored. We are no longer at the 
mercy of the gentiles. The TCEJ is 
situated inside our country and is 
subject to its Jaws. The foreigner 
does not have the power to make the 
Jew in Israel do anything he does not 
want to do. 

CAN THE missionaries inveigle him 
to convert? This is the point at issue, 
and this is where the Christian Zion- 
ists take great care to tread very 
cautiously- Their forebears have 
been trying to turn all the Jews into 
Christians for two thousand years. 

They have not done it. Their 
methods were cruel, and Christians 
now feel penitent about that. They 
know that the Jews have become 
hyper-sensitive over the issue. They 
therefore • decided to renounce - 
while in Israel - the function of being 
missionaries. 

The question is whether they 
mean it. At this juncture I am pre- 
pared to follow in Mrs. Peli’s foot- 
steps and to suspect with her that the 
good Mr. Van der Hoeven and his 


team are stuck in a very frustrating 
dilemma. They “know” that the 
Christ is the Messiah. They believe 
that the Jews’ obstinate refusal to 
perceive that obvious and patent 
truth postpones endlessly tire day of 
salvation for all humanity. 

Like all people possessed of abso- 
lute belief, they are sure that if only 
the dissenter can be made to listen, 
he will be convinced. And yet they 
must remain silent. They have to 
wait patiently until the Jews come 
round of their own accord to recog- 
nize the truth of the revelation. It is 
going to be a long wait. 

Meanwhile there are other Christ- 
ian pastors carousing in and around 
Israel, who have not undertaken to 
refrain from preaching the gospel. 
How is the ICEJ to relate to them? It 
cannot cold-shoulder fellow- 
believers, hush them up, chase them 
away, send them to Coventry. The 
message of the Christians to the Jews 
gets through here and there - it 
cannot be bottled up completely; 
and this is what drives bigots of 
Jewish orthodoxy out of their wits. 
WHY SHOULD the utterance by 
foreigners of heretical ideas be so 
repugnant? The problem here is not 
the Christian Zionists; it is the Jew- 
ish bigots. The great majority have 
never met a missionary in their lives. 
If they were told that cme was pas- 
sing by, they would flee in holy 
terror. They visualize these evangel- 
ists as Satanic creatures who “lure” 
people into their fold, who harbour 
“ulterior motives," who “enhance 
themselves at our expense” - to 
quote Poina Peli's article. 


.READERS' LETTERS 


MONEY-GRABBERS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post-- 
Sir. - Your otherwise excellent 
editorial. “And now - land fraud” 
(August 23) was marred by a 
reference to “money-grabbing 
Arabs” who sold West Bank lands to 
Jews. However, Jews who joined 
their “money-grabbing" Arab 
cohorts in the land fraud scheme 
were merely people “anxious to 
purchase the land in order to resell it 
to other Jews at a handsome profit.” 


SS MATAROA IMMIGRANTS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - 1 was pleasantly surprised t 


Sir, - 1 was pleasantly surprised to 
read. David Geffen’s article of 
September IS about the boat which 
brought me from Tonlon (France) to. 
Palestine, exactly 40 years ago 
(“New Year Gift from Europe"). 


Could not the pejorative ‘‘money- 
grabbing Jews” apply with equal 
force to them? And were an Arab 
publication to use such language, 
wouldn’t we be righteously appalled 
at such anti-Semitism? 


MARKP. COHEN 
Washington, D.C 


£ would like to add a few details. 
The name of oar ship was the SS 
Mataroa. Among the 990 immig- 
rants on board, only 910 had official 
certificates. The rest (80) were 
smuggled on and off the boat under 
the watchffil eyes of the French and 
British. The entire operation, called 
Aliya Gimel, was directed from 
Paris by Hagana Commander David 
ShaJtiel, who came on board the 
Mataroa to supervise. 


I was one of the four young girls, 
none older than 22, who were given 
the task of shepherding four groups 
of 20 illegals, survivors from 
Buchenwald. In my group there 
were two pregnant women who 
could have given birth during our 
passage; this luckily did not occur , as 
I was to be the babies* official 
mother! This whole episode worked 
out beautifully and is included in my 
forthcoming book: Arza Alinu 
( Coming to Eretz Yisrael). 


I wonld be very pleased if other 
passengers on this memorable trip 
would contact me. 


RUTH ILAN-PORATH 
BeitHashita. 




BEACON OF 
DECJENCY 


Good books ate a real pleasure-. 


To the Editor ofThe Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - 1 am a Christian Zionist wb 


\AARNER 
« BOOKS 



Sir, - 1 am a Christian Zionist who 
feels immense sympathy for and 
identification with Israel as a small, 
beleaguered nation. As such I also 
am dismayed at the current divisive- 
ness and bitterness in Israeli society. 
In these circumstances The Jeru- 
salem Post stands as a beacon of 
decency and independence. Let me 
congratulate your editorial staff on 
their moral courage and hi gh stan- 
dards, to be compared only with 
publications such as The Financial 
Tim’es or the Neueu ZUrcher 
Zeitung. . . 

Prof, GERARD ILG 

Geneva. 
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tally insulting to most Ethiopians 
and that they equate immersion with 
the baptism that hated Christian mis- 
sionaries tried to force on them in 
Ethiopia. This is. or may soon be- 
come, a tifcondrieath issue for mass* 
of them, and it has nothing to do with 
‘‘outride agitators,” as is so fte- 
quently claimed by naive Israeli 
observers: . 

On the other hand, instead of the 
Beta Yisrael's head-on collision with 
the Rabbinate, which, as a result, is 
now digging in more than ever be- 
fore, other Ethiopians fee! that other 
strategies may have been explored. 

For example, the moderates 
favour quietly recruiting and utiliz- 
ing a battery of liberal Orthodox 
rabbis for obtaining marriage per- 
mits without confrontation, for the 
ordination of Ethiopian rabbis, for 
making sophisticated use of the 
courts, and even for mass, joint 
Isracli-Ethiopian symbolic immer- 
sion. in the Kinneret or at the 
Mediterranean seafront. 

NOW THAT the Ramat Gan (Beta 
Yisrael) group has opted for uncon- 
ditional surrender by the Rabbinate, 
they are joined by many Reform and 
Conservative Jews who for years 
have been desperately seeking rec- 
ognition for their rabbis and for their 
religious innovations and communal 
religious autonomy. 

It was predictable, too, that Israeli 
anti -clerical forces would eventually 
and energetically join the fray, in- 
cluding Mapam, Hashomer Hatza'ir 
(with their kibbutz movement), Shi- 
nui, the Citizens Rights Movement 
and their party political leadership. 

Belatedly, under the guise of 
hu mani rarianism and a desire for 
“sparing the Ethiopians the 
cold Jerusalem nights and hot sum- 
mer days,” Victor Shemtov and 
Mapam conveniently set up shop in 
the Beta Yisrael camp across from 
the Rabbinate. 

Without disrespect for the claims 
of those who are feeding on the 
Ethiopian plight. 1 cannot respect 
them for their present disservice to 
the Ethiopians. For instead of en- 


Missionaries are in fact ordinary 
human beings with' a bee in their 
bonnets, like our own clerical dog- 
matists. The human race is argu- 
mentative . Everybody is selling 
ideologies - the communists, the 
liberals, the feminists, the Quakers, 
the spiritualists, the Zionists, the 
vegetarians, the Seventh Day 
Adventists, the ecologists, the Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the Sandinistas. the 
Moonies and countless others. 

The world is a market-place of 
ideas: that is what makes life in- 
teresting. Peli wants to slam the door 
on.all that; an attitude that I did not 
believe could exist among Jews in 
this day and age (except among a 
small mindless fringe) until orthodox 
fundamentalism exploded recently 
into political activity. 

A difference , of opinion became 
visible that has widened into a yawn- 
ing gulf between two sectors in our 
society: the ultra-Oitbodox who 
have been saturated with talmudic 
studies all their lives to the exclusion 
of anything else; and liberal-minded 
people who are exposed to modern 
civilization in all its variety and am- 
plitude, comprising everything that 
has been developed from Jewish, 
Hellenic and other sources over the 
centuries. 

The difference between the two 
over the issue of missionaries is this: 
the liberals say that a man is a Jew by 
choice. He listens to what the mis- 
sionaries and others say and makes 
up his own min d. - 

The Orthodox believe that people 
are Jews because they were told to 
be Jews. Freedom of choice is 
anathema. They must think the 
thoughts drilled into them by the 
rabbinate. They must close their 
eyes and ears to outside influences. 
Missionaries must not be allowed in 
the country. 

The argument for that is self- 
defeating. 

Once the Jew listens to the non- 
sensical heresies propounded by 
other faiths - our religious leaders 
say- he will cease to be Jewish, and 
will join the other faiths. The Ortho- 
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confusing mass aliya of Conserva- 
tive and Reform Jews in order to 
strengthen their own case and num- 
bers in Israel, instead of pursuing 
their own legislative activity in the 
Knesset and in the courts, and in- 
stead of providing realistic, honest 
counsel to the Ethiopians, these 
opportunistic political groups bye 
chosen to take a ride on the Ethio- 
pians' backs, and exploit theif plight. 

One should hasten to point out to 
them that if they push the Beta 
Yisrael leaders too far out on a lunb 
they will have to take full responsi- 
bility for having exploited them if 
tragedy results and no compromise is 
found "This warning is also relevant 
to the Chief Rabbinate. 

THE POWER STRUGGLE with 
the Chief Rabbinate is very closely 
related to the internal communal 
struggle oyer “control" over the 
community, for whoever can deliver 
' the goods can relv on popular sup- 
port in the future.’ StiU unharnessed 
for the good of the Ethiopian im- 
munity are a number of respected 
veteran oiim who have not yet open- 
ly committed themselves to any 
camp, and sooner or later one hopes 
they will become more involved in 
stabilizing the community and its 
relationship with the political -and 
religious establishments. 

It is entirely unrealistic at this 
stage to expect that all of the Ethio- 
pians unite into one group, just as 
this proved initially impossible for 
the Russian immigrants and Sephar- 
di groups. 

Slowly, however, leadership will 
emeTge that is capable of presenting 
theif case in a constructive manner, 
without losing the identity . pride and 
respect of this fascinating Jew- 
ish community. Only such internal 
leadership can, over the years, pre- 
vent exploitation, paternalism, and 
degradation of the Ethiopian com- 
munity in Israel. 

The writer is professor of social welfare at 
the Hebrew University, a veteran com- 
munity organizer and a former director of 
the Jerusalem municipal welfare depart- 
ment. 


dox have lost their age-old confi- 
dence in the superior logic of their 
own creed. 

They are stuck in the past, fearful 
of the present, unable to compete in 
the market-place of ideas, cling to 
old rituals, systematically segregate 
their acolytes from all contact - even 
social - with the remaining 99.9 per 
cent of the human race. 

TTie Jews of the Diaspora, who 
outnumber the Jews of Israel by two 
to one, are not locked up in this 
theocratic seclusion. They breathe 
the air of religious freedom. What 
has happened there is the develop- 
ment of Judaism in new directions. 
Vital Orthodox, Conservative and 
Reform congregations have sprung 
up in the West. The Orthodox in 
Israel say this is abominable, and 
proof of what happens when you let 
people do their own thinking, 
Austera put it bluntly in a letter 
to die editor (September 22). We must 
choose, he says “between (a) the 
democratic ideal with its train of 
'blessings.' including the end of the 
state as a Jewish entity, and (b) a 
more intensely Jewish, albeit less 
democratic society.” 

Democracy means letting people 
talk, even missionaries, and Jetting 
people listen, even Jews. Out of this 
exchange of ideas comes progress. 
The International Christian Embas- 
sy is a participant in this exchange of 
ideas. It extends the hand of 
friendship to the Jews. 

The anti-missionary society Yad 
le'Ahira rejects this friendship; it 
prefers the hostility with which it is 
familiar. It likes to be rejected by 
humanity at large: anti-Semitism 
serves the Orthodox purpose. 

The Jew then remains cornered 
in his ghetto, frozen in his own past, 
isolated from the world - a puppet in 
the hands of his rabbinical masters. 
“The perpetuation of the Jewish 
[that is, the ultra-Orthodox Jewish) 
character of Israel is paramount and 
transcends all other considerations.” 
stresses Mr. Austera. Which savs it 
all. 




The writer is a member of The Jeru- 
salem Post editorial staff. 
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